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e e 66 HE operations of the govern- 
ment affect the interests of 
4 every person living within the ju- 
\ risdiction of the United States.” 
—William H. Taft, 
g TI gc Py 6 gc al YY President of the United States, 
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Congress Urged 
To Remove Limit 


On Cuban than Cigars 
Parcels Post Trade Menaced, 
Say Business Men, if Re- 
striction on Import 


Is Not Lifted. 


Postal Convention 
Faces Abrogation 


| 


Letter of Director of Posts of | 


Island Republic Is Read 
Before House. 
mittee. 


of trade with Cuba 
business was pointed out 


Danger of loss 
to American 
by representatives of commercial or- 
ganizations who appeared January 14, 
before the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House. If the present law which 
prohibits importation the United 
States of cigars in lots of less than 3,000 
is continued it asserted 
Cuba is likely to abrogate the temporary 
parcel post convention made with the 
United States. 

The cigar 
pointed out by 
1866 and has since continued 


into 


in force, was 


it 
Was passed in 


importation law, was 
witnesses, 
in force. 
The temporary postal convention entered 
into between the United States and Cuba 
raised the weight limit on packages from 
4 pounds 6 ounces to 11- pounds. 
mony was given tending to show that 


Cuba is likely to annul the postal ‘con- 





} 
| 


Testi- | 


vention: if restrictions on importation of | 


cigars is not lifted. 
Letter For Director of Ports. 


O. K. Davis, se¢xetary of the N&tional | 
Foreign Trade Council, cited a letter he | 


had received from the Cuban Director 
osts -to the effect that “we will 


abrogate both the parcel post convention | 


[Continued on Page 14; Column 1.) 


Profits Tax Imposed 


9 By Decree in Cuba. 


Branches of Foreign Con- 


cerns Included Among 


Those Subject to Levy. 
The Cuban Government has 
into effect an & per cent tax levy on 
the profits of all corporations, includ- 
ing branches of foreign concerns, now 
operating in the Republic, says an an- 
nouncement issued on January 14 by 
the Department of Commerce. 
decree announcing this levy was dated 
December 30, 1926, and corporations 
are required to return within 30 days 
the balance sheets of their business at 
the close of the last fiscal year. 


Legislation was reported under con- 
sideration by the Cuban Congress to 


clear up the situation and to remove | 
any doubt as to the application of the 


tax. 


The full text of the announcement | 


follows: 

An 8 per 
Cuba on corporations and all companies 
with a share capital, including 
branches of foreign corporations, 


Attache Frederick Todd, at Havana. 
Such organizations must submit within 
20 business days after the publication 
of the decree of December 30, 1926, or 
within 30 days after the termination 
“of the fiscal year of the corporation, if 
the latter has not expired, the balance 
sheet of their operations subsequent to 
July 21, 1925, 
ment may be made. 

The 8 per cent profits tax was au- 
thorized by Military Order 463 of 
but has not been enforced. Instead, a 
4 per cent tax on the net profits exceed- 


ing $2,000 of all associations, mercantile | 
business, or establishments with a cap- | 


italization of $10,000 or more operating 


in Cuba was collected until its repeal on | 
According to Decree No. | 


July 21, 1925. 
2008, signed on December 27, 1926, and 
published in the Official Gazette of De- 
cember 


{Continued on Paye 8, Column 4.) 


Maturity Is Extended 
On Loan to Railroad 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just extended to January 31, 1936, 
the maturity of a Government loan of 
$792,000 to the receiver of the Georgia & 
Florida Railway, which will expire on 
January 31, as part of the plan for the 
reorganization of that road. The loan 


will be secured by the unrestricted in- | 
dorsement of the Georgia & Florida Rail- | 


road, the new company that is to take 
over the property, and by the pledge of 
$1,100,000 of first mortgage 6 per cent 
bonds. 


The 


cent tax is to be levied-in | 


put 


the | 
ac- 
cording to a report from Commercial | 





in order that the assess- 


1900 | 


30, 1926, the 8 per cent tax is 





Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


y’s Effectiveness 


‘Sodinad Imperiled 


Colonel MacNider Tells | 
Defense Plans Have Been 
Whittled Away. 


The United States nas done her part | 
toward outlawing wars by setting for the 
world the example of. disarmament, but | 
“she can go little further until there is 
shown an honest and corresponding dis- | 
position on the part of the rest of the 
world,” Col. Hanford MacNider, Assist- 
ant Secretary of War, declared in an ad- | 
dress at the annual meeting of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors, 
held in Washington, D. C., on January 14. 
(The full text of the address will be 
found on Page 5.) 

Colonel MacNider 
defense policy framed by Congress, af- 
ter the World War, has not been car- 
ried out. After the War, he said, Con- 


said the nationai 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 1.) 


“Leviathan” to Be Fitted 
For Larger Passenger List 


The “Leviathan,” flagship of the United | 
States Lines, will be altered and over- 
hauled with a view of making larger ac- 
commodations for the second and tourist 
classes and improvements in the first 
cabin, Brig Gen. A. C. Dalton, president 
of the Emergency Flect Corporation an- 
nounced orally on January 14. The 
“Leviathan” late in December completed 
a trip from Europe to New York, and 
was docked there for repairs which will 
not be completed before March. 

After completion of the repairs the 
“Leviathan” will dry dock at Boston for 
overhauling; not to exceed $200,000, he 
said. Generai Dalton announced that the 
will dry dock at 
H., on January 29 for 


“George Washington,” 
Portsmouth, N. 
hull inspection. 


| 
| 


January 15, 1927. 


a 


Aeronautics 


Aviation engineers in Argentina 
organize to make nation independent in 
aeronautics. 

Page 5, Col. 6 

Bureau of Lighthouses to care 


of Commerce. 
Page 5, Col. 4 


Agriculture 


Senate Committee orders favorable 
report on resolution designating annual 
“Agriculture Day” and authorizing ex- 


tion of musk oxen in Alaska. 
Page 4, Col. 6 


to regulate commerce so as to aid in 
marketing of surplus crops. 
Page 4, Col. 


rise at Liverpool auction. 
Page 4, Col. 2 

Investigator may 
tina to study conditions 


to fruit flies in grapes. 


with 


Page 4, Col. 2 
Consular report describes cultivation 
of capers in Algeria. 
Page 4, Col. 1 
Upward tendency noted in prices of 
cottonseed meal. 
Page 4, Col. 7 


list as virtually free of bovine tubercu- 
losis. 
Page 4, Col. 4 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
explains plans for supervision of Fed- 
eval Farm Loan Banks by Treasury if 
McFadden bill is passed. 
Page 11, Col. 7 
British Minister of Agriculture de- 
from areas of foot-and-mouth disease 
is successful in protecting English live 
stock against disease. 
_ Page 2, Col. 
Increase in hog production predicted 
by Department of Agriculture, particu- 
larly in South. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Senator Capper introduces bill to pro- 
vide funds for State agricultural col- 
leges for development of agricultural 
extension work. 


Page 2, Col. 5 


Appropriations 
House passes $512,901,000 appropri- 


ation for independent offices. 
Page 2, Col. 6 


Automotive Industry 


Iron-tired vehicles barred from 
| streets in Mexico City. 
| Page 9, Col. 2 
Bureau of Standard devises chart to 
show effect of temperature on viscosity 
of lubricating oils. 
Page 8, Col. 6 


Banking 


Full text a Federal Reserve Board 
regulation covering rediscount of vet- 
.erans’ promissory notes. 
Page 12, Col. 2 
Volume of business based on check 
payments as reported for week ending 
January 8. 





Page 9, Col. 7 


Chart showing bills and securities 


| nouncement 
| about increasing the size and improving 


for 
airways under direction of Department | 


periments in domestication and utiliza- 


House bill proposes creation of board | 
Prices for barreled American bce | 


be sent to Argen- | 
regard | 


Fourteen counties added to Federal | 


clares embargo against import of cattle | 


RA 


_ Executive and Judicial Branches of the Government _ 


WASHINGTON, ‘SATURDAY, JANUARY 15, 1927. 


‘Rlectete Plants | 
Meet Fuel Costs - 
By New Methods | 


Price Advance for Coal and | 
Oil Declared Being Offset 
by Big Increase in 
Efficiency. 


Increased cost of fuels since the World | 
War has been cut by public utility plants 
producing electricity, without increasing 
rates, by greater efficiency in fuel use, 
according to an announcement made Jan- 
uary 14 by the Geological Survey, of the 
Department of the Interior. 7 

With profits threatened by large ad- 
vances in the cost of coal and oil, and a 
public “hostile to higher rates,” the an- 
says, industrial heads set 


the design of electric plants, improving 
interconnections, and’ increasing and bei- 
tering fuel loading. 

Efficiency Jumps 52 Per Cent. 

The result is declared to have been a 
52 per cent increase in efficiency in the 
average utilization of fuel from 1919 to 
1925. Last year the average consump- 
tion of coal per kilowatt hour of elec- 
tricity is stated to have been reduced to 
about one pound. 

The full text of the announcement foi- 
lows: 

Efficiency in the utilization of fuels by 
electric public utility power plants 
throughout the United States has shown 
a remarkable increase in the few years 
since the World War. This efficiency 
was forced primarily by the large ad- 
vance in the cost of fuel brought about 





[Continued on Page 8, Column 5.J 


held by Federal Reserve banks on Jan- 
uary 12. j 
Page 10, Col. 3 | 
~ Daily statement and analysis chart 
of the United States Treasury. 
Page 11, Col. 4 
Foreign exhange rates. 
Page 11, Col. 4 
Report on French revenues for first 
11 months of 1926. a 
Page 11, Col. 3 
Poorly executed $20 counterfeit re- 
| ported in circulation. 
Col. 2 
for 


Page 11, 
Figures Polish budget 


1927-28. 


on 


Page 11, Col. 2 

Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 

explains plans for supervision of Fed- 

eral Farm Loan Banks by Treasury if 
McFadden bill is passed. 

Page 11, Col. 7 

statement of Federal 





Consolidated 

Reserve Banks. 

Page 11, Col. 5 

Cuban decree imposes 8 per cent tax 

on profits of foreign as well as domestic 
corporations, including banks. 

Page 1, Col. 1) 

House and Senate conferences on Me~ 

Fadden banking bill to be resumed Jan- 

| uary 17. 





r Page 1, Col. 6 


See “Railroads. 


| Books-Publications 


Publications issuédd by the United 
States Government. 
Page 12, Col. 5 

New Books received at the Library of 
Congress. 

Page 12, Col. 5 

Tyler Dennett, of the Department of | 
State, describes the work of the Di- 
| vision of Publications, of which he is 
the Chief. | 





2 | 
9 | 


Page 14, 
Census Data 


Per capita cost of operating State of 
Washington. 


Col. 


Page 11, Col. 1 





Claims 

Senate Committee on Finance to con- 
clude hearings on Alien Property Bill 
January 17. 


Coal 


Volume of business based on check 
payments as reported for week ending 
January 8. 


e Page 11, Col. 6 





Page 9, Col. 7 
Summary of finding ruling on 
on coal unfair to Florida. 

Page 10, Col. 
Geological Survey tells of ecanians 
efficiency in use of fuels by public 
uttlity plants producing electricity to 
;*meet advanced costs of coal and oil 

since World War. 

Page 1, Col. 3 


Commerce-T rade 


Volume of business based on check 
payments as reported for week ending 
January 8. 





Page 9, Col. 7 

Weekly survey of world trade con- 
ditions. 

Page 9, Col. 3 


leaves to represent 


Special Agent 


; Economics, 
; on 
| industry. 


| been 


| adopted by the Government. 
| that 


| pletion of a comparative 


| was conveyed 


| immigration 


South Will Increase 
Production of Hogs | 


More Breeding to Follow Fail- | 
ure of Cotton_Crop, Fed- 
eral Survey Shows. 
to the | 
ing to the pro- | 
duction of hogs is noted in 
the Bureau of 
Department of 
the results of 


the South. 


is tun 


Indication that 
cotton situation, 


due 


a report just | 


issued by Agricultural 
Agriculture, ! 
of the pig } 


a survey 


The figures, which have been compiled 
by the department, it was explained, to | 
form the basis for subsequent forecasts 
on the production of hogs, show an in- 
crease in the South Atlantic States of 
21 per cent and in the South Central 
[Continued on Paye 4, Column 1.) 


Time Extensions Opposed 
On Reclamation Payments 


Hubett Work, Secretary of the In- 
terior, in a joint letter to the Chairmen 
of the Senate and House Committees on 
Irrigation and Reclamation, made public ! 
on January 14, expressed his opposition 
to extensions of time construction 
repayments due on Federal reclamation 
projects. Requests for extensions had 
made, the letter stated, on the 
ground of inability meet the pay- 
ments. 


for 


to 


To grant extensions, 
wrote, would nullify 


Secretary Work 
a vital policy 
He added 
any inequalities 
taken after com- 
study 
department of charges on irrigation proj- 


steps to remedy 
found to exist would be 


ects and of the inability of project own- | 


ers to meet their obligations. 


Indexed by Groups and Classi fications. 


——— 





government in foreign 


rug. markets. 


investigating 


Page 13, Col. 3 | 
“Banking,” “Cus- | 
“Shipping,” “To- 


See “Agriculture.” 
toms,” “Railroads,” | 
bacco.” | 

United States takes two-thirds of ex- | 
ports of wood oil from Hankow in De- 


czember. 
Congress 
(Extracts from proceedings of Con- 
gress are to he found under the various | 
group classificutious in this index.) | 
Senate Comiittee on Interstate Com- 
merce, reports charges of being “paid 


Page 8, Col. 4 


lobbyist” made by Senator Steck against 
Senator-elect 


Brookhart have been | 
found unsubstantiated. 
Page 11, Col. 6 
Mayor Kendrick and custodians of | 
Philadelphia ballots supoenaed to ap- 
pear before Scnate committee. 
i Page 2, Col. 2 | 


Cor porations 


Cuban decree imposes 8 per cent tax | 
on profits of foreign as well as domes- 
tic corporations, including banks. 

Page 1, Col. 1 


Court Decisions 


District court holds that where com- 


railroad, issue is one | 
to pass upon. 
Page 13, Col. 7 | 
District Court rules that seizure of 
liquor and of railroad car in which it 
need not be contempo- | 


C. is refused by 
properly for jury 


raneous acts. 

Page 13, Col. 4 
holds municipal li- 
be discriminatory. | 

Page 13, Col. 2 
Circuit Court of Appeals holds that 
regulations barring re- | 
entry of non-quota immigrant, are un- | 
just and unreasonable. 


District Court 
cense ordinance may 


Page 7, Col. 5 | 

Circuit Court of Appeals holds that | 
road house displaying sign “no liquor 
sold” but encouraging patrons to bring 
their own stock is a common nuisance. | 
Page 7, Col. 1 


See “Customs.” 


Customs 


Customs Court upholds duty on sugar 
cane in tins. 





Page 6, Col. 7 | 
Education 


Decisions by Geographic Board 
clude 19 names for creeks and rivers, 
glaciers, canyons, mesas and towns. 

Page 12, Col. 1 

Tyler,Dennett, of the Department of | 
State, describes the work gf the Di- | 
vision of Publications, of which he is 
the Chief. 


in- 


Page 14, Col. 3 

Senator Capper introduces bill to pro- 

vide funds for State agricultural col- | 

leges for development of agricultural 
extension work. 


Foodstuff s 
See “Agriculture.” 
Foreign A ffairs 


Tyler Dennett, 


Page 2, Col. 5 


of the Department of | 


r 


| FE. 


by the | 


| criticized in House and Senate. 


Affairs. 


Gov't Topical Survey 


| vision of Publications, of whigh he is 
| the 


Gov't Personnel 


| pliance with reparations order of I. C. | 


| vide for mining leases on Indian reser- 


Inland Waterways 


| upper 


| proved in House. 


States Daily 


Saving Fo oreseen 


_ In Leases Asked 


By N.Y. Central | 


. E. Crowley Tells I. C. C. 
"fie Michigan Central 
and “‘Big Four”? Will 
Aid Service. 


Presentation of evidence in behalf of 
the New York Central Railroad in sup- 


| port of its application to the Interstate 


Commerce Commission for authority to 
unify its syStem by leasing the Michi- 
gan Central and the Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago & St. Loyis Railways was 
completed on January 14 at the hearing 
before Director C. D. Mahaffie of the 
Commission’s Bureau of Finance. 

The final witness for the road was P. 

Crowley, president of the New York 
Central and also of the Big Four, 
said that the system is now made up of 
various units, all under a common stock 
control, but separately operated; and that 
it is the view of the New York Central 
management that by means of the pro- 
posed leases, a coordination of the opera- 
tion can be accomplished which is now 
impossible. 

Predicts Better Service. 

Operation a single system, 
Crowley said, 
economies and 
public. 

The witness was cross-examined by 
Elihu Root, jr.. representing minority 
stockholders of the Big Four 
23,609 shares of its common stock. Mr. 
Root asked, if without the proposed 
lease, there is‘ any reason why the Big 


Mr. 


as 


in beter service 


[Continued on Page 14, Column 6.] 





. State, describes the work of the Di- 
vision of. Publications, of which he is | 
the Chief. 
Page 14, Col. 3 | 
Report on French revenues for first 

11 months of 1926, 
Page 11, 
Polish budget 


Col. 3! 


Figures en for 


i 1927-28 


Page 11, Col. 2 
Administration’s policy in Nicaragua | 


Page 3, Col. 1 

Excerpts from Senate debate on ad- 
ministration’s policy toward Nicaragua. | 

Page 3, Col. 5 
Bill providing gift of statue of Henry |! 
Clay to Venezuela is reported favor- | 
ably by House Committee on Foreign 


Page 3, Col. 6 | 

Admiral C. 8S. Williams reports anti- 
British coamea at Ichong, China. 
Page 1, Col. 


Tyler Dennett, of the Department of 
State, describes the work of the Di- | 


Chief. 
Page 14, Col. 3 


. 


Orders issued to the personnel of the | 
War Department. 
Page 5, Col. 5 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Navy Department. 
Page 5, Col. 3 
W. H. Wagner designated as Assist- 
ant Chief Examiner for Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 
Page 10, Col. 3 
Senate bill would prohibit Govern- | 
ment employes from going as delegates 
to political conventions. 
Page 2, Col. 2 


I mmigration 


See “Court Decisions.” 


Indian Affairs 


Twelve-year-old Indian girl wins 
highest honors in crop-growing contest 
among Indian youths. 

Page 2, Col. 2 

Action deferred on House bill to pro- 


vations. 


Page 8, Col. 6 


Authority for $12,000,000 to improve | 
Missouri River provided in 
conference report on waterways ap- 


1S 


Page 8, Col. 2 


Insular Affuirs 


Members of Colonial Council of Vir- 
gin Islands urge funds for irrigation 
as means to improve conditions on is- | 
lands. 

Page 14, Col. 7 

House bill would enfranchise women 
of Philippines. 

Page 2, Col. 2 


Insurance 


Weekly health index chart. 
Page 2, 





See “Taxation.” 


Copyris ght 1927 by. 
Publishing _ Cc orporation 


who | 


would result in numerous } 
to the | 


who held | 


Subscription By Mail: 
$1i 5.00 per Year. 


‘The United 


| Process Sewn Ore 


| To Yield Steel Alloy 


| Leaching Method for Recover- 
ing Molybdite Described by 
Bureau of Mines. 


Mines, 
January 
recovering 


The Bureau of 


Commerce, announced 


| tests of new methods for 


molybdite from ore, in the opinion of the | 
possibilities. | 
the bureau in its tests 


bureau, shows commercial 
Methods used by 
are described. 

The announcement, 
lows: 

Two new leaching methods for the re- 
covery of molybdite 
been carefully tested by the Bureau of 
Mines, Department of Commerce, and 


in full text, 


bilities. The bureau has also investi- 


have limited possibilities. 
A rapidly increasing amount of molyb- 


Col. 


to Resume 


7.) 


[Continued on Page 8, 


Conferees 
Sessions on Bank Bill 





House and Senate conferences on the 
' McFadden banking bill (House Bill No. 
2) will be resumed on January 17. 
as the result of the appointment of 
Representatives Strong (Rep.) of Blue 
Rapids, Kans., as a member of the House 
| conference committee. 

Mr. Strong, it was announced by 
Speaker Longworth, was appointed in 
place of Representative King (Rep.) of 
Galesburg, Ill., who has been incapaci- 
| tated by illness.: The bill, known as the 

branch banking bill, is designed to bring 
| about changes in the national banking 


Summary of All News Contained in Today’s Issue 


-+ 


iron and steel 
decline ™® 


in- 
1925 


rate in 
further 


Accident 
dustry shows 


! and has been almost constant for past 
| 16 years. 


Page 3, Col. 7 


Judiciary 
See “Court Decisions,” 


“Patens,” “Supréme Court,” 
tion.” 


Labor 


Food 
wages. 


“Customs,” 
“Taxa- 


purchasing power of union 
Page 2, Col. 4 
and steel in- 
in 1925 
for past 


Accident rate in iron 
dustry shows further decline 
and has been almost constant 
16 years. 


Page 3, Col. 7 


Lumber 


Volume of business based on check 


| payments as reported for week ending 


January 8. 
Page 9, 


Manufacturers 


Optical goods factories of United 
States produced over $33,000,000 worth 
of products in 1925. 


Col. 7 


Page 9, Col. 2 
Chart showing sales and installations 


| of méchanical stokers. 


Page 8, Col. 5 


'Mines and Minerals 


Full 
on placer 
Canyon. 


text of ruling denying appeal 
mining claims in Grand 


Page 4, Col. 3 

Bureau of Mines describes successful 

test of teaching methods to recover 
molybdite from ore. 

i; Gai. 6 

lives in 


Page 
Total of 149 men lost their 


; 1925 out of a total of 91,872 employed 


in stone-quarrying industry. 


Page 2, Col. 3 


|Munici ipal Gov't 


Supreme Court of the United States 
asked to pass upen questions involved 
in municipal regulation of fares on 
street car lines. 

Page 11, Col. 4 

T . 

National Defense 

Warship reliefs in Nicaraguan waters. 

Page 5, Col. 7 

Secretary of War and Army Officers 


| before Senate Committee on Military 


Affairs support bill for reform of sys- 
tem of promotion and retirement. 
Page 5, Col. 6 
Analysis of the personnel of enlisted 
Navy men. 
Page 3, Col. 3 
Scarcity of silver given as reason for 
increased estimates for service decora- 
tions. 
Page 5, Col. 2 
Hearings are held on bill to establish 
ammunition depot at Hawthorne, Nev. 
Page 5, Col. 7 
President Coolidge to defer action on 
proposal of Shipping Board to abolish 
Army, Navy and Panama transport 
services until he has consulted with 
Departments of War and Navy. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
[Continued on Page Three.] 


Department of | 
14 that | 


fol- | 


from the ore have 


are believed to have commercial possi- | 


; ’ | 
gated the dielectric separation process, 
an undeveloped method which seems to | 


ay ame 
| sires, 
ja new 


| partment of Commerce. 
| was said to have no preference for either 





' sented formally 


| stated orally 


| held in his honor 


President Seeks 


Naming of Board 
On Radio Control 


Would Have Members Under 
Control of Department 
of Commerce, Says 
White House. 


Believes Conferees 
Are Near Agreement 


Suggests That Proposed Body 
Should Function Only in 
Case of Arising of 
Differences. 


Creation of board having judicial 
functions in disputes over wave lengths 


a 


and other radio controversies which may 
come up in connection with the licensing 
problem was suggested by President 
Coolidge on January 14 as an important 
factor in the machinery for handling the 
situation, it was stated officially at the 
White House. 

The President, it was explained, called 
in Representative Wallace H. White, jr. 
(Rep.), of Lewiston, Me., and Repre- 
sentative Frederick R. Lehlbach (Rep.), 
of Newark, N. J., for conference, together 
with Secretary Hoover, over the Senate 
and House bills now in legislative con- 
ference. The President was declared to 
feel that the conferees are not far apart 


; and that there is likelihood of their early 
| reaching agreement. 


Opposes Independent Control. 
It was stated that Mr. Coolidge de- 
if possible, to avoid setting up 
independent commission and has 
been anxious that the radio licensing 
function be established in such form as 
to continue functioning with the De- 
The President 


the House or Senate bill, as- he has found 


. thet the legislative conferences- usually’ =~ 
| reach a compromise which is practical. 


The establishment of a beard having 
judicial powers, such as the President 
approves, it was explained, would fur- 
nish a body allied to the Department 


[Continued on Page 14, Column 6.] 


Action Is Deferred 


On Transport Plan 


President Seeks Attitude of 
War and Navy Heads on 
Abolishing Service. 


President Coolidge, it was said in his 
behalf at the White House on January 
14, will take no action on the proposal 


| to abolish the Army, Navy and Panama 


transport services until he has consulted 


| with the Departments of War and Navy. 


The proposal, recently made by the 
United States Shipping Board, was pre- 
to the President by T 
V. O’Connor, Chairman of the Board, who 
told the President that it would be pos- 


| sible to carry on the work of the Army 


and Navy transport service, which now 
costs $10,000,000, at a considerable sav- 
ing, if combined with commercial activ- 
ities. 

President Coolidge believes, however, 
it was explained at the White House, 
that the Army and the Navy may be 
solicitous about giving up control of their 
own transports and, in view of this, he is 
inclined to doubt. whether anything can 
come of Chairman O’Connor’s proposal. 

Dwight F. Preeti Secretary of War, 
January 14 that the War 
Department did not favor the transfer 
because of the fact that it was difficult 


| to convert merchant vessels into army 


transports in times of emergency. Secre- 
tary Davis also recalled the fact that the 
Shipping Board owes. the Army one 
transport or failing its return it owes the 
War Department $3,000,000, as a result 
of World War operations. 


| Anti-British Sentiment 


Is Reported At Ichang 


Anti-British propaganda is in evidence 


i at Ichang, China, and there are indica- 


tions that demonstrations will occur in 
the near future, according to a dispatch 


| to the Department of the Navy, dated 
| January 14, from Admiral C. S. Williams, 


commander-in-chief of the Asiatic Fleet. 
The full text of the dispatch is as fol- 
lows: 
Anti-British propaganda is in evigene 
at Ichang and there are indications * 


| demonstrations will be held in the. 


future. British women and children . 


| Changsha on the 13th without incidt 


after the objection of local authoritie 
their departure had been withdzawr 

General Chiang Kai-shek has! a 
at Hankow. A large demonstration 
to celebrate his 
arrival. At Wuhu there are indice 
of unsettled conditions among the 
nese troops. 
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© Consideration Given 
*' To State Problems 
¢ in Mothers’ Welfare 


Conf erence on Maternity and 
Infancy Con¢luded With 
Visit to Clinics Held 


in Baltimore. 


The annual conference of State direc- 
tors of maternity and infancy work, 
which has been holding its sessions this 
week at the Children’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labor, in Washington, 
was closed on January 14 with a visit by 
the delegates to Baltimore, Md., where 
they attended clinics and lectures rela- 
tive to child welfare. 


The trip, which was arranged by Dr. 


J. H. Mason Knox, Jr., director of the 
Maryland Bureau of Child Hygiene, in- 
cluded a visit to the Bureau of Child 
Hygiene of the State Department of 
Health of Maryland; clinics and lectures 
at Harriett Lane Home, Johns Hopkins 
University Hospital; and demonstrations 
in parental care and in nutrition work. 
In concluding the conference in Wash- 
ington a session was devoted to State 
problems. Papers were read by Dr. Mary 


E. Brydon, of Virginia, on the “Develop- 
ment of Permanent Centers;” by Dr. 
Cora Allen, of Wisconsin, on the “Itin- 
erant Conference as an Advance Agent in 
Developing Permanent Centers,” and by 
Miss Elena M. Crough, R. N., of New 
Hampshire, on “Support of a Permanent 


Local Program.” 

subjects was introduced by Mrs. Jean T. 

Dillon, R. N., of West Virginia, and Dr. 

Elizabeth A. Ingraham, of Connecticut. 
State Problems Discussed. 

Dr. Blanche M. Haines, director of the 


Maternity and Infant Hygiene Division, | 


Children’s Bureau, discussing State 
problems, said, in part: 

“One of the most interesting parts of 
the conference is this exchange of prac- 
tical information on State problems by 
those who are most closely associated 
with them. Because all of them are 
working towards the same general end 
of the conservation of mothers and 
babies, this does not mean that every 
State duplicates every other State. Some 
of the older and wealthier States with 
a thickly settled population have pro- 
grams that include more elaborate meas- 
ures—health consultations by traveling 
physicians and nurses. permanent mother 
and child stations, with a regular staff 
and equipment; public health nurses giv- 
ing their entire time to work with 
mothers, babies, and young children; in- 
spection and instruction of midwives; 
surveys of cities and counties where the 
death rate is high, and demonstrations of 
maternity and infancy work attempting 
to show how these rates can be reduced; 
general educational activities; inspec- 
tions of maternity and infant homes and 
of day nurseries. 


“The smaller States, with fewer peo- | 


ple to reach, many of them in widely 
scattered and isolated homes, and not a 


great deal of money to spend, turn their | 


attention to the most necessary condi- 
tions first. In some cases, this consists 
of an educational campaign to show the 
people the great need for work to save 
mothers and babies; with follow-up ef- 
forts as soon as possible in the way of 
nurses who cover the long distances by 
automobile, bringing information to 
loney women; in stimulating birth and 
midwife registration, and in the organi- 
zation of maternity and infancy centers. 


Some States are working especially to 


prevent infant blindness; some are em- 
phasizing care of the pre-school child; 
some immunization against diphtheria.” 

Dr. Allen described Wisconsin’s itin- 
erant conferences. 

Interest Aroused in Wisconsin. 

“A motorized health center similar to 
the one sent out by the Children’s Bu- 
reau in 1919,” said Dr. Allen, “was or- 
ganized in Wisconsin, with plans for a 
five-year campaign. It has gone into the 
country crossroads and the smallest vil- 
lages, stopping in each for periods of 
one and two days, so that every woman 
and child who wished to do so might come 
for examination. At the end of the five 
years, during which the truck was 
manned by a woman pediatrist, a trained 
public health nurse, and a mechanician; 
it has 24,000 examinations to its credit. 
As a result, public interest has been 
aroused to such an extent that the ma- 
jority of the individual communities in 
the State have requested a permanent 
service; raised the necessary funds, and 
are cooperating through their women’s 
clubs and civic organizations, with 
marked effect on the health of the chil- 
dren as they enter school.” 

Dr. John A. Ferrell, Director for the 
United States of the International Health 
Board of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
spoke on “Maternity and Infancy Work 
in the County Unit,” with the discussion 
afterwards led by Dr. John E. Monger, 
State Health Officer for Ohio. Dr. Fer- 
rell stated that a permanent county or- 
ganization is the best vehicle for health 
work. It is significant that of 331 county 
health organizations in the United States 
207 have been established since 1920, he 
said. 
Wiss Jane Allen, R. N., General Direc- 

the National Organization for 
Health Nursing, discussed the 

¥ rvision of Field Nurses,” followed 
j Mary D. Osborne, R. N., Super- 

Nurse for Mississippi. Miss 
abeth Fox, R. N., Nationla Director, 

te’ Health Nursing, American Red 

, Said high standards of preparation 
Recessary for nurses if any public 

th nursing work was to be a success. 

rN Ada Taylor Graham, R. N., South 
lina, described a four-months’ field 

) Sus? in practical maternity and infancy 


Discussion of these. 


3942) 


Bill Would Bestow Ballot 
On Women of Philippines 


The right to vote, would be given 
women of the Philippine Islands, by a 
bill (House Bill No. 16254) introduced in 


the House on January 13 by Represen- 


Mass. 

This bill proposes to amend section 15, 
of the Autonomy Act of 1916, entitled, 
“An act to declare the purpose of the 
United States as to the future political 
status of the people of the Philippine 
Islands.” 


Philadelphia Mayor 


Subpoenaed by Senate 


Custodians of Ballots in Elec- 
tion of November, 1926, 
to Appear. 


Mayor W. Freeland Kendrick, and 
other officials of Philadelphia, who have 
custody of the ballots cast in the election 
of November, 1926, «have been sub- 
poenaed to appear on January 15 before 
the special investigating committee of 
the Senate, which is considering the elec- 
tion contest filed by William B. Wilson, 
Democratic candidate for United States 
Senator from Pennsylvania, in that elec- 
tion, protesting against seating of 
Representative William S. Vare, Republi- 
; can candidate. Subpoenas were served 
on the Philadelphia officials on January 
14 by David S. Barry, Sergeant at Arms 
of the Senate, it was announced on be- 
half of Senator Reed (Dem.), of Mis- 
souri, chairman of the special committee. 

Those subpoenaed, in addition to 
| Mayor Kendrick, include: John M. Scott, 
Prothonotary of the Court of Common 
Pleas of Philadelphia County; and 
Registration Commissioners Samuel B. 
Scott, Marie A. O’Connell, Benjamin H. 
Renshaw, E. Lois Clement and William 
Reinhardt. 

The subpoenas were served on the 
officials originally for the purpose of giv- 
ing the committee possession of the 
Philadelphia ballots. It was announced 
for the committee that Mr. Barry has 
reported, by telephone, that Mayor Kend- 
rick and the other officials were quite 
willing to cooperate and to deliver the 
ballots, but that they felt that an order 
from a court would be preferable, if not 
necessary in view of their duties as cus- 
todians of the ballots under Pennsyl- 
vania statutes. The committee, there- 
upon, decided to summon the officials in 
person to Washington. 





Representative Vare and Mr. Wilson 


have been invited by the committee to 
be present, either personally or through 
representation by counsel, at the hear- 
ing to b® held on January 15. The hear- 
ing will open. 

It was announced that as soon as the 
Philadelphia ballots are in the possession 
of the committee the same procedure will 
te followed with respect to Allegheny 
County, which includes the City of Pitts- 
burgh. After this is done, it is stated, 
the committee will decide upon procedure 
with regard to the rest of the State. 

An effort is being made at the sugges- 
tion of Chairman Reed to bring about 
an agreement between counsel for Rep- 
resentative Vare and Mr. Wilson for the 
slimination of a recount in counties in 
which neither side claims that such pro- 
cedure is necessary. 

A message received by the committee 
from Philadelphia contained an estimate 
that the boxes for that city will fill from 
six to eight freight cars. 


| Indian Girl Winner 
In National Contest 


Hawk, 12 
Years Old, Awarded Hon- 


| Hannah High 


ors for Corn Crop. 
Hannah High Hawk, 12-year-old 
dian girl of South Dakota, won highest 
honors in 1926 in a crop-growing con- 
test in which more than 5,500 Indian boys 
and girls were enrolled in juvenile agri- 
cultural clubs during the year, the De- 
partment of the Interior has just 
nounced. As a result, she was awarded 
a free trip to the National Congress. 
The announcement, in full 
lows: 


text, 


More than 5,500 Indian boys and girls | 
agricultural | 


were enrolled in juvenile 
clubs during the past year raising every 
variety of farm products, according to 
reports received at the Interior Depart- 
ment. 


Products Valued at $43,752. 


‘ The clubs are a part of the organiza- | 
tions operated by State agricultural col- | 
leges in cooperation with the Department | 


Practically every Indian 


reservation participated in this agricul- } 


tufal development program. 


Products raised by the Indian youths | 
who have joined the clubs, the reports | 
show, had an estimated value of $43,752 | 


for the year. 
and harvested 7,886 bushels 
6,739 bushels of potatoes, and 
worth of vegetables. They also raised 
5,870 head of quality poultry and 562 
farm animals. Indian children 
joined the clubs canned 5,873 quarts of 
fruits and vegetables, while the Indian 
sewing circles made 3,429 articles 
clothing. 
Exceptional Records Made. 

Some of the corn clubs made excep- 
tional records. On the Winnebago Res- 
ervation in Nebraska, the reports show 
that a corn club composed of 11 Indian 
children, all under 15 years of age, 
raised 1,050 bushels of corn. The su 


| 
| 


won by them in county, State, and na- 
tional agricultural contests. The records 


Education 


a Underhill (Rep.), of Somersville, | 
! 
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Accidents Increase 
In Stone Quarrying, 


Report for 1925 Shows 


|Loss of 149 Lives Reported 
for Year, With Total of 
91,872 Men Em- 


ployed. 


Accidents in the stone-quarrying indus- 
try of the United States in 1925, which 
| in that year employed 91,872 men, re- 


of 1.78 1,000 
based on a standard of 300 workdays per 


rate per men employed 
man, as against 1.63 for 1924, the Bureau 
of the Department 
merce announced on January 11. 

The full text of the announcement fol- 


lows: 


of Mines of Com- 


91,872 Men Employed. 

The stone-quarrying industry of the 
United States employed 91,872*°men in 
1925, of whom 52,224 worked inside the 
quarry pits and 39,648 worked at outside 
plants on such work as stone crushing, 


ment, etc., states the Bureau of Mines, 


reports received from operators of 


quarries, covering accidents and employ- 





In- | 


an- | 


fol- | 


These boys and girls grew | 
of corn, | 
$6,050 | 


who | 


of | 


suc- 
cess of Indian youths in the clubs dur- | 
ing the year is indicated by the awards | 


ment in that calendar year. 
the employes resulted in the death of 101 


sulted in the loss of 149 lives, or a death | 


Department of Commerce, in a review of | 


i 


Hospitalization 
In Industry 


Decline Registered in Mortality Rate 


THOUSANDS OF HORSEPOWER 


lastohed Unoer 
tire Jobe Boers 


A bY Stoters Sak’, 


Ae 


 As7olled Snder. 
*Werer Tube Boikers 
| | ! 


Data compiled by the Bureau of the Census from reports received from 68 
cities having a total population of 30,000,000, shows the mortality rate for the 
week ending January 8 was 14.7 compared with 15.3 for the corresponding 
week of 1926. Fluctuations in the mortality rate are indicated in the accom- 


panying chart. 


Food Purchasing Power of Union Wages 


rockdressing, manufacture of lime or ce- | 


Is Declared Greater in 1925 Than in 1907 


| Bureau of Labor Issues Summary of Study Covering Both 
Hourly and Weekly Rates of Pay. 


Accidents to 


men in the quarry pits and 48 men at the | 


outside plants. 


men employed (calculated on a standard 
of 300-workdays per man), as compared 
with 1.63 for the preceding year. 


against 1.90 in 1924. For crushing and 
other outside plants the rate was 1.22 as 
| against 1.24 in 1924. 

Of the 101 fatalities among the men 
working inside the quarries, 54 were 


caused by falis or slides of rock or over- | 


burden, 20 by explosives, 13 by ma- 
chinery, 11 by haulage equipment, 8 by 


falls of persons, and 15 by various other | 


causes such as handling rock, flying rock, 
electricity, etc. The principal causes of 


Acci- | food as 
dents to men working inside the quarry | 


pits resulted in a fatality rate of 2.28 as | 


The death rate for the | 
industry as a whole was 1.78 per 1,000 | 
’ | United States as measured in food from 
1907 to 1925, reports that an hour’s wage | 
| in 1925 perchased 138 per cent as much 
and a week's | 





fatalities at the outside plants were ma- | 
chinery, haulage, falls of persons, burns, | 


electricity and falling objects. 
Reports of Injuries. 

The reports of injuries that did not re- 
sult fatally included all accidents that 
incapacitated an employe beyond the day 
on which the accident occurred. Among 
the employes inside the quarries 8,722 
men were thus injured, representing a 


rate of 197 injuries per thousand men | 


employed, as compared with 178 in 1924, 
an increase of about 11 per cent. 


The | 


| main causes of these accidents and the | 


number of men injured by them were: 


1.639 by handling rock, 1,267 by flying ! 


objects. 912 by haulage, 846 by falls or 
slides of rock or overburden, 764 by ma- 
chinery, 462 by falling objects, 436 by 
drilling and channeling, 410 by falls of 
persons, 335 by timber or hand tools, 
and the remainder (less than 300 in each 
case) by explosives, nails and splinters, 
burns, electricity and boiler and air tank 
explosions. 


| creased 7 per cent since 1915 and 9 per cent since 1907. 


Nonfatal injuries among employes en- | 


gaged in stone crushing, rock-dressing 


and other work outside the quarries num- | 


| bered 5,533, indicating an injury rate of 
| 141 for this group of workers as com- 


pared with 171 in 1924, a reduction of | 


| about 17 per cent. 
of these accidents and the number 


The principal causes | 
of | 


persons injured from each cause were as | 


follows: 1,099 by flying objects, 638 by 
machinery, 568 by falling objects, 471 by 
falls of persons, 468 by hand tools, 433 


by haulage, 397 by handling rock, 280 by | 


burns, 215 by nails and splinters, 81 by | 


‘Repayment Refused 
- For Gambling Losses | 


| electricity, and the remainder by miscel- 
laneous causes. 
Accidents of All Classes. 
The total number of accidents of all 
kinds during the year was 14,404. Of 
this number 149 accidents resulted in 


| Acting 


the death of the injured men, 22 caused | 
permanent total disability, 450 caused | 


permament partial disability, 2,627 
eaused temporary disability lasting more 
than 14 days, and 11,176 caused tempo- 


| rary disability exceeding the remainder , 


| of the day of accident, but not exceeding 
14 days. These deaths and injuries com- 
| bined, when weighted according to stand- 
ard methods, represent a loss of time es- 


time equal to about 6 per cent of the 
| total number of man days worked by ail 
employes during the year. In 1924 the 


timated at 1,493,000 man days, a loss of | 


| Prohibition Act are not to be reimbursed | 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
Department of Labor, in a study of the 
purchasing power of union wages in the 


it did in 1907, 
wage 126 per cent as much. 

A partial summary of the study, just 
made public by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, is as follows: 

“Because of the popular interest in 
real wages, or the purchasing power of 
the wage, the two following tables, which 
present union wages in relation to the re- 
tail price of food, are shown. This is of 
interest because food constitutes by far 


| 
| 
| 





| 
! 


the largest single item of average family | 


expenditure. 


cording to the average family consump- 
tion of each article. 

“Prices from 51 cities are included in 
the index number for food since 1920. 
The figures for union wages include 91 
trades taken in 58 cities in 1918, 93 
trades taken in 61 cities in 1919, 95 
trades taken in 66 cities in 1920, 91 


| trades taken in 66 cities in 1921, 1922 


and 1923, 92 trades in 66 cities in 1924, 
and 77 trades in 66 cities in 1925. 
“Union wages and retail prices of food 
were secured from 48 identical cities for 
the years 1918 to 1925, inclusive. The 


figures given are relatives, which show | 


the percentage changes as compared 
with 1913. 


TABLE I.—Index numbers of union wage rates and hours of labor and of re- 


tail prices of food, 1907 to 1925.—(1913—-100.0.) ’ 


Yea 


1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 


tates of 
wages 
per hour 


Rates of 
wages 
per week 
full-time 
91.5 
92.5 
93.3 
95.2 
96.5 
97.7 
100.0 
101.6 
102.3 
106.2 
112.4 
129.6 
147.8 
188.5 
193.3 
183. 
198.6 
214.3 
222.3 


Retail 
prices of 
food 
82.0 
84.3 
88.7 
93.0 
92.0 
97.6 
100.0 
102.4 
101.3 
113.7 
146.4 
168.3 
185.9 
203.4 
153.3 
141.6 
146.2 
145.9 
157.4 


Full-time 
hours 
per week 
102.6 
102.1 
101.9 
101.1 
100.7 
100.3 
100.0 
99.6 
99.4 
98.8 
98.4 
97.0 
94.7 
93.8 
93.9 
94.4 
94.5 
93.9 


93.0 


89.7 


As shown in Table I,‘the number of full-time hours per week in 1925 has de- 


have increased 138 per cent since 1913 and 165 per cent since 1907. 


Rates of wages per hour 
Rates of wages 


per week show an increase of 122 per cent since 1913 and 143 per cent since 1907. 
The retail price of foods has increased 57 per cent since 1913 and 92 per cent since 


1907. 


“Table II shows that an hour’s wage in 1924 purchased 156 per cent as much 


food as in 1913 and a week’s wage 147 per cent as much. 


In 1925 an hour’s wage 


purchased 151 per cent and a week’s wage 141 per cent as much food as in 1913. 
An hour’s wage in 1925 purchased 138 per cent as much food as it did in 1907 and 


a week’s wage 126 per cent as much. 


“The figures in Table II are based on the index numbers shown in Table I. 
Computations, however, have been made on the indices in two decimals while the 


table shows these figures only in one decimal.” 


Comptroller 
Rules Against Claims of 
Prohibition Agents. 


Lurtin R. Ginn, Acting Comptroller 
General of the United States, in reaffirm- 
ing a decision rendered by Comptroller 
McCarl, held that gambling 
losses sustained by prohibition agents in 
obtaining evidence under the National 


General 


| from Federal funds. 


| deaths and injuries represented a loss of ! 


| 1,399,000 man days or 5% per cent of the 
total man days worked. 

Persons employed at quarries in Penn- 
sylvania outnumbered those employed 
in any other State. The 
Pennsylvania showed 18,138 men 
| ployed in 1925. Ohio ranked second with 
6,620 men. California reported 


603, and New York 4,390. Other States 
having as many as 2,000 men employed 


| 281, Tennessee 
Wisconsin 2,031. 


show that they received 150 prizes at 


reports for | 
em- | 


6,075, | 
Indiana 5,457, Illinois 4,872, Vermont 4,- | 


at quarries were Missouri 3,501, Georgia | 
2,862, Massachusetts 2,635, Virginia 2,- | 
2,256, Michigan 2,191 and | 


The ruling which has just been made 
public by Mr. Ginn, resulted from two 
claims by two prohibition 
Arizona who said they 


submitted 


agents in ex- 


pended certain sums to procure evidence | 


in prohibition cases. Mr. Ginn, in reject- 
ing the claims, said the agents had 
violated the State laws of Arizona. 

Mr. Ginn quoted decisions rendered by 
Federal judges and commented as fol- 
lows: 

“The appropriation for expenses of en- 
forcing the 


| tained while engaged in gambling in vio- 


county fairs, 45 State prizes, and 3 were | 


awarded trips to the National Congress. 
Ten Indian 
| State club events. 
Indian children amounted to $494 in 
| addition to ribbon awards and free trips. 
| The highest honor of the year was 
' captured by Hannah High Hawk, a full- 
blood Sioux girl, age 12, of the Cheyenne 
River Reservation in South Dakota, who 
was presented with a free trip to the 
National Congress on the corn she raised. 
‘ The National Congress is the climaxing 
feature of the year’s work. 


clubs also demonstrated at | 
Cash prizes won by | 
| amounts 


| 
| 


lation of the State laws in an effort to 
detect or secure evidence of violations of 
the prohibition laws.” 


There had been no definite showing, | 


he said, “as to what part, if any, of the 
claimed was necessarily 
pended for the securing of evidence.” 
Furthermore, he pointed out, “the fact 
that an expenditure has been authorized 
by a superior officer does not always 
constitute authority therefor. 


is such that reimbursement therefor can- 
not be authorized in the absence of spe- 
cific legislative authority therefor.” 


General | 


provisions of the national | 
prohibition act is not available to re- | 
imburse prohibition agents for losses sus- ! 


ex- | 


The char- } 
acter of the expenditure here involved ! 





Bill Proposes Fund 


For Farm Colleges 


A bill (Senate Bill No. 5263) to pro- 
vide for further development of agricul- 


tural extension work between State agri- | 


cultural colleges was introduced January 
14 by Senator Capper (Rep.), Kansas. 


The bill authorizes an appropriation | 


of $480,000 for the fiscal year 1928, 


| $10,000 to be awarded each State co- 
| operating with its purpose. 
| thorizes an appropriation of $500,000 for 


this purpose, and a mounting fund of 


$500,00 to be added each year for 11 | 
permanent appropriation of | 
$6,000,000 annually after the eleventh | 


years and 


year. 


Bill to Control Delegates 


In Politics Introduced | 


A bill (Senate Bill No. 5236) to pro- 


| hibit officers and employes of the United 


States and members of Congress from 


acting as officers of or delegates to polit- 
ical party conventions or committee meet- | 
ings was introduced January 12 by Sen- | 


ator Couzens (Rep.), Michigan. 
It was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


| Fund Distribution Sought | 
For Indians of Oklahoma | 


Authority for the per capita payment 
from tribal funds to the Kiowa, Com- 
anche, and the Apache Indians of Okla- 
homa, would be given in a bill (House 


Bill No. 16252) introduced in the House | 


on January 13, by Representative 


| Thomas (Dem.),, of Medicine Park, Ok- 


lahoma. 





| Appropriation Voted 


The figures for food repre- | 
| sent the cost of all articles, weighted ac- 


| 15959) 


Senate Passes House Bill 


| infancy. 


It also au- | 








ALL STATEMENTS HereIN ARE GIVEN ON OFFICIAL AUTHORITY ONLY 
AND WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY. 


Public Health 


Candidates to Be Tested 
For Public Health Service 


Examinations of candidates for en- 
trance into the Regular Corps of the 
Public Health Service will be held at 
Washington, D. C., Chicago, New 
Orleans, and San Francisco on Febru- 
ary 7, it has just been announced 
orally at the offices of the Public Health 
Service. 

Candidates for these examinations, 
it was explained, must be not less than 
23 nor more than 32 years old, and 
they must have been graduated in 
medicine’ at some reputable medical 
college and have had one year’s hos- 
pital experience or two years’ profes- 
sional practice. They must pass oral, 
written, and clinical tests before a board 
of medical officers and undergo physi- | 
cal examinations. 

Successful candidates will be recom- 
mended for appointment by the Presi- 
dent, with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. 

Requests for information or permis- 
sion to take this examination should 
be addressed to the Surgeon General, 
United States Public Health Service, | 
Washington, D. C. 


Independent Offices 


House Passes Bill Carrying 
Total of $512,901,000 for 
1928 Unanimously. 


The House, on January 14, unani- 
mously passed the bill (House Bill No. 
making appropriations for the 
independent executive offices of the Gov- 
ernment for the fiscal year 1928. The 
bill carries a total appropriation of 
$512,901,000. 

Provisions are made in the bill for ap- 





| propriations for the Veterans’ Bureau, 


the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Civil Service Commission, General Ac- 
counting Office, Shipping Board and 
other bureaus and independent establish- 
ments. It also provides for expenses of 
the executive office, including the 
salaries of the President and the Vice 
President. 

The section making an appropriation 
for the Shipping Board was the only | 
contested provision during the debate on 
the bill. Efforts were defeated to re- 
move the necessity of the President’s 
approval for a portion of the sum pro- 
posed to be given the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation. 

The bill carries a proposed appropria- 
tion of $17,000,000 to meet the losses of 


| the Emergency Fleet Corporation, and 


$5,000,000 is appropriated for operation 
of vessels taken back from private lines 
by the Shipping Board. An amendment 
proposing that only citizens of the 
United States be employed as workmen 
in the reconditioning and repair of ves- 
sels was ruled out of order. 


Providing Maternity Aid 
The Senate has passed House bill No. } 
7555, to authorize for the fiscal years 
1928 and 1929 appropriations to carry 
out the provisions of the Sheppard- 
Towner act for the promotion of the | 
welfare and hygiene of maternity and 
The bill was passed after 
an amendment had been accepted, pro- 
viding for repeal of the act on June 
30, 1920. 
Previously, a} 
weuld 
period to 


the Senate rejected 
committee amendment which 
have limited the extension 
one year. 





! mouth disease. 
| minution of the outbreak certainly justi- 


Child 
Welfare 


Livestock in England 
Is Protected Against 
Disease by Embargo 


Successful Operation of Im- 
port Barrier Is Reported by 
British Minister of 
Agriculture. 


Success of the English embargo 


against meats imported@from countries in 


| which foot-and-mouth disease is preva- 


lent is cited by Dr. John R. Mohler in an 
oral discussion of the similar embargo of 
the United States which became effective 


| January 1, 1927. 


Argentina, one of the countries af- 
fected by the new embargo, has begun 
efforts to combat the disease, according 
to information received indirectly by Dr. 
Mohler. The policy of the Bureau of Ani- 


mal Industry is one of leniency, accord- 


| ing to Dr. Mohler, and information has 


been forwarded to countries interested 


that shipments reaching here before 


| March 1 may be permitted to enter under 


rigid inspection. 
Embargo Protects Cattle. 
Information concerning the operation 
of the English embargo, contained in a 
clipping from the London Times of De- 
cember 11, and forwarded to Dr. Morler 
by the British Ministry of Agriculture, 


| follows: 


Addressing a meeting of members of 


| the Essex County Farmers’ Union at 
| Chelmsford yesterday, Walter Guinness, 
| Minister of Agriculture, commented on 


the success which was attending the 
measures taken to suppress foot-and- 
Figures showing the di- 


fied the course which was taken in pro- 
hibiting the importation of foreign car- 
casses. 

The conditions in England contrasted 
very favorably with those on the Conti- 
nent. In the five nearest Continental 
countries, France, Holland, Belgium, Ger- 
many, and Denmark, there were last year 
160,000 outbreaks of the disease. In the 


| first 10 months of this year there had 


been 393,000. 

Hitherto, whenever there had been an 
increase in outbreaks in those countries, 
England, to a lesser extent, had shown 
the same tendency. But this year, thanks, 
we believe, to the embargo, we appeared 
to have cut ourselves adrift from Conti- 
nental infection. 

Outbreaks Reduced. 

While their figures had increased, ours 
had been growing less, and this year we 
had fewer outbreaks than in any year 
since the disease became serious six year's 
ago. The emhargo would certainly be 
retained while the state of Europe made 
it necessary for the protection of our 
flocks and herds. 

Some suggested that 


an embarg, | 


| should be placed on the importation of 
| foreign 


skimmed milk in a condensed 
form. Though he agreed that it might 
be most undesirable stock, it was simply 
impossible for any Government to at- 
tempt to dictate to people what they 
should or should not buy. The Govern- 
ment could do no more than warn people 
against such milk as unfit for their chil- 
dren to consume. 


Dr. A. T. Morrison Named 
For Post in Health Service 


President Cooliage has sent to the Sen- 
ate the nomination of Dr. Albert T. 
Morrison to be Assistant Surgeon Gen- 


eral of the Public Health Service. 
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Foreign Affairs America Labor 


| Administration Policy Toward Nicaragua 
Defended on Senate Floor b y Mr. Lenroot 


3943) 
Central . Diplomatic 


Policies 


Immigration 


Department of Labor 
Cites Accident Rate 


e : li . . nq 9 
Nicaraguan Policy Index-Summary of Today's Issue 


Criticized in Debates 
In Senate and House 


Mr. La Follette Declares 
Statement of Secretary of 
State the ‘“Flimsiest 
of Propaganda.” 


Discussion of the Central American 
situation in the Senate on January 14 
centered around criticism of the Admin- 


istration’s policy by Senators La Follette 


(Rep.), Wisconsin; Dill (Dem.), Wash- | 


ington, and McKellar (Dem.), Tennessee, 
and a charge by Senator Heflin (Dem.), 
Alabama, that Roman Catholic influences 
are endeavoring to draw the United 
States into a war with Mexico. 

Senator La Follette criticized Frank B. 
Kellogg, Secretary of State, for causing 


to be made public a memorandum pur- | 


porting to relate to Bolshevist activities 


in Mexico and Latin America, which the | 


Seeretary presented to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs on January 
12. Senator Edge (Rep.), New Jersey, 
said the action of the Secretary was 
justified. 

In the House the policy of President 
Coolidge and the Department of State 
Was supported by Representative Eaton 
(Rep.), of North Plainfield, N. J., and 
criticized by Representative Huddleston 
(Dem.), of Birmingham, Ala., Repre- 
sentative Moore (Dem.), of Fairfax, Va., 


who took part in the debate, introduced | 


a resolution providing for the severance 
of diplomatic relations with Mexico. 
Senator Hill proposed arbitration of 
the dispute between the United States 
and Mexico over the land laws of Mexico. 
He also expressed favor with the sug- 
gestion of Senator Borah (Rep.), of 


Idaho, in his speech in the Senate on | 


January 13, that steps be taken by this 


Government to see that Nicaragua is pro- | 


vided with a government chosen by a 
majority of the people. Senator Borah 
suggested a new election in Nicargua 
under protection of American Marines. 
fear of War Held Unfounded. 


There is no foundation in fact for fears | 


of war with Mexico, said Senator Dill, 
unless “it is the purpose of this Govern- 
ment to play the part of an overruling 
powers ynd of a “big bully.” 

The ofter of Mexico to arbitrate claims 


under the Mexican land laws, which went | 


into effect on January 1, is “unanswer- 
able.” Senator Dill said. He added that 
in its relations with Nicaragua _ the 
United States ought to play 
of a “big brother” instead of taking its 
“present bullying attitude.” 

Senator McKellar concurred in Sena- 
tor Dill’s remarks, asserting that the 
present policy of the administration in 
dealing with Latin American countries is 
“indefensible.” 


eee | 
Senator ‘Heflin then arose to criticize 
with | 
Mexico” which, he said, “commenced in | 


an “effort to draw us into war 
August, 1926.” 
Fund Alleged to Promote War. 

The Senator charged church influences 
with being behind a “demand for war” 
with Mexico, asserting that at the Phila- 
delphia convention of the Knights of 
Columbus in 1926 a fund of $1,000,000 
was raised to spread propaganda toward 
that end. 

Senator Heflin said he was not op- 
posed to Catholics in particular, but ob- 
jected to the use by any denomination 
of .influences bringing church demands 
upon constitutional government. 

Senator La Follette after declaring 
that he considers the policy of the Ad- 
ministrafion toward that country as “un- 

‘ justified and unconscionable,” criticized 


Secretary Kellogg for presenting to the | 


Senate Foreign Relations Committee and 
asking the committee to make public a 
memorandum dealing with alleged Bol- 
shevist activities in Mexico and Central 
America. 

Statement Called Propaganda. 

That action, Senator La Follette said, 
tended to create the impression in the 
public mind that Mr. Kellogg had pre- 
sented proof of Bolshevick, activities in 
Central America when, as a matter of 
fact, the Senator said, the document 
“was the flimiest sort of propaganda.” 
The Senator asserted that the Secre- 
tary had t,ade the memorandum public 
with the knowledge that it would be 
construed by casual head-line readers 
as proof to sustain statements on the 
same subject made in a recent press dis- 
patch, which an official of the Depart- 
ment of State was said to have in- 
spired. The charge has been denied by 
the Secretary of State. 

Senator La Follette, in conclusion, said 
steps should be taken to remedy the 
injustice done by the action of the Sec- 
retary of State. 

Earlier Intervention Cited. 

Speaking in the House, Representative 
Eaton said that during the last 20 -years 
the United States has had Marines in 
Nicaragua ‘‘time and time again and al- 
ways at the request of one or both 
parties to some internal Nicaraguan dis- 
pute. ’ 

“We have always been, we are now, 
and we always will be that country’s 
best friend’ he declared. ‘‘The pres- 
ent hysterical attempt to make a par- 
tisan mountain out of the Nicaraguan 
molehill becomes very much of a tem- 
pest in a teapot.” 

Referring. to relations with Mexico, 
he said that “with Mexico there is real 
difficulty. 


Latin area and for the United States is 
an imported danger. It comes from 
Russia. It is a part of that most amaz- 
ing movement in history known as Com- 
munism or Bolshevism.” 

“When ourcountry goes into the world 
to discharge its duties and defend its 
rights,” Representative Eaton concluded, 
“every right-minded American wants it 
to go panoplied in the majesty of power 


the part | 





The real danger in Mexico | 
for the Mexican people, for the whole | 





Colonel MacNider, in address to 
American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors, says defense plans have been re- 
duecd to point where army is inade- 
quate for nation’s needs. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

See “Government Personnel.” 


Nominations 


President’ submits to Senate list of 
nominations for appointments as post- 
masters in 43 States. 

Page 12, Col. 7 

Dr. A. T. Morrison nominated as As- 
sistant Svutgeon General of Public 
Health Service. 


Oil 


Page 2, Col. 7 


Geological Survey tells of increased | 
public | 


efficiency in use of fuels by 
utility plants producing electricity to 
meet advanced costs of coal wand oil 
since World War. 

Page 1, Col. 3 


Bureau of Standard devises chhrt to | 


show effect of temperature on viscosity 
of lubricating oils. 
Page 8, Col. 6 


Packers 


Volume of business based on check 
payments as reported for week ending 
January 8. 

Page 9, Col. 7 


Patents 


Patent suits filed in the vaious courts 
of the United States. = 
Page 13, Col. 5 
~ Examiners-in-chief reverse rejection 
of three claims for patent on scorer for 
card game of bridge. 
Page 13, Col. 1 


Postal Service 


Kingdom of Hedjaz agrees to accept 


dutiable articles dispatched in regular | 


* mails. 
Page 12, Col. 7 
Coins and bank notes by parcel post 
not admitted to Belgian Congo. 
Page 12, Col. 1 
President submits to Senate list of 


nominations for appointments as post- | 


masters in 43 States. 
Page 12, Col. 4 


Prohibition 


Reimbursement deni¢td to prohibition | 
agents for gambling, losses incurred in | 


getting evidence. 


Page 2, Col. 4 | 


See “Court Decisions.”’ 
ublic Health 


Weekly health index chart. 


Page 2, Col. 4 | 


Senate passes House bill making ap- 
propriations for extending operation of 
act for promotion of hygiene in mater- 
nity and infancy. 


Page 2, Col. 6. 


State problems in maternity and in- 
fant welfare discussed at conference of 
State officials in Washington. 

Page 2, Col. 1 

Examinations of candidates for Regu- 
lar Corps of Public Health Service to 
be held at four cities. 


Public Lands 


Full text of ruling denying appeal 
on placer mining claims’ in 
Canyon. 


Page 2, Col. 6 


Page 4, Col. 3 
Public Utilities 


Supreme Court of the United States 
asked to pass upon questions involved 
in municipal regulation of fares on 
street car lines. 

Page 11, Col. 4 


Geological Survey tells of increased | 


efficiency in use of fuels by public util- 
ity plants producing electricity to meet 
advanced costs of coal and oil since 
World War. 

Page 1, Col. 3 


Modification Proposed 
In hnnigration Law 


Representative Celler Suggests 
Eliminating Provisions On 
National Origins. 


in regard to this theory, according to 
Representative Celler (Dem.), of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. A statement issued by Mr. 
Celler follows in part: 


correct or it is incorrect. 


amend Section II of the Immigration 


Act of 1924 and throw out the national | 
the only | 
dignified course to pursue but politicians | 


origins provisions. That is 
think otherwise. They want to ‘pull the 
wool over the eyes’ of the 
save the administration from 
the mistake of alienating the German, 
Irish and Scandinavian vote, and yet 


satisfy the avid restrictionist. 


“Under section II the President must | 
| cial 
hagen. 
The language | 
must give the | 


make the proclamation of quotas as 
ascertained by the Secretaries of Com- 
merce, Labor and State. 
used is mandatory. He 
order on or before April 1, 


1927. Just 


controlled by justice, of honor unsullied, | 


of courage unquestioned.” 


on the failure of the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee to ask Secretary of 
State ~Kellogg to appear before it to 
discuss the Nicaraguan-Mexican situa- 
tion. He said that instead of desiring 
information it appeared that the 
jority members of the comninittee were 
opposed to “being told what the situa- 
tion was.” ° 


Grand 


@ | 


public and |} 
making | 
| payment of specific 


no 


| ing 
Representative Huddleston commented | 





ma- | 
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| . 
| Publishers 


Colonel MacNider, in _ address to 
American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
| tors, says defense plans have been re- 
duecd to point where army is inade- 

| quate for nation’s needs. 


Page 1, Col. 2 
Radio 


Department of Commerce says there 
are now 300,000 radio sets in Canada, 
but decline in popularity is feared. 

Page 5, Col. 2 

President Coolidge declared to favor 
creation of board functioning under De- 
partment of Commerce to act on dis- 
putes over wave lengths and other radio 
controversies. 


Railroads 


Summary of finding ruling freights 
on ‘coal unfair to Florida. 
Page 10, Col. 7 
Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
ports lack of jurisdiction for damages 
from Pullman Company for refusal to 
sell Negro transportation. 
Page 10, Col. 6 
Proposed cancellation of storage-in- 
transit arrangements on iron and steel 
held justified. 


Page 1, Col. 7 


Page 10, Col. 4 
Approval given automatic train-stop 
system on division of Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy Railroad. 
Page 10, Col. 3 
Counsel for railroad executives, at 
hearing on Fess Bill, says present law is 
inadequate for railroad consolidations. 
Page 10, Col. 3 
Summary of rate decisions by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 
Page 10, Col. 2 
Summary of rate complaints filed 
| with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
; sion. 
Page 10, Col. 2 
Summary of report valuing the prop- 
| arties of the Delaware & Hudson Rail- 
road. 
Page 10, Col. 1 
President of New York Central and 
Big Four tells I. C. C. proposed lease 
of latter lines by former will result in 
better service at less cost. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Egyptians inaugurating | standard 
gauge railroad lines for railroads. 
Page 8, Col. 7 
Santa Fe Railway seeks authority to 
lease extension of California, Arizona 
; and Santa Fe and Pecos River Railroad. 
Page 14, Col. 2 
Authority is asked by Western New 
York and Pennsylvania Railroad to 
abandon portion of branch line. 
Page 14, Col. 6 
Maturity extended of government 
| loan to receiver of Georgia & Florida 
Railroad. 





Page 1, Col. 1 
See ‘Court Decisions.’’ 


Reclamation 


Continuation of full text of House 

minority report on Boulder Dam project. 

Page 9, Col. 1 

Favorable reports ordered by House 

| Committee on four bills affecting irri- 

gation in the West. 

Page 4, Col. 4 

Secretary Work writes Congressional 

| committees opposing extension of time 
for payment of reclamation fees. 

Page 1, Col. 4 


Reiail Trade 


Volume of business’ based on check 
payments as reparted for week ending 
January 8. 

Page 9, Col. 7 
Science 
Bureau of Standards issues fourth 


edition of circular on Magnetic-Testing. 
Page 5, Col. 6 





| Changes Are Amnounced 


In Diplomatic Offices 


The Department of State has just an- 
nounced the changes in American diplo- 
matic and consular offices: 

John Dyneley Prince, American Minis- 
ter to the Kingdom of Serbs, Croats and 


ee oe _ , | Slovenes, has,informed the Department 
If the national origins theory is in- | 


correct immediate steps should be taken | 
to amend section 11 of the Immigration | 


Act of 1924 and throw out the provisions | . : 
| addressed as American Consul General 


| at Belfast, Ireland. 


that he resumed charge of the legation 
at Belgrade on January 8, 1927. 
Mr. Thomas D. Bowman should be 


Norway Again Reduces 
“Either the national origins theory is | . 
If it is incor- | 
rect immediate steps should be taken to | 


Surtax on Gold Imports 


Norway has again reduced the surtax 
on gold imports, according to an an- 
nouncement just issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The full text of the 
announcement follows: 

The Norwegian gold  surtax for the 
duties in paper 
crowns has again been reduced from 30 
per cent to 20 per cent, according to a 
cable to the Department from Commer- 
Attache Harry Sorensen, Copen- 


because action would be embarrassing is 
reason for inaction. 
“*The plain duty“of the President is to 
send a message to Congress recommend- 
the repeal of this silly national 
origins theory. Instead, we have the fine 
spectacle of a report from the Secre- 
taries of Commerce, Labor and State 
giving the quotas under national origins, 


; which report is followed by a second re- 


port which repudiates the first one. They 
now’ state that ‘this statistical and his- 
torical information available raises grave 
doubts’ as to computations possible un- 
dex the national origims theoiy,” 


Shipping 
**Leviathan” to be overhauled to en- 


large accommodations. 
Page ke Gls 


Social Welf are 


Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
ports lack of jurisdiction for damages 
from Pullman Company for refusal to 
sell Negro transportation. 

Page 10, Col. 6 


Sugar 


See “Cpstoms.” 


Supreme Court 


Supreme Court of the United States 
asked to pass upon interpretation of 
coniract between iron company and 
Government. ; 

Page 8, Col. 1 

Supreme Court of the United States 
asked to pass upon questions involved 
im municipal regulation of fares on 
street car lines. 

- Page 11, Col. 4 

Journal and day call of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, January 
14-15. 

Page 14, Col. 2 


Taxation 


Board of tax appeals holds payment 
of life insurance policy taken out by 
petitioner who named religious or chari- 
table organization as beneficiary, is not 
a gift or contribution within meaning 
of Revenue Act. \ 

Page 6, Col. 5 

Board of Tax Appeals sustains con- 
tention of aWter Company that plant 
was undervalued in determining tax de- 
ficiency. 

Page 6, Col. 2 

General Counsel Memorandum ruling 
that vague generalties afford no basis 
for readjustment. 

Page 6, Col. 1 


Territories 


See “Agriculture.”’ 
Textiles 


Prices on Boston wool market re- 
ported steady in face of slow trading 
for week ended January 11. 

Page 8, Col. 1 


See “Commerce, Trade.” 


Tobacco 

Virginia and North Carolina adopt 
United States type ciassification of 
American-grown tobacco. 

Page 4, Col. 6 

Testimony before House Committee 
in favor of removing restrictions on im- 
ports of Cuban cigars, and outlining 
threatened reprisals by Cuba. 
Page 1, Col. 1 


Veterans 
Veterans’ Bureau issues order for 
treatment by Bureau hospitals of vet- 
erans whose disabilities are not con- 
nected with service. 
Page 12, Col. 7 
Full text of Federal Reserve Board 
regulation covering rediscount of vet- 
erans’ promissory notes. 
Page 12, Col. 2 


Water Poawver 


Continuation of full text of Hause 
minority report on Boulder Dam project. 
Page 9, Col. 1 


Wholesale Trade 


Volume of business based on check 
payments as reported for week ending 
January 8. 


Wool 
Prices on Boston wool market re- 
ported steady in face of slow trading 
for week ended January 11. 
| Page 8, Col. 1 | 


Treaty Held to Give 


Protection to Jews 





Page 9, Col. 7 


Secretary Kellogg Advises Rep- 
resentative Celler_They May 
Appeal to World Court. 


Celler (Dem.). of 
has just made public a 


Representative 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 
letter received by 


ment of State amd his answer thereto 
regarding the 
Jews in the cities 
Jassy and Bucharest in Rumania. 

The Secretary of State, in his letter, 
reported that a treaty between the Prin- 
Associated Powers and 


in Paris on December 9, 


cipal Allied and 
Rumania, signed 


1919, guarantees the rights of the minori- | 


ties in Rumania. By that treaty, ac- 
cording to the letter, Rumania agreed to 
réfer any question. arising out of the 
treaty tg the Permanent Court of Inter- 
nationa¥ Justice. 





| of Idaho. 
| Lenroot 
| maintaining 


The administration’s policy toward 
Nicaragua was criticized in the Senate 
on January 13 by Senator Borah (Rep.), 
Following his address Senator 
(Rep.), of Wisconsin, spoke 
that the landing of the 


| marines in Nicaragua was in pursuance 
| of amicable relations. 


(The full text of Senator Borah’s ad- 


dress was published in the issue of Janu- | 
| I have been unable to secure any. 


ary 15.) 
Excerpts from the debate during the 


| address of Senator Lenroot follow: 


| like to ask the 


| was absent from 
| was driven away by force? 


Mr. Lenroot: What happened in 1912 
was that the Congress of Nicaragua re- 
fused to follow the suggestion of 
United States that 
election, and by congressional act 
continued those then in office until 
end of their terms. 


they 
the 


With reference to the facts that we 
have here, there is no question, as the 
Senator from Idaho has said, as to the 
election of Sacasa as Vice President, and 
there can be no question, in my view, 
that if he had been in Nicaragua at the 
time of the resignation of Solorzano, he 
would have been entitled, under the con- 
stitution, to succeed him. 

Debate Reason for Leaving. 
(Rep.), Nebr.: I would 

Senator if there is any 
controversy over this fact: That Sacasa 
Nicaragua because he 
Does the 


Mr. Norris 


| Senator concede that? 
| 


| to the Senator 


Mr. Lenroot: No; I do not. May I say 
that, so far as I know, 
there were no overt acts of any kind 
against Sacasa, but that he did go 
through fear I would not for a moment 
deny. 

Mr. Edge (Rep.), N. J.: Mr. President, 
it is an established and conceded fact, 


| is it not, that he was invited to return? 


Mr. Lenroot: He was invited to return 


| about a year after he left. 


| were driven out 


If I became scared and 

of my country because 
I‘ thought some people were going to 
kill me. and the men I thought were go- 
ing to kill me invited me to come back, 
I do not know that I would go. 

Mr. Edge: I will ask the Senator, then, 
how could the constitutional provision be 


Mr. Norris: 


carried out if the vice president should. 


be afraid to come back? 


Mr. Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana: 


| With reference to Sacasa returning to 


Corinto, let me suggest this—that he did 


| not return to Corinto, but he did send 


two representatives there, who.were au- 


| thorized and directed to act for him, and 
| those representatives did appear there 


as:his representatives. 

Mr. Walsh (Dem.), of Montana: What 
is surprising to me is that when the res- 
ignation of Solorzano was contemplated, 


| and Sacasa was just across the border 


| 
| 


him from the Depart- | 


alleged mistreatment of | 
of Kishineff, Kalrash, | 





6 ' 
“This article of the treaty would seem 


to indicate that 


the Jews of Rumania | 


have been provided with a forum before | 


which any infractions of the treaty can 


be brought,” Secretary Kellogg states in | 


his letter. 
is aware no appeal has been made 
behalf of the Jews of Rumania under this 
article of the treaty. The treaty, al- 
though signed by American representa- 
tives at the Paris conference, was never 
ratified by the U mited States.” 

Representative 
states that “in may opinion the treaty of 
Paris did not create an exclusive remedy 
or set up an exclusive tribunal to which 
these grievances might be 
still think, on grounds of lofty humanity, 
our Government would have the moral 
right to protest along the lines suggested 
in my previous COmmunication,” 


“So 


far as the Department | 
in | 


Celler, in his answer, | 


| 
| 


referred. I. 


in Guatemala, the representatives of 
the Government of the United States did 
not say to the Nicaraguan people, ““Why, 
of course, if Solorzano resigns Sacasa is 
the proper one for president. Why do 
you not send for him and get him here?” 
Why is it we cannot have the facts 


In 1899 the automobile industry 
produced an average of about 
one and three-quarters cars per. 
worker a yéar.' 


In 1923 the output per worker 
.was nearly ten carsa year. 


the | 
there be a popular | 








| Declares Absence of Vice President From Country Made 
Elevation Impossible; 


Debate Follows. 

about the matter? The State Depart- 
ment must know all about this. I ask 
the Senator from Wisconsin, What is the 
secret of the whole business? 

Mr. Lenroot: I am frank to say to the 
Senator from Montana that I have been 
just as anxious to secure the facts with 
reference to that matter as he has, and 


Mr. Pepper (Rep.), of Pa.: As I under- 
stand it, at the time the former President 


resigned, Sacasa, whether or not he was | 


entitled to make a claim, made no claim, 
either the ground or elsewhere, of 
right of succession; that when Diaz was 
elected, Sacasa made no claim from any 
quarter of the world, wherever he hap- 


on 


constitutional 


successor of the former 


| President; that when we recognized Diaz 


there was no claim by Sacasa for recogni- 
tion by us, and that there never was any 
claim by Sacasa of his constitutional 


right to succeed until months after we | 


had recognized the Diaz Government. 

Mr. Borah: No, Mr. President; that is 
a very great mistake. He did make a 
claim and made it right here in Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Pepper Differs. 

Mr. Pepper: My information is to the 
contrary. I think the Senator from 
Idaho essentially mistaken. There 
was no claim by Sacasa} at the time Diaz 
was expelled, that he was the rightful 
successor. There was no claim made 
upon the Government of the United 
States to recognize him. There was, 
months afterwards, a claim such as the 
Senator from Idaho has specified at the 
time of the Corinto conference, and the 
statement , by the representantives of 
Sdeasa made at that conference had re- 
lation to a succession which had 
closed by the logic of events months be- 
fore. , 

Mr. Borah: The Senator is in error. 
He did fake his claim and made it here 
in Washington at, the time that Cha- 
morro was dictator. He made it here 
at the time and long before Diaz was 
recognized, and he made it at the con- 
ference also. 

The full text of this deWate may be 
found in the issue of January 13 of 
the Congressional Record, pages 
1580 to 1587. 


is 


Bill Would Present Statue. 
Of Henry Clay to Venezuela 


The House Committe on Foreign Af- 
fairs has just reported favorably on 
House Bill No. 11278, which authorizes 
the Secretary of State to procure and to 
present to the government of Venezuela, 
a bronze statue of Henry Clay. 


Under the terms of the bill the statue 
will be erected in the city of Caracas, at 
a total cost, including transportation, 
ete., not to exceed $41,000. 


ao 


How can this industry pay high 


wages and still give the public 
bigger value every year? Because 
electricity works so cheaply. 


- 


Among the many engineers” 
of the General Electric 
Company aremen who have 
specialized in the appli- 
cation of electricity to 
particular industries. Their 
services are offered to 
manufacturersforany prob- 
(lem, bigor little, anywhere. — 


For every automobile workman 
in 1923 
man-power of electricity. Every 
workman is, in effect, aforeman, 


there was nineteen 








been | 





For Steel Industry 


States Decline Almost Con- 
stant for Last 16 Years 
Due to Methods 
of Safety. 


Accident rates in the iron and steel 
industry showed a further decline in 
1925, according to a statement just made 
public by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of the Department of Labor based upon 
a study of statistics of accidents in the 
industry. The decline has been almost 
constant for 16 years, states the bureat, 


| which adds that the effect of well-ors 


ganized safety work is shown by the fact 
that in the plants where energetic and 


| continuous safety work is carried on, the 
pens to have been then, that he was the | 


reduction in accident frequency since 
1913 has been about 86 per cent as come 
pared with about 15 per cent in plantg 
where the work has not been particularly 
stressed. 

The statement, in part, follows: 

Annual Accident Study. 

“The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ ane 
nual study of accidents in the iron and 
steel industry has just been completed 
for the year 1925. The results show a 
continuing decline in accident rates in 
1925 as compared with 1924. This de 
cline has been almost constant during the 
whole period of 16 years during which 
the bureau has been compiling such sta- 
tistics. 

“There is, however, a marked differ- 
ence between the experience of those 
plants in which energetic and continuous 
safety work has been carried on and 
those in which safety work has not been 
given such prominence. In the former 
group the reduction in accident frequency 
since 1913 has been approximately 86 
per cent, while the reduction in the case 
of those plants in which safety work has 
not been so stressed has been only about 
15 per cent. 

“The records of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics mow cover the experience of 
the iron and steel industry for the pe- 
riod from 1910 to 1925. To illustrate 
what has happened in this interval, and 
also to show the results obtained by in-, 
tensive accident-prevention effort, Tables 
1 and 2 are presented. 

“Table 1 shows the accident experience 
of a group of plants in the iron and 
steel industry which produce approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of the output, and 
which were not only among the first to 
undertake accident prevention, but have 
continued a safety campaign with great 
energy and persistence. Table 2 shows 
the accident experience of all the plants 
covered by the study, including the plants 
of Table 1 as well as another group in 
which safety work has been less empha- 
sized. 

“The two tables are not identical in 
form but in a general way they are 
comparable. Table 1 is on an annual 
basis, while Table 2 is for periods of 
five years. 

To be continued in the issue of 
January 16. ‘ 
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having a crew of nineteen men 
under his command. In fact, if it 
were. not for electricity and 
modern methods, _three-fourths 
of America’s man-power would 
be needed to build the cars we. 
now produce. 


And electrical man-power) 
thanks to an abundance of cheap 
electricity, costs but a few cents 
an hour. Isn’t this a lesson in! 
economy that should be applied 
more completely to all industries. 
—and to our offices, farms, and, 
homes? 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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Livestock 


Fruits 


South Will Increase 
Production of Hogs, 
_ “Farm Survey Shows 


More Breeding Expected to 
Follow Failure of Cotton 
Crop, Says Govern- 
ment Report. 


a 

. [Continued from Page 1.] 
States 
sows bred, or to be bred, for farrow. 

The full text of the announcement 
follows: 

,A tendency to increase hog production 
next year in regions outside the Corn 
Belt States, especially in the South, is 
shown by a pig survey made by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. in cooperation with the Post Office 


Apples in Barrels 
Higher at Liverpool 


of 34 per cent in 1927 over 1926 in | 


Department, through the rural carriers. | 


-While the Corn Belt States showed 
only an increase of nine per cent in sows 
Bred or to be bred for farrow in the 
spring of 1927, over the numbered far- 
rowed in the spring of 1926, for the 
United States the increase was 13 per, 
cent, due to indicate increases of 14 per 
cent in the North Atlantic, 21 per cent 

the South Atlantic, 3f per cent in the 
South Central, and 25 per cent in the 

Far-western States. 

While the reported intentions to in- 
crease breeding are the largest shown 
in the regions outside of the Corn Belt 
by any of the four December surveys 
made to date, the actual farrowings re- 
ported the following spring have been 
much smaller than reported intentions 
te, breed in December in years of re- 
ported increased intentions, 
spread being much wider than 
Corn Belt. 

/ Breeding Checked by Cholera. 
“The number of sows farrowed in the 
fall of 1926 was only 2 per cent larger 
for the United States and 5 per cent 
larger for the Corn Belt than in the fall 
of 1925, and of pigs saved 8 per cent 
larger for the United States and 4 per 
cent larger for the Corn Belt. While 
the June, 1926, survey both for the Corn 
Belt and outside regions showed a large 
intended increase in breeding for the 
fajl of 1926, this increase did not ma- 
terialize due to drought in some sections 
and a widespread hog cholera epidemic. 

Hog production in the Southern States 
has declined steadily from 1920 to 1926 
and has reached the lowest point in 
many years. It now seems probable that 
the low point has been reached and that 
for the next few years there will be a 
strong tendency to increase production. 

For the Corn Belt States, the figures 
of sows bred to farrow next spring do 
not indicate any material increase in hog 
production in the spring of 1927 over 
that of 1926. 


Production of Capers 
Is Algerian Industry 


Cultivation of Pungent Flower 
Bud Described 


sular Report. 


in Con- 


A description of the caper industry— 
the growing, harvesting and sale of the 
pungent flower bud especially favored 
for the sauce of boiled mutton—has been 
transmitted from Algiers in a consular 
report and made public by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The full text fol- 
lows: 

-The cutting and preparing of capers 
is an industry of some importance in Al- 
geria, according to a report from Vice 
Consul David Williamson, Algeria. The 
caper is a pungent, grayish green flower 
bud which grows wild in Algeria and in 
many other parts of the Mediterranean 
basin, of which, when pickled in brine 
or vinegar, is used as a condiment. Ger- 
many is the principal buyer of Algerian 
capers, with the United States and Great 
Britain following in order. 

; Introduced by Phoenicians. 

. Introduced into Europe from _ the 
Orient by the Phoenecians, the caper 
plant was cultivated in southern France 
with remunerative results until 1892, 
when Spain and Algeria upset the mar- 
ket by their shipments to France. At 
the present time the competition is still 
kéen. 

Plantations of capers have increased 
in. area in some French districts, while 
in others their cultivation has ceased 
and the young shrubs pulled out of the 

round. The producers around Mar- 
seilles, Toulon, Cuges and Roquevaire 
have formed cooperative socieities to at- 
tempt to maintain prices and _ stabilize 
the industry. 

The several varieties of capers are dis- 
tinguished more by their buds than by 
other botanical criteria. There is the 
“round caper,” green with red spots, 
réund and firm; the “nasturtium” caper, 
dark green and angular in shape; the 
“flat caper.” The caper without thorns 
(Capparis Sodada), which thrives in 
Egypt and Arabia, is rare in Algeria. 

Being a mountain shrub, the bush re- 
uires a warm situation with plenty of 
light and shelter. On the contrary, it is 
rot particular as to the fertility of the 
soil arid grows i: arid and stony planes, 
on mountain slopes and rocky valleys. 
*¥n Algeria the caper crop is harvested 
from March to June, whereas the French 
harvest takes place from May to July. 
The picking requires some practice and 
a great deal! of manual dexterity. Women 
and children are generally employed for 
this work. 

, At the beginning of the season, when 
the first buds appear, the capers are 

‘picked once a week; later, it is necessary 
to visit a bush every second day. 
buds are not allowed to develop, since 
the large capers are not marketable. 
+As the capers are picked they are 
Spread thin on sheets in the sun, to 
sweat for a day. Slightly dried, they 
put into a barrel of vinegar. 


re then 
Tt is largely on the qaulity of the vine- 
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with this | 
in the | 


| districts 


The | 
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gar that the quality of the pickled capers 
depends. 

Only enough vinegar is needed in the 
barrel to cover the capers. They are 
allowed to soak for a month in this 
liquid, being held down by a jute sacking. 

Thus prepared, the capers are sold to 


Cotton Seed 


Tobacco 


| ar ° e ‘ e ° 
Placer Mining Claims in National Park in Arizona 


Held Null and Void 


the trade for final selection and prepara- | 


tion. They are sorted in respect to size 

by a series of sieves, each size having a 

name: common, semifine, fine, “capots,” 

nasturtium, superfine, nonpariel. 

Each quality is sold separately. Brine 
sometimes used as 

fluid in the place of vinegar. 


is 


Better Prices for 
Product Fail to Affect 
Boxed Varieties. 


Prices for American barreled apples 
at the Liverpool auction on January 5 
were advanced over the previous week, 
according to a message received by the 
Department of Agriculture from Edwin 
Smith, fruit specialist of the Depart- 
ment. Boxed apples maintained the level 
prevailing in the previous week. 

A departmental statement based on 
quotations supplied by Mr. Smith to the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics fol- 
lows: 

Prices paid for American apples at the 
Liverpool auction on January 5 show an 
advance for most of the barreled varie- 
ties, but boxed varieties were maintained 
at about the same level prevailing last 
week. Maine Baldwins topped the mar- 
ket, selling readily at from $6.23 to $6.57 
per barrel, the highest price paid for 
that particular variety since October 20 
when New York Baldwins reached $6.72 
per barrel. The Baldwins were in good 
color and bright appearance. 

Among the boxed varieties, Washing- 
ton Jonathans realized the best price, 
selling at from $2.68 to $3.10 per box. 
Prices in Hamburg and Copenhagen this 
week were considerably below the Liver- 
pool level. The Copenhagen boxed apple 
market in particular is in a state of stag- 
nation due to over-supplies. 

While the Liverpool auction supplies 
of barreled apples are moderate at the 


| present time, stocks in the hands of jcb- 


bers and retailers are light. Wednes- 
day’s auction indicated a considerable 
improvement in the demand for Virginia 
York Imperials and New York Rhode 
Island Greenings. The Yorks sold readily 
at from $5.35 to $5.96 as compared with 
$4.38 to $5.11 the preceding week, while 
A-215 inch Greenings in good condition 
realized $6.08 per barrel as compared 
with $4.14 paid for the Ungraded 2% 
inch stock offered last week. Some of 
the York Imperials showed slight scald. 

Supplies of Pacific Northwest Jona- 
thans are about cleared up. Shipments 


via the Panama Canal have been arriv- | 


ing in splendid condition. Supplies of 
Oregon Yellow Newtowns are in excess 
of demand. The fruit, moreover, is in 
poor color and of dull, inferior appear- 
ance. Oregon Spitzenburgs are likewise 
in heavy supply and the demand slow. 
The condition of the available supplies 
of this variety is generally poor, ship- 
ments having arrived overripe and with 
a slight amount of decay. There was a 
moderate demand for Washington Wine- 
saps, although supplies were liberal, at 
from $2.68 to $3.04 per box for extra 
fancy fruit. Supplies ge! Oregon Deli- 
cious were only moderate, selling at from 
$2.55 to $2.92 per box as against $2.43 
to $2.62 last week. 

Spanish oranges are now selling at 
from $3.41 to $4.14 per box as compared 
with $2.55 to $3.65 two weeks ago. The 
frost of December 24 and 25 is estimated 
to have damaged 60 per cent of the crop. 
As a result, a reduction of about 40 per 
cent is expected in the quantities which 
the earlier part of the season indicated 
would be available for exportation. Re- 
ports from Australia indicate that the 
boxed apple crop of the Commonwealth 
is much lighter than last year. 


Grape Flies Proposed 
As Subject of Inquiry 


Government Representative 
May Go to Argentina to Study 
Area of Infestation. 


A representative of the Federal Horti- 
cultural Board, Department of Agricul- 
ture, will probably go to Argentina late 
in January to investigate the conditions 
with regard to fruit flies in grapes, it has 
been stated orally by Mr. E. R. Sasscer, 
executive officer of the board. He outlined 
the situation which led to the United 
States embargo against grapes ‘rom Ar- 
gentina which has been in effect since 
near the close the shipping season 
last May. 

The first grapes are 


of 


now ready for 


; shipment, according to Mr. Sasscer, but 


the bulk of the imports ordinarily enters 
the United States during March and 
April. In May, 1926, maggots of two 
fruit flies, the Mediterranean and East 
Indian, were discovered in a shipment of 
grapes from Argentina, and an embargo 
was placed on the fruit until information 
should be received ‘as to the localities 
where fruits were infested. 

Information furnished to date by the 
Argentine Government has been inade- 
quate, according to the Federal Horticul- 
tural Board, and it is felt necessary to 
make the proposed investigation before 
the embargo can be lifted. 

Other fruits are no wheing admitted 
from Argentina, but at northern ports 
only. This precaution is taken to prevent 
the spread in the Southern fruit growing 
of these flies should infested 
shipments reach ports of the United 
States, Mr. Sasscer stated. In the 
spring months, the precaution will 
of less value in protecting 
fruit, and it is therefore important, in the 


be 


| opinion of the board, that steps be taken 


at once to discover what portions of 


Argentina are infested with the flies. 


American | 


late | 


American | 


|General Land Office 
Affirmed in Report 


a preservative | 


‘Contain Valuable Deposits of 
Platinum, Gold and Other 
Minerals. 


The Department of Interior has decided 


tor Cameron (Rep.), of Phoenix, Arizona, 
the United States Platinum Company 


and others to locations in the Grand Can- | 


yon National Park in Arizona are null 
and void. The claims, 28 in number, and 
said to contain valuable deposits of plat- 
inum, gold and other minerals, overlie 
some of the scenic features of the na- 
tional park. 


The text of the Department’s ruling, | 


which affirms the findings of the General 
Land Office follows: 


Appeal From Decision 


Of General Land Office 
This is an appeal filed by S. EB. de 
| Quieroz and the United States Platinum 


missioner of the General Land Office 
dated January 11, 1926, holding certain 
placer mining locations situated in the 
Grand Canyon National Park, Arizona, 
null and void. The mining locations in- 
volved number and consist 
incontiguous groups, all within the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado River and span- 


92 


which the Colorado River flows, or cer- 
tain of its tributary canyons and extend- 
ing along the river for altogether a dis- 
| tance of about eight miles. 
The claims in what will 
termed the fist group comprise the Alla, 
Buena, Casa, Deva and Emir and in 
what will be termed the second group are 


the Eskimo, Fox, Gila, Hopi, Illini, Jica- | 


rilla, Kiowa, Largo, Mohawk, Nunez, 


Otoe, Pawnee, Quito, Rickaree, Shawnee, | 


Transit, Tonto, Umatilla, Vaca, Washoe, 
Xenia, Yaki and Zuni. The lands cov- 
ered by these claims have been within a 
public forest reserve since February 20, 


1893, established by the President and | 


continued by proclamations under the 
acts of March 3, 1891 (26 Stat. 1095, 
1103) and June 4, 1897 (30 Stat. 34-36), 


and on January 11, 1908, they became a ; be favorably exiertained and is denied. 


part of the Grand Canyon National Mon- 
ument, a reserve established by presiden- 
tial proclamation under the act of June 
8, 1906 (34 Stat. 225), which declared 
all tracts set apart as.such monument be 
“reserved from appropriation and use of 
all kinds under all the public land laws, 
subject to all prior valid adverse claims.” 


By the act of February 26, 1919 (40 Stat. | 


1175), the Grand Canyon National Monu- 
ment was abolished and the lands in 
question merged into and became and 


have continued to be a part of the Grand | 


Eradication of Tuberculosis Among Cattle 


Canyon National Park. 
Mining Claims Located 
Prior to Withdrawal 


The mining claims above named were | 


located in January and February, 1907, 
prior to the creation of the monument re- 
serve which withdrew the land from the 
' operation of the mining laws, but to ren- 
der any of such claims “valid” or to in- 
vest the locator with a right of posses- 


sion, it was essential that the land be a 
| to the Federal modified-accredited list, 


mineral in character and that there be 
an adequate mineral discovery within the 
limits of the claim as located 
bring the claim within the saving clause 
in the withdrawal for the monument re- 
serve the discovery must have preceded 
the creation of the reserve. Cameron v. 
United States (252 U. S. 450, 456.) 

On August 30, 1922, adverse proceed- 


ings were directed against these claims | 


upon charges that the land embraced 
therein are nonmineral and that no dis- 


| covery of mineral had been made upon | 


them. These appellants, Ralph H. Cam- 
eron and C. Frank Dobler, in whom col- 
lectively the record title to the claims 
appears to be vested, were made parties 
defendant. These appellants and Ralph 
H. Cameron were served with notice of 
the charges, made answer denying them 
and were dyly advised of the date set 
| for the hearing thereof, February 29, 
1924. 


was postponed from time to time at the 
instance of defendant Cameron who rep- 


that placer mining claims made by Sena- | 


oe 7 = | Secretary. 
Company from a decision of the Com- | 


of two | 


| practically four years; 


| directed a recess until 1 p.m. Upon re- 
| sumption of the hearing, no confirmation 
| of the report of a further continuance 
| having been received, and upon refusal of 
| the defendants’ attorney to submit any 
| testimony, the Government’s representa- 
tive asked for a judgment by default. 
Counsel for the defendant countered with 
an unsupported motion for a further con- 
tinuance of from 60 to 90 days. The reg- 
ister declined to pass upon the motion 
until he had heard from Washington. 
The hearing then concluded with this 
| colloquy: 
The Register: If it has not been con- 
tinued the case rests. 
Mr. Lester (counsel for defendants): 
It will have to go by default. 
The Register: And for that reason, if 
that is the case, there will be no neces- 


Mr. 
ment): 


Daly (counsel for the Govern- 
No; I will not do it. 


Register is Notified 
Of Denial of Request 


On the following day the register was 
officially advised that the request for 
continuance had been denied by the 
Upon review of the record 
made at the final hearing the commis- 
sioner directed the register to render his 
decision, which was later obeyed, the 
register recommending that the adverse 
proceedings be dismissed, assigning as 
reasons therefor that “the Government’s 
side of the case is the only one pre- 
sented, and as the case does not involve 


; = | applications for patent, and in view of 
ning either the Granite Corge, through | 


the fact that large sums of money have 
been expended in development work and 
no injury can result to the Government 
in allowing such development to con- 


| tinue.” 
here be | 


The foregoing recital of proceedings 


| taken in the case and excerpts therefrom 


is deemed advisable inasmuch as the ap- 
pellants have included in their appeal an 
exception to the adjudication of the case 
on the present state of the record and a 
petition for the reopening of the case to 
enable them to submit evidence alleged 


| to be available to them tending to show 
that 


platinum, gold and other metals 
have been recovered from the claims. 


Petition to Reopen 
Case Heard ond Denied 


The petition t» “copen the case will not 


These proceedii.gs have been pending for 
the defendants 





and to | 


As set forth with more detail in | 
the Commissioner’s decision, the hearing | 


have had ample time to prepare their 
evidence and abundant opportunity to 
submit it. No justifiable excuse or rea- 
| sonable explanation has been furnished 
for their failure in this respect. Nine 
continuances at the instance of Senator 
Cameron were granted and there was 
no warrant for expecting or grounds for 
granting any more. The defendants at the 


| 





by Department of Interior 


Extend Along Banks 
Of Colorado River 


Total of 28 Locations Are In- 
volved in Appeal From Pre- 
vious Decisions. 


to submit their testimony but refused 
to do so. They can not now rightly 


complain that the case be adjudged upon 
the evidence submitted. No proper 
grounds were alleged for a motion for 


| 


| public holiday. 


continuance made at the final hearing | 
and the register therefore ignored well- | 


established rules and practice in 
not prejudiced by the erroneous action of 
the register; the proceedings above set 


forth show clearly that defendants - did 


adjourned with the express understand- 
ing that if the information that a con- 


not | 
f | denying it forthwith. The defendant was 
sity for holding any witnesses over here. | 


| not intend in any event to submit evi- | 
| dence at that time and the hearing was 
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Senate Committee Favors 
‘ixing of ‘“‘Agriculture Day” 
The Senate Committee on Agriculture 


and Forestry on January 14 ordered fa- 
vorable reports on Senate Joint Resolu- 


tion No. 65, designating the first Thurs- | 


day in October each year as “Agriculture 
Day,” and Senate Bill No. 4536, which 
would authorize the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to acquire a herd of musk oxen 
for introduction into Alaska for experi- 
mentation with a view to the domestica- 
tion and utilization of these animals. 
Senator Capper (Rep.), of Kansas, and 
Senator Norbeck (Rep.), of South Da- 
kota, are the respective authors of the 
resolution and bill. 

The Capper resolution provides that 
the day to be designated as ‘‘Agriculture 
Day” shall not be construed to be a legal 
In Senator Norbeck’s bill 
there is an authorization for an appro- 
priation of $50,000 for the purchase of 
the musk oxen. 


Type Classification 


Of Tobacco Adopted 


| Virginia and North Carolina 


tinuance had been granted was not con- | 


firmed the case should rest. 


Uncontradicted Testimony 
Sufficiently Summarized 


The uncontradicted testimony in the 
case has been fairly and sufficiently sum- 
marized by the Commissioner and con- 
vinecingly shows that these claims have 
been laid over lands and upon geological 
formations entirely barren of valuable 
mineral deposits, exhibiting no conditions 
favorable to mineral deposition. 


The | 


evidence shows that, after careful and | 
painstaking examinations by experienced | 
mining engineers, the lands contain com- | 


aratively an insignificant quantity of 
3 : 1 3 


placer material in which was not detected | 


after careful sampling and assays by ap- 
proved standard methods, any trace of 
platinum and no, or negligible quantities 


of, other metals for which the land was | 


alleged to be valuable; that the hard 
character of the formation above the 
Granite Gorge, and the 
river, and the huge boulders and other 
adverse conditions within it, present in- 
surmountable obstacles to suecessful 
placer operations on these claims, and 


| that the expenditure in works of a min- 
| ing nature are meagre and of no value. 


As stated by the commissioner, these 
claims overlie some of the principal 


swift-flowing | 


scenic features of the park. They cover | 


the suspension bridge across the gorge, 


parts of the Bright Angel Trail and the | 
Phantom Range established for the ac- | 


commodation of the public. 


The contin- | 


ued assertion of a baseless possessory | 
right to these lands by the appellants | 


and their codefendants constitutes a 
continuing trespass and public nuisance; 
the public interest, therefore, demands 
that they be declared null and void. The 


last hearing should have been prepared | commissioner’s decision is affirmed. 





; as U. S. Type 37. 


Noted in 14 More Counties in 10 States: 


Total of 265 Counties Now Included in Accredited List of 
Department of Agriculture. 


The addition of 14 counties in 10 States 


officially recognized as free from bovine 
tuberculosis, has just been announced by 
the Department of Agriculture. A total 
| of 265 counties and parts of 9 counties 
are now considered virtually free from 
tuberculosis among cattle. 
| of the announcement follows: 
Effective January 3 of this year 14 
| counties in 10 States were added by the 
Department of Agriculture to the list of 
| areas Officially recognized as free from 
bovine tuberculosis. The counties are 
| known as “modified accredited areas” by 
reason of completing official tuberculin 


the manner outlined: Jerome, Idaho; 


| Buena Vista, Louisa, and Shelby, Iowa; 


| Fayette and 


Johnson, Indiana; Allen, 
Kansas; Roscommon, Michigan; McLeod, 
Minnesota; Gosper, Nebraska; Bladen, 


| North Carolina; Clark, South Dakota; 
| Barron and Oneida, Wisconsin. 
Besides the areas mentioned the De- | 


The full text 


| nized as 


| tests on all cattle with the disclosure of | 


not more than one-half of 1 per cent of 
| reactors to the test. 
of the few infected cattle, if any, the 
county is entitled to a place on the Fed- 
eral modified accredited list when so rec- 
ommended by State livestock sanitary of- 
ficials. 

| Following is the list of counties that 
| have recently eradicated tuberculosis in 


resented, among other things, that he | 


was a material witness in the case and | 


that his duties of a United States Sen- 
ator would prevent his attendance on the 
various dates set for the taking of testi- 
mony. By order of the Commissioner 


the case went to hearing before the clerk | 


of the Superior Court at Flagstaff, Avriz., 
on October 20, 1924, the appellants being 


represented by counsel, who participated | 


in the hearing. 
Government Submitted 


Evidence As to Claims 
The Government submitted its 
dence and at the conclusion thereof it 


eVvi- 


was stipulated between the parties pres- | 


ent that final hearing should take place 
December 12, 1924, at which time these 
appellants would submit their testimony. 
On the latter date, the local officers, over 
opposition of the Government’s repre- 
sentative, granted defendants a further 
continuance and thereafter a number of 
continuances were granted at the in- 
stance and request of Senator Cameron, 
based substantially on the same grounds 


as above stated. By direction of the Com- | 


missioner the final hearing was set No- 
vember 16, 1925. 

The Government on that date rested its 
case, whereupon counsel for these appel- 
lants and Senator Cameron asked for a 
postponement of the hearing to a later 
hour in the day, stating, in effect, that he 
had been advised by telegram from Sena- 
tor Cameron, who was in Washington, 
that the Department had granted a 
further continuance of between 60 and 90 
days to enable the defendants to submit 
their testimony. The register thereupon 


Irrigation Bills Get 


With the removal | 


partment of Agriculture has also recog- 
modified accredited areas the 


towns of Brookfield and Chelsea in 


Growers to Use Federal 
Standard. 


The United States Type Classification 
of American-grown tobacco has_ been 
adopted for use in State reports by two 
additional leading tobacco-producing 


States, Virginia and North Carolina, ac- ! 
cording to a statement just issued by the | 


Department of 
classification is also 


Bureau of Economics, 
Agriculture. The 
in use in Kentucky. 

The full text of the 
lows: 

Twenty-nine American types are rec- 
ognized in the classification. Four dis- 
tinct types are produced in Virginia, and 
four in North Carolina. 

Two of the leading tobacco-produeing 
States, Virginia and North Carolina, have 
followed the lead of Kentucky in adopt- 
ing the U. S. Type Classification of 
American-grown Tobacco for the pur- 
poses of State reports. Virginia is the 
oldest tobacco-producing State in the 
Union, and North Carolina leads in the 
production of tobacco. 

The cultivation of tobacco in North 
America by the white race began when 
John Rolf raised a crop in his garden 
at Jamestown, Va., in 1612. 
tobacco had become an article of com- 
merce by 1618 when 20,000 pounds 
were exported to England. 


One Type Produced. 


statement fol- 


Only one type was produced by the | 
planters, which was known by the In- | 


dians as ‘‘Apooke.”” That type, now 
known as U. S. Type 21, or fire-cured, 


is still an important type; although a | 
newer type, known as U. S. Type 11, | 


or flue-cured, has taken the lead. 
Time has added to the production of 
the State two other distinct types of 
tobacco. One of these, known as 
Burley, is now classified as U. S. Type 
31, and the other, known as sun-cured, 


it is not generally known throughout 


the tobacco trade that there are four | 


distinct types of tobacco produced in 
the Mother State. 


Tobacco men.in Europe still speak of | 


| Virginia tobacco as inthe old days when 


| different purpose. 


Orange County, Vermont, and the town | 
of Worcester in Washington County, Ver- | 


mont. In North Carolina, Buncombe 
County has been reaccredited as a tuber- 


three years having expired. 

With a total of 265 counties and 9 parts 
of counties now recognized as practically 
free from bovine tuberculosis, the grad- 


there was only one type. Some of them 
use the term “Virginia” in speaking of 
all American-grown tobacco, ignoring 


the fact that there are 29 types grown | 
in America, of which Virginia produces | 


a part of only four. 
Characteristics Distinct. 


Each of the four types of Virginia , 


distinct character- 
by the trade for a 
Tobacco of Type 11 
is used chiefly in cigarette and mild 
smoking blends and that of Type 21 is 
used largely in chewing, snuff, and 
strong pipe mixtures. A large portion 
of these two types still goes into ex- 


tobacco 
tics and 


has quite 
is used 


| 
t Ait 4 | port trade. 
culosis-free area, the original period of 


ual extension of such areas is largely a | 
| matter of personnel, time, and funds. The 


outlook for further active eradication 
work is unsually promising, according to 
Dr. J. A. Kiernan, chief of the Tubercu- 
losis Eradication Division, in the Bureau 
of Animal Industry. « 


| Board Proposed to Aid 


Committee Approval | 


Favorable Reports to House Are 
Ordered on Three Meassures 
Affecting Water Rights. 


The House Committee on Irrigation 


i ° 
| 20 atio Q y rdered | . - i Cee : 
| and Reclamation on January 14 ord | of a Federal Farm Board consisting of | 


| favorable reports on Senate bill No. 


4409, Senate bill No. 4411, House bill 


| No. 15284, and House bill No. 14567. | 


Senate bill No. 4411, which was 
passed by the Senate on July J, 


| would grant the consent of Congress 


States of South Dakota and Wyoming 
| with respect to the division of the 
waters of the Belle Fourche and the 
| Cheyenne Rivers and other streams in 
which the States are jointly interested. 
Senate bill No. 4409, passed by the 
Senate on July 1, 
| the consent of Congress to compacts 
| or agreements between the States of 
Colorado, Nebraska, and Wyoming, with 
respect to the division of the waters 
| of the North Platte River and other 


streams in which they are jointly in- | 


terested. 

House bill No. 15284, would au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to negotiate with irrigation 
drainage districts, and water-users as- 


In Selling Crop Surplus 


Regulation 


| being 
| tobacco. 


A relatively small quantity of Type 
31 is produced in Virginia. This is an 


important type of tobacco in Tennessee | 


and in Kentucky, which recently ex- 
tended its area somewhat into 
west Virginia. 

Type 37 is an old type which com- 
petes strongly for the distinction of 
the original type 
Until recent years, it 
cured or dried in the sun, which gave 


| it the name of sun-cured. 


At the present time it is air-cured in 
openly constructed sheds. This type, 
which is not produced on a large scale, 
is used chiefly for plug and chewing 


| purposes. 


ot agricultural> commerce | 


among the several States and with for- | 


eign countries is proposed in 


| (House Bill No. 16250) just introduced 
in the House by Representative McSwain | 
| (Dem.), of Greenville, S. C. 


1926, | : ce 
’ | basic agricultural commodities, and pro- | 


| vide for the control ¢ ispositi i 
to compacts cr agreements between the | the control and disposition of 


1926, would grant | 





districts, | 


| States to 


The bill provides for the establishing 


the Secretary of Agriculture and 12 
members, one from each of the Federal 
Land Districts. The board would regulate 
interstate and foreign commerce by pro- 
moting the orderly marketing of the 


surpluses, to enable 
persons concerned to. stabilize their 
markets against undue and 
fluctuations, and to encourage the or- 
ganization of producers of such 


producers and all 


a bill | 


North Carolina Tobacco. 

North Carolina also produces four 
types of tobacco: Type 11, or Old Belt 
Flue-cured; Type 12, or Eastern Flue- 
cured; Type 13, or Southeastern Flue- 
cured, and Type 31, or Burley. 

The tobacco of Type 11 is of the same 


| character as the flue-cured tobacco of 


Virginia, which is known by the same | 
About one-third of the produc- | 


number. 


| tion of this type is produced in Virginia 


and two-thirds in North Carolina. 
Type 12 is a sister type of Type 11. 


| It is produced from the same varieties 


of seed and cured in a similar manner. 
However, the somewhat milder climate 


| and lighter soil of eastern Carolina give 
| this type a distinct character. 


excessive | 
| bodied 
com- | 


modities into cooperative marketing as- | 


sociations. 


Type 12 is almost exclusively a ciga- 
rette type, whereas much of the heavier- 
and darker-colored tobacco of 
Type 11 is used in chewing and pipe. 
Tobacco of Type 13 is closely related to 


| that of Types 11 and 12. 


sociations for the release from obliga- | 


tion to construct drainage works, and 
for corresponding reduction in the con- 
tract obligations of such districts and 
associations, 

House bill No. 14567, would authorize 
the Comptroller General of the United 
allow credits to disbursing 
agents of the Bureau of Reclamation, 
Department of the Interior, in certain 
cCaser 


It is produced from the same variety 
of seed and is cultivated, harvested, and 
cured in a similar manner. The produc- 
tion of Type 138 is divided between the 
States of North Carolina and South 
Carolina, the latter producing about two- 
thirds of the crop. The characteristic 
type distinction is caused by the nature 
of the soil and the very humid climate 
of eastern South Carolina and southeast- 
ern North Carolina. 

The production of Type 


31 of North 


Virginia | 


At the present time | 


south- | 


of Virginia | 
was | 


Mines 


Leases 


Advanees in Prices 
Of Cottonseed Meal 
Registered for Week 


Offerings of Wheat Feeds 
Said to Have Been Slightly 
| in Excess of Require- 
ments of Market. 


| An upward tendency in the price of 

cottonseed meal was noticeable during 

the week ending January 12, but an ex- 

cess of wheat feeds over requirements 
; made the market irregular on such feeds, 
| according to the weekly review of the 
| feed market just issued by the Hay, Feed 
| and Seed Division of the Bureau of Agri- 
| cultural Economics, Department of Agri- 
| culture. The report follows in full text: 

Feed markets were generally quiet dur- 
ing the week ending January 12 with 
only a moderate inquiry for most feéds. 
Offerings of wheat feeds were slightly 
in excess of current requirements but 
cottonseed meal prices ruled steady to 
higher because of recent unfavorable 
| weather in the South. Linseed meal held 
| practically steady in  central-western 
| markets but prices were reduced in east- 
} ern territory. Gluten feed was firm in 
central-western dairy sections. Prices 
of hominy feed fluctuated with local con- 
ditions. 

Middlings Continue Dull. 

Bran and middlings continued dull in 
eastern markets. Only a little bran was 
| being offered at Philadelphia but job- 
| bers seemed to have disposed of bran in 
| transit which they were pressing for sale 
| last week. Mills at Buffalo reported 

some improvement in flour’ business, 

which increased the output of wheat feeds 
| in that territory. Scattered inquiries 
were received at Chicago for feeds for 
immediate shipment and prices ruled 
steady at this market. The Minneapolis 
market showed slightly more firmness 
but trading was light with offerings equal 
to current requirements. Bran and mid- 
dlings at interior points continued to 
sell at 50 to 75 cents a ton under quéta- 
tions for Minneapolis feed. Quotations 
for deferred shipment were generally the 
| same as for spot feed, while little pure 
bran from interior mills for February 
shipment could be secured at slightly un- 
| der quotations. Some of the large mills 
at Kansas City were well sold up for 
January shipment and a few mills there , 
| have come into the market to buy back 


' bran to fill their contracts. 


Cottonseed meal prices have shown an 
upward tendency, but buyers in many 
| sections have refused to follow the ad- 

vance. Reports indicate that a number 
| of dealers in eastern dairy sections an- 
ticipated their requirements at recent 
lower levels and export demand has been 
slightly less active at the higher quota- 
| tions now prevailing. Crushers’ stock 
of mead, according to trade reports, are 
only moderate and the recent heavy rains 
in the South, together with flood condi- 
tions in some section, have cut down the 
movement of cottonseed into crushers’ 
hands. : 

Prices for Linseed Meal Drop. 

Linseed meal held steady in the cen- 
tral west, where production continued 
light. Eastern demand for this feed was 
dull and prices declined 50 cetns a ton 
at Buffalo in spite of the stronger mar- 
ket for cottonseed meal. The output of 
this feed has been limited recently with 
| crushers claiming a dull market for lin- 
seed oil. 

Gluten feed was higher at Chicago, 
where manufacturers withdrew January 
quotations. This amounts to an advance 
| of $1 a ton there. Prices continue steady 
| at eastern points where offerings have 


| been liberal. 


Some resellers at Buffalo 
were underquoting mill quotations about 
50 cents a ton. 

Hominy feed was slightly easier at 
most markets. Offerings for immediate 
| shipments were generally light in the 
| east, although manufacturers were will- 
| ing to sell this feed for deferred ship- 
ment. The demand was limited at Chi- 
cago, where sellers complained that east- 
ern mills were underselling them. Prices 
declined around 50 cents a ton at Cincin- 
nati, but quotations were unchanged at 
Omaha, where local mills had sold their 
output for most of January. 

Quotations at the principal markets at 
the close of the week ranged as follows: 
Standard spring bran: Minneapolis, 
$25.75; Chicago, $28.25; Philadelphia,’ 
$33.00. Hard winter wheat bran: Kan- 
sas City, $25.50. Cottonseed meal: 43 
per cent Kansas City, $32.00; Philadel- 
| phia, $34.50. Linseed meal: Minneapolis, 
$44.50; Buffalo, $42.50. Gluten feed: 
Chicago, $29.75; Buffalo, $33.65. White 
hominy feed: Buffalo, $33.00; Chicago, 
$31.00. No. 1 alfalfa meal: Kansas 
City, $22.00. 





| Carolina stands in a similar position to 
| that of the same type of Virginia. It is 
a continuation of the Burley type of Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee which has expanded 
into the mountainous regions of western 
| North Carolina. 

While Burley tobacco is the largest 
type grown in the United States, its pro- 


; duction in both Virginia and North Caro- 


| lina is relatively small. In character, 

| Burley is distinct from the,various types 
of flue-cured tobacco, yet it is one of the 

strongest competitors of flue-cured. 

It is used chiefly in cigarettes and 
smoking mixtures. The American manu- 
facturers very frequently blend grades 
of Types 11, 12, 13 and 81 together in 
the manufacture of cigarettes. 

The type classification of American- 
grown tobacco published by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is filling an import- 
ant need in the trade by bringing out a 
clear distinction between the various 
types of American-grown tobacco, A 
copy of this classification may be secured 
by writing the department at Washing- 
ton, D. C. Persons interested may also 
secure statistics of the amount of pro- 
duction, yield per acre, and prices by: 
types. 
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cheme of Defense 
Not Followed, Says 
Colonel MacNider 


Assistant Secretary of War 
Declares Nation Cannot 


Disarm Further Until 
Others Do So. 

































































[Continued from Page 1.] 

gress passed legislation which was con- 
strued by Army people as a “law which 
meant sound national protection,” but 
through the seven years that have fol- 
lowed “we have sat calmly by and let 
it be whittled away until now there is 
danger that it will provide neither a 
well balanced Army nor an effective 
one.” 

The present day Army, he said, was 
“a poorly compensated, but wonderfully 
loyal,” one, which “has watched the 
skeletonizing of its units, until they are 
unfit either for the field, for their own 
training or for the instruction of the 
civilian components.” 

Support Held Necessary. 

In spite of these difficulties, Colonel 
MacNider said, “the Army is still guard- 
ing your colors, still proud to march be- 
neath them. But it cannot deliver with- 
out support.” 

The full text of the address follows: 

Your President suggested that I talk 
to you about “The Responsibility of the 
Press to the National Defense.” Per- 
haps I could better confine my remarks 
to “The Responsibility of Those Charged 
with National Defense to the Press’— 
because after all you of the Press are 
the eyes and ears,of the nation on all 
public affairs. We of the War Depart- 
ment are not publicists nor are we—al- 
though we are sometimes accused of 
being—propagandists. However, the 
people have the right to know, and I be- 
lieve want to know, exactly how the laws 
concerning’ the nation’s protection are be- 
ing administered. If between you of 
the Press and we of the Army they are 
furnished with but little information, 
they have the right to assume that their 
mandates are being carried out. 

We of the War Department have but 
one job and one ambition, with such fa- 
cilities as we are allowed, to give you 
the best army in the world. Don’t mis- 
take me, not the biggest army—for our 
Defense Act calls for what is actually 
the smallest regular army, compara- 
tively, of any of the great powers, not 
even excepting, Germany under the Ver- 
sailles Treaty. It is our task and real 
endeavor, however, to keep our tiny 
regular establishment so expert, so capa- 
ble of swift and efficient expansion that 
it will form a sound nucleus for the great 
citizen armies which, as always in Amer- 
ica, must bear the brunt of any emer- 
gency which may arise. 

Plans Declared Whittled Away. 

Promptly after the last conflict, while 
our experiences were still vivid, Congress 
fought its way through a maze of post- 
the 


and wrote books 


upon statute 
a defense policy framed to make 
impossible in the future the dis- 


astrous handling of lives and resources 
which marked our first year as combat- 
ants in the Great War. 
finally passed, we rubbed our hands to- 
gether and congratulated ourselves that 
at last we had a‘law which meant sound 
national protection. Through the seven 
years that have followed we have sat 
calmly by and let it be whittled away 
until now there is danger that it will 
provide neither a well-balanced army nor 
an effective one. Nothing is ‘so expen- 
sive as an _ inefficiently manned and 
equipped military establishment. We pay 
for something which cannot deliver. 

No small town would invest in a fire 
department and then refuse the small 
per capita which would allow it to be of 
use when the village was threatened. 
Better to trust to a merciful Providence 
than to run with an engine whose mecha- 
nism through lack of upkeep could pump 
no water. 

We Americans are quick to forget. 
It is one of the most consoling things 
in life, of course, that we usually re- 
member the happy days and forget the 
bad ones. However, if we let the hard 
won lessons embodied in the National 
Defense Act get away from us, we shall 
have a hard time, in any future emer- 
gency, explai 
generation called upon, unprepared, to 
take up arms in the nation’s defense. 

War Times Recalled. 


You know what happened to us in ’17 
and ’18. We were taught with a ven- 
geance that no nation can wait until 



















emergency. We upset nearly everything 






wild floundering to arm ourselves for de- 
fense. We threw energy and money in 
a hundred useless directions to say noth- 
ing ef needlessly sacrificing the lives and 
health of those men who stood forth 
for service with the colors. 

Not that we did not come through; 
we did. 
anyl we went fast. No nation-ever gave 
moe of her all so unselfishly. We must 


















that \even behind the barrier of our Al- 
lies’ larms it was over a year before we 
actually squared off to face the com- 
mon enemy. ,We have no right to as- 
sume that such a barrier 
rise automatically to protect us. 


There was no Such assumption in the 
mind of the war experienced Congress 
which in the National Defense Act gave 
our army its mission-—theé building of the 
great framework necessary for the na- 
tional effort—the structuret> .upport 
the mobilization not only of man-power 
but of industry—the emergency irsur- 






















When the act } 


jng our negligence to the | 


it is suddenly plunged into war to do its | 
thinking and planning for such disastrous | 


in the national household in our sudden | 


Once under way, we went hard- 


! 


war problems and economic complications | 





not \allow ourselves to forget, however, | 


will always | 
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ance plans framed to tell the world 
plainly that we not only want peace, but 
that we intend to have it. 


Difficulties Cited. 


It is a big mission. A poorly compen- 
sated, but wonderfully loyal, regular 
army is putting up as brave a fight in 
these times of peace, as it ever did in 
war, to fulfill it. Constantly declining 
man-power makes the task increasingly 
difficult. The Army has been forced to 
abandon constructive projects already 
underway. It has used up energy meant 
for other effort battling housing condi- 
tions which would appal any employer of 
contract labor. It has watched the skele- 
tonizing of its units until they are unfit 
either for the field, for their own training 
or for the instruction of the civilian com- 
ponents. Don’t misunderstand its spirit. 
The Army will carry on down to the last 
squad, if necessany. The love of the 
country’s service is ‘too strong to bow to 
any disappointment or to any task. The 
Army is still guarding your colors, still 
proud to march beneath’ them. But it can- 
not deliver without support. 

If the present law cannot be carried 
out we should be given a new one. A 
permanent balanced policy should not be 
to much to ask. Then we would know 
where we were at. The program could 
be continuing and constructive. Cer- 
tainly that is what the nation wants. 

Many good-hearted people have a 
theory that, if we will only forget war, 
it will forget us. We have done our 
best to forget it after every war we have 
had. 
theft and*disregard for the law among 
individuals, we cannot say that similarly 
unhappy occurrences are impossible be- 
tween nations. A glance at the foreign 
bulletins in any daily paper will shatter 
any such immediate hopes. 

All thoughtful men and women look 
forward to the day when war can be out- 
lawed. America is doing her part. She 
has set the outstanding example in dis- 
armament, but she can go little further 
until there is shown an honest and cor- 
responding disposition on the part of the 
rest of the world. 


Radio Sets in Canada 


| Estimated at 300,000 


Commerce Department Says 
Need Is Great to Remove 
Station Interference. 


The Department of Commerce | esti- 
mates that tHe listeners-in on the 300,- 
000 radio sets in Canada total 1,000,000, 
Says an announcement issued on January 
14, The statement notes the likelihood 
of a decline in the popularity of radio 


in Canada “unless arrangements can be | 


made to prevent interference caused by 
several stations broadcasting on the same 
wave length.” 


The full text of the announcement 
follows: ® 


About 300,000 Radio Sets. 


It is estimated in Canada that there 
are about 300,000 radio sets in the 


Dominion which would indicate, assum- | 


ing that at least three persons are served 
by each set, that between 900,000. and 
1,000,000 Canadians listen to broadcast 


programs, according to a report from 
Trade Commissioner L. W. Meekins, at 
Ottawa. 


Between April 1 and November 30, 
1926, the Radio Branch of the Canadian 
Department of Marine and Fisheries is- 
sued 146,186 licenses to owners of radio 
receiving sets. 

This total represents an increase of 
11,700 in comparison with the number 
of licenses issued during the correspond- 
ing eight months of 1925 when the total 
was 134,486. 

Domestic Consumption. 

Canadian manufacturers of radio ap- 
paratus are said to be anticipating a 
domestic consumption of their products 
of about 1,000,000 sets within the next 
few years. 


It is feared in Canada, however, that | 


the popularity of the radio will be af:- 
fected adversely unless arrangements can 
be made to prevent interference caused 
by several stations broadcasting on the 
same wave length. Eastern Canada now 
has only four exclusive wave lengths 
and Western Canada only two. With 48 
broadcasting stations in the Dominion it 
is apparent that there is considerable 
competition for the few wave lengths 
available. 


Army to Buy Silver 
For Service Badges 
Increase in Estimates Due to 


Exhaustion of Metal On 
Hand After War. 


The request for an increase of $37,- 


735 for 1928 over the $500 expended 
by the War Department in the fiscal 
year 1927 for badges, medals, trophies, 
ete., is explained in the report of the 
hearings before the subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions, just made public. The subcom- 
mittee has reported favorably the War 
Department appropriation bill. 

Representative Barbour (Rep.), of 
Fresno, Calif., who was acting chair- 
man of the subcommittee, as reported 
in the text of the hearings, asked: 
For badges, medals, trophies, etc., you 
are asking for the fiscal year 1928 for | 
$38,235, as compared with estimated 
expenditures for the current fiscal year 
of only $500. This is an increase of 
$37,735? 

General Rethers: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barbour: Why is such an increase 
necessary? 

General Rethers. That increase 
due to the fact that in the 
year the Ordnance Department, 


is 
previous 
which 


formerly manufactured almost all of 


As long as there is crime, murder, | 
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Navy Requires 25, 000 New Enlistments in Next Year 





To Maintain Its Average Strength of 82.500 Men 


Recruiting Forces 
Augmented to 800 


Increase in Expirations of Serv- 
ice Responsible For Need 
of Personnel. 





| 
| An analysis of the enlisted personnel 
! situation in the Navy, just made public 
| by the Bureau of Navigation~of the De- 
partment of the Navy, discloses that 
| 25,000 new enlistments are required if 
the Navy is to keep up to its average 
| enlisted strength of 82,500. 

This condition has been encountered, 
| the analysis discloses, as a result of a 
' 


service of enlisted men which began 
in July, 1926. During the fiscal year 
1926, it was pointed out, approximately 
10,500 first enlistments were accepted, 
and it is estimated that during the 
present fiscal year the 25,000 new en- 
listments will be needed. With this in 
view the number of recruiting service 
men has been increased to 800. 

The full text of the Bureau’s state- 
ment follows: 

Strength: Funds under “Pay Navy” re- 
quire a reduced enlisted. strength during 
the current fiscal year which will give 
an average of about 82,500 for the year. 
The number “on board” as of November 
30, 1926, was 82,028. This number will 
be gradually increased to about 82,800 
by March 31, 1927, when readjustments 
for the fiscal year 1928 will determine 
the strength to be carried from then on. 

Recruiting: Reflecting the large num- 
ber of first enlistments made four years 
ago, the monthly rate of.expirations in- 
creased rapidly, beginning with July, 
1926. During the fiscal year 1926, ap- 
proximately 10,500 first enlistments were 
accented. It is estimated that during 
the fiscal year this figure will reach 
about 25,000. The number of men on 
recruiting duty has been increased to 
800 in anticipation of the large number 
of recruits that must be obtained. 

Advancements: It is planned to con- 
tinue the present system of promotion; 
viz., advancements by comanding officers 
to fill vacancies in allowances in as many 
individual ratings (other than chief petty 
officer) as conditions will permit. On 
account of the limited funds at the dis- 
posal of the bureau, it will be impossi- 
ble to authorize advancements in excess 
of allowances. 


| 
| 
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Eligibility Lists 
Reduced Gradually 

Eligibility Lists: The long eligibility 
lists for many of the chief petty officer 
ratings are being gradually reduced by 
limited advancement therefrom and by 
attrition from various causes. The only 
eligibility for other petty officer ratings 
now left are for printers third class, 
commissary stewards, first musicians, of- 
ficers’ stewards and officers’ cooks. 

Petty Officers: Based on the present 
' outstanding allowances, there was, on 
June 30, 1926, a deficiency of 1,200 petty 
officers, and on November 30, 1926, 2,200 
petty officers. Three and a half years 
ago the number was 6,000; in November, 
1925, 1,400. Speaking generally, the 
present shortages are in the mechanical 
ratings. It is estimated, on the basis 
of present outstanding allowances, that 
about 10,000 losses will occur during this 
fiscal year among petty officers. Special 
training efforts are under way, ashore 
and afloat, to meet this situation. 

Reenlistments: Reeenlistments and ex- 
tensions for the first five months of this 
fiscal year have averaged 58 per cent of 
the expirations of enlistments and ex- 
tensions in all ratings. 

Allowances: 
tions in “Pay Navy,” no changes can be 
made in the approved allowances during 
the remainder of this fiseal year. As 
soon as the appropriation bill for 1928 
becomes law, a new balance between 
funds available and allowances will be 
struck. There have been received in the 
Bureau of Navigation 270 requests for 
increase in allowances since June 30, 
1926. These requests will receive such 
' attention as the new appropriations will 
permit, when this balance is struck. tet 
order to emphasize and to keep before 
commanding officers the financial signifi- 
| cance of allowances, a summary by pay 


— 


” 





grades is included on all complement 
sheets. 
Distribution: The Bureau feels that 


| commands afloat have improved in the 
matter of personnel distribution. Some 
commands have prescribed certin mini- 


ship before requests for transfer would 


Navy Orders 








Comdr. James P. Haynes (MC), det. Nav. 
Dispensary, Navy Dept., to Sqds. med. of- 
ficer, Dest. Sqds., Battle Fleet. 

Lt. Comdr. Arthur H. Eddins (SC), 
Nav. Supply Station, Nav. Oper. , Base, 
Hampton Roads, Va., to continue treatment 
Nav. Hosp., Norfolk, Va. 

Lieut. Ross B. Deming (SC), retired, re- 
lieved all active duty, to“home. 

Comdr. Maurice M. Witherspoon (CHC), 





det. U. S. S. Colorado, to Marine Barracks, 
| Quantico, Va. = 
' Lieut. Peter Treutlein (CC), det. Navy 


Yard, Portsmouth, N. H., to Asiatic Station. 

Ch. Rad. El. John P. Richardson, orders 
Dec, 28, 1926, to U. S. S. Richardson, orders 
to continue duty Nav. Rad. Sta., Chollas 
| Helens, Calif. 





the badges, furnished gratituously over 
$23,000 worth of silver left over from 
the World War stock. 

Mr. Barbour: You have now to buy 
that silver? 

General Rethers: Yes, sir; these 
badges consist of badges for airplane 
pilots, airship pilots, balloon observers, 
and basic badges, together with bars 
for the same, for experts, marksmen 
and distinguished pistol shot, also 
medals for Artillery, Cavalry, En- 
gineers, Infantry, and corps areas, 








large number of monthly expirations of | 


On account of the limita- + 


mum periods of service on board any | 


i. in order. Recruits from training sta- 
tions and men from general detail are 
being sent direct to destinations instead 
of passing them through a ship afloat as 
a distributing center. 

As the reduced number of chief petty 
officers includes a reduced allowance in 
transit and unemployed, more attention 
will have to be given to proper alloca- 





Lighthouse Bureau 
To Care for Airways 


Program for Illuminating 
and Marking in 1927 Re- 
viewed in Statement. 


- 
. 


The Bureau of Lighthouses, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, has taken over the 
care of the airways under the Govern- 
ment control of the world’s newest sys- 
tem of navigation, under the Air Com- 
merce Act of 1926, according to a sum- 
mary of the service's activities in this 
connection, issued by the department. 

“The “airways division,” under the As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce in Charge 
of Aeronautics, is now a part of the 
Lighthouse Service, and under the terms 


of the Air Commerce Act it is spending | 


the largest proportion of the funds made 
available for the promotion of commer- 
cial aviation. Its duties include exami- 
nation of the airways, selection of emer- 


erection of structures, and installation 
and maintenance of the aids to aerial 
navigation. 

Plans for Illuminating. 


The announcement, which describes 
the present airways and the plans for 
marking and illuminating them, is in full 
as follows: 

The Air Commerce Act of 1926 pro- 
vides for the encouragement and use of 
aircraft in commerce, under the Secre- 
tary of Commerce. The work has been 
placed under the immediate supervision 
of the Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
for Aeronautics, William P. MacCracken, 
jr., and four divisions have been estab- 
lished: Registration, research, airways, 
and information. 

In accord with the intent of Congress 
that existing facilities of the depart- 


ment should be used so far as practicable | 


in carrying out the provisions of the air 
commerce act, the airways division has 
been set up as a part of the Lighthouse 
Service, and F. C. Hingsburg, on October 
1, 1926, was .appointed chief engineer, 
airways division. Mr. 
previously superintendent of lighthouses 
on general duty, and has been connected 


| and on board. 


Rise in Diksbttons 
Recorded for 1926 


eruits Early in Their 
Service. 


tions of chief petty officers. 
form N. Nav. 
a summary of chief petty officers allowed 
Exchanges between sea 


The revised 


| and shore duty at one period of the year 


for chief petty officers will hereafter be 
made, so far as practicable. 


Personnel Situation 


Influences Operation 


Training: As this Bureau has repeat- 
edly stated, the personnel situation both 
in the Navy as a whole and in any par- 
ticular activity should influence ghe op- 
erations of the fleet and its various sub- 
divisions. As most of the men newly 
enlisted are usually at sea, it is esti- 
mated that during this year, of the 60,- 
000 men attached to vessels of the forces 
afloat, some 20,000 will be men of less 
than one year’s service. This should af- 
fect to a considerable degree the nature 
of the training in the fleet and the de- 
tailed schedules assigned. 

Service Schools: Due to the absorption 
of large numbers of recruits this year, 


| the number of men allocated to elemen- 


tary schools (for basic trades) has been 


, | increased from 1,000 to 1,350. Other ad- 
gency landing fields and beacon sites, | 


vanced and special schools on shore will 
be maintained by the Bureau to assist 
the fleet in personnel training. This is 


| the maximum that can be done by the 
| Bureau on shore, with the present funds. 





| Bureau of Navigation is assigning more | 


with the Lighthouse Service since 1911. | 


Under the géneral supervision of the 
Assistant Secretary 
Aeronautics, the airways division 
examine the airways, select emergency 
landing fields and beacon sites, erect 
structures, install the navigational aids, 
and thereafter maintain them. These 
activities are being carried out through 
some expansion of the Lighthouse Serv- 
ice, with additions as needed to its per- 
sonnel, and under its district organiza- 
tion. 

Airways to Be Established. 


The airways to be established during 
the fiscal year 1927 are primarily those 


engaged in carrying mail under contract 
with the Post Office Department. These 
and other companies are developing ex- 
press and passenger traffic. 
pal advantage of air 
the saving of time. In order to make the 
saving of time most effective night flying 
is essential, and the air navigation facili- 
ties being established on airways pri- 
marily provide the necessary lighting for 
night flying for carrying out the mail 
schedules established by the Post Office 
Department. 

There are 9,475 miles of airways now 
in operation or proposed for the near fu- 
ture, of which 2 


Over 1,100 miles of additional lighted air- 


endar year 1926. 
tween airports revolving 
beacons are established approximately 
10 miles apart, and emergency landing 
fields are 40 to 50 acres in extent, having 
suitable runways of not less than 1,500 
feet in length for the landing of aircraft. 
Fields Are Lighted. 

The fields are lighted by 
lights spaced approximately 
apart, showing the outline of the field 
from the air. A cable is carried around 
the field furnishing electric current to the 
15-watt lamps in the boundary standards. 
Red lights are mounted on all obstruc- 
tions and green lights are used to show 


boundary 


| tion and velocity of the wind. 

The airway beacon donsists of a 24- 
inch revolving searchlight with 1,000- 
watt lamp, showing candlepower of ap- 
proximately 2,000,000, with a flash every 
10 seconds. The searchlight beacons are 
mounted on 50-foot skeleton windmill 
type towers and are automatic in opera- 
tion by the use of a sun relay, where 
commercial power is available. Other- 
wise, farm lighting sets are used for 
| generating electric current. The day- 
| niark consists of a concrete arrow 56 
feet long pointing the direction along the 
airway. . 

Each airway route carries a number 
which is painted conspicuously on one 
side of the gable roof of power-house 
buildings. Each beacon is numbered 
consecutively, and the designated num- 
ber is likewise painted to show from the 
air for the i-tentification of the structure. 
Part-time caretakers are employed 
locally to operate the engine generating 
sets and for 
gency fields, 





/ 


of Commerce for | 
will | 


| is about stationary. 


| curred among first-year 
| practical exclusion of every other class. 
| This increase has not been in direct pro- 


Hingsburg was | of his assignment at sea. 


Desertions: The following table shows 
the desertions for the past years: 

1923, gross desertions, 5,820; net de- 
sertions, 3,483. 1924, gross, 7,787; net, 
8,161. 1925, gross, 4,657; net, 991. 1926, 
gross, 2,675; net, 692. 

Gross desertions are those declared 
deserters. Net desertions are the gross 
desertions less those surrendered or de- 
livered. Since June 30, 1926, desertions 
have increased—mainly during’ the 
month of July. This increase has oc- 
men to the 


portion to the increase of first-year men, 
but desertions have increased 70 per cent 
among these men. 

It is generally agreed that the most 
effective time to combat the desertion 
tendency is in the first few months of 
the recruit’s entry into the service and 
To strengthen 
the efforts toward this end ashore, the 


officers as division officers at training 
stations. The remainder of the effort 
rests with the ships. 

Losses other than desertions: Losses 
through special order discharges are on 
the decrease, being considerably less than 
last year. The number of cases received 
is less, and a tighter interpretation of 
the bureau’s policy has been applied. Un- 
der-age discharges have increased fol- 
lowing the drive in recruiting. Losses 
through this channel are unavoidable, but 
are not great. 

The number of undesirable discharges 
Most of them are 


| issued to men put in prison by the civil 


required by the air transport companies | 


The princi- | 
transportation is | 


041 miles of the trans- | 
continental airway are already lighted. | 


| ways will be established during the cal- | 
Among the airways be- | 
searchlight | 


300 feet | 


the best approach to the field. An inter- | 
nally lighted wind cone mounted’ on the | pointed by 
airway beacon structure shows the direc- | 


the maintenance of emer- | 


| 


authorities for automobile theft and of- 
fenses against the prohibition laws. For- 
merly, enlisted men committing these 
offenses were put on probation or sus- 
pended sentence and got back to their 
commands. During the last year the 
civil judges tightened up and practically 
all convictions are followed by imprison- 
ment. Undesirable discharges for purely 
military offenses are much less. 


The Department of War has 
sued Special Orders No. 
nel as follows: 
Medical Corps. 
Paragraph 10, Special Orders No. 


just is- 


238, de- 


tailing Maj. William K. Evans to duty with | 


Organized Reserves at Boston, Mass., on 
completion of foreign service, is revoked. 
Maj. William K. Evans from foreign serv- 


ice to Genereal Intermediate Depot, New 
York, City, for duty. 
Paragraph 24, Special Orders No. 219, as 


relates to Maj. William A. Murphy, is re- 
voked. Maj. Murphy is relieved of duty 
with Governor, the Panama Canal, on com- 
pletion of foreign service and is assigned to 
341st Medical Regiment at Boston, Mass. 

Capt. Emory H. Gist, Fort Monroe, Va., 
to Canal Zone for duty. 

Ist Lieut. Clifton E. High, from Wash- 
ington, D. C., to Hawaiian Dept. 

Signal Corps. 

Second Lieut. Howard W. Serig, Fort 
Monmouth, N. J., to Edgewood Arsenal, Md. 
Second Lieut. Robert W. Raynsford, is de- 
tailed recorder of Army Retiring Board ap- 
pointed to meet at Washington, D. C., by 
Paragraph 11, Special Orders No. 171, vice 
First Lieut. Frederic R. Whippler, Quarter- 
master Corps, hereby relieved. He is also 
named recorder of retiring board ap- 
Paragraph 44, Special Orders 
No. 113. 

Infantry. 

Capt. Nathaniel L. Simmonds, Fort Des 
Moines, Iowa, to Army and Navy General 
Hospital, Hot Springs National Park, Ark., 
for treatment. 

_ Lieut. Col. Augustus F. Dannemiller, 
"Georgetown University, will report to Wal- 
ter Reed General Hospital, Washington, 
D. C., for treatment. 

Other Branches. 

Capt. Lemuel P. Crim, Ordnance Dept., 
now on duty at Boston, Mass., is relieved 


from duty with 390th Ordnance Company 
and Organized Reserves of First Corps 
Area. 


Maj. William FE. Shipp, Cavalry, Charlotte, 
N. C., to Washington, D. C., and thence 
to Rome, Italy, and report for duty as mili- 
tary attache. 


‘ 
‘ 


Retired. 
Mstr. Sgt. Willis O. Perry, Signal Corps, 
Jefferson Bearacks, Mo. 
Master Sgt. Charles W. Winters, Air 
Corps, Fort Hamilton, N. Y. 
Leaves of Absence. 
Paragraph 17, Special Orders No. 278, is 


amended te read “leave of absence for two 
months is granted First Lieut. John I. 
Moore, Air Corps, effective January 15, 
1927, with permission to apply for exten- 
sien of one month to leave continental 
limits of United States. 


Mai. Edwin C. Kelton. Ener. 5 days. 


Army Orders — | 


7 to Army person- | 
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Engineers of Aviation 
In Argentina Organize 


Fifteen aeronautical engineers of Ar- 
gentina have founded an aerotechnical 
institute, which will seek to make the 
country independent in the field of avia- 
tion engineering, according to an an- 
nouncement just issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The full text fol- 
lows: 

An organigation called the Argentine 


Aerotechnical Institute (Institute Aero- 
Movement Affects Chiefly Re- | tecnico Argentino) wos recently founded 





25 includes a table giving | 











: “right to self-respect and the respect of 


in Buenos Aires, states a report from 
Assistant Commercial Attache H. Bent- 
ley MacKenzie. The purpose of the new 
institution is to seek ot make the country 
independent in the field of aeronautical 
engineerin. The present members, who 
number 15, are a group of well-qualified 
and capable professionals, and therefore, 
are in a position to produce the neces- 
sary initial effort. 

The institute will’ try to direct the 
course of aero engineering, and work for 
the establishment of factories of aerial 
and experimental material, at the same 
time spreading a knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of this subject by means of public 
lectures. 


Reform Advocated 
In Army Promotions 


Secretary of War and Mili- 
tary Chiefs Say Present 
System Is Unjust. 


The need for reform of the system 
of promotion and retirement of Army 
officers was brought before the Senate 
Committee on Military 
ary 14 by Dwight F. Davis, 
War; Maj. Gen. Charles P, 


Secretary of 
Summerall, 


‘Chief of Staff, and Army officers who | 


have studied the situation that has led 
to the introduction of Senate bill No. 


4966 by Senator Wadsworth (Rep.) 
of New York, chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

Social and = economic injustices 


wrought upon officer personnel under 
the present system of “stagnation in 
low rank’? were emphasized by the 
military officials’ in urging passage of 
the bill, which would reorganize the 
promotion and retirement lists. One 
provision follows: 

“Promotion-list officers below the 
grade of colonel shall be promoted to 
the grade of first lieutenant after three 
years’ service, to the grade of captain 
after ten years’ service, to the grade 
of major after 17 years’ service, and 
to the grade of colonel after 28- years’ 
service.” 

Morale Is Affected. 


The fundamental principle of the ori- 
| ginal promotion list is sound, said Secre- 
tary Davis, but the “absolute stagnation” 


of certain officers in low ranks regard- 


less of age and service is having “a bad 
of | 


effect on the efficiency and morale” 
officers. As the system is at present con- 
stituted there are many captains, majors, 
and even one first lieutenant who can 
look forward only to retirement in those 
ranks at the age of 64, according to the 
Secretary of War. 

The proposed reorganization might ef- 
fect hardships on a few officers who 
would be obliged to retire, but voluntary 


separations may be expected in most 
It was also 
his belief, he said, that the Government 


cases, said Secretary Davis. 


would effect economies by adopting the 
new plan. 


decreasing sums thereafter. 


plea on the ground of justice to the 
armed forces. There is “unrest and dis- 
satisfaction” 


with increased pay in higher ranks. 


” 


ordinate grades, 
all. 


force.” 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


Science 


Affairs Janu- | 


The immediate cost in sala- 
ries and retirement pay it was brought 
out, would be $350,000 the first year and 


General Summerall’s statement was a 


among a large proportion | 
of the officers because of their “hope- | 
less situation” with respect to retirement 
and promotion, he decalred. ' Their fami- 
lies are suffering economic hardships, 
whereas they have a right to expect the 
higher standard of living that comes 


“Many officers are growing old in sub-, 
said General Summer- 
“If they must go through their 
lives on a scale of living that is only 
comparable to that of unskilled labor, 
the reaction on the Army and on the peo- 
ple is bound to be adverse. Efficiency will | 
suffer, and there is no bit of extrava- 
gance greater than an ifefficient armed 


General Summerall declared that it is 
the. Government’s duty‘ to the men who 
are trained to live and to die, if neces- 
sary, in its service, and who have lent 
stability in the past and are maintaining 
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House Committee 
Considers Plan for 
Ammunition Depot 


Hearings Are Held on Pros 
posal for Storage Plant — 
at Hawthorne, : 
Nevada. 


The subcommittee on Yards and Docks 
of-the House Naval Affairs Committe¢ on 
January 14 opened hearings on House 
Bill No. 16205, introduced by Represen- 
tative Butler (Rep.), of Westchester, 
Pa., which would authorize the estab- 
lishment of an ammunition depot near 
Hawthorne, Nev., to take the place par- 
tially of the one at Lake Denmark, N. J.; 
destroyed last fall. 


Read Admiral Claude C. Bloch, chief 
| of the Bureau of Ordnance, and Rear 
Admiral L. E. Gregory, chief of the Bu- 
reau of Yards and Docks, appeared bes 
fore the committee to recommend its 
passage. 


$50,000 For Land. 


The bill authorizes the Secretary of 
the Navy “to develop an ammunition de- 
pot at Hawthorne, Nev., within the con- 
fines of the area of land set aside by. 
executive order dated October 27, 1926, 
at a cast not to exceed $3,500,000, of 
which amount not to exceed $50,000 is 
authorized for purchase of land or rights 
of prospective patentees therein.” 

Describing the explosion at Lake Den- 
mark, Admiral Bloch said there had been 
lost there 1,655,000 pounds of T. N. T., 
3,000,000 pounds of explosive B, which 
burned, and 500,000 pounds of grade B. 
T. NE: 

Two Miles Safe Distance. 


“The experience there would lead us to 
put these ammunition depots in isolated 
communities,’ Representative Miller 
| (Rep.), of Seattle, Wash., declared. 


“We have found that two miels away 
is a safe distance,” said Admiral Bloch. 
' “Tf this were made a rule, communities 
that far away would be safe, subject, of 
course, to the minor inconveniences of 
broken windows. 


Admiral Bloch told of the buildings 
at the Yorktown depot, in which build- 
ings below the level of the ground are 
used to hold about 1,000,000 pounds of 
explosives. 


At the proposed Hawthorne -depot, he 
said.in answering the questions of Repre- 
sentative Woodruff (Rep.), of Bay City, 
Mich., chairman of the subcommittee, the 
explosives will be stored in buildings 
50 feet apart built so that no more than 
140,000 pounds can be put in each build- 
ing. The buildings will be laid out in 
hexagonal groups of seven, holding a 
total of 1,000,000 pounds. The groups 
, will be 2,000 feet apart and barricades 
designed to protect against inter- “group 
explosions will be built. 


Would Eliminate Danger. 


Admiral Gregory said that such an 
arrangement would eliminate the dangers 
experienced at Lake Denmark, where 
1,000,000 pounds of explosives detonatéd’ 
at one time. 

The Hawthorne tract of land, he told 
the committee, had been increased from 
100 square miles to approximately 195 
square miles. j 








Destroyers Assigned 
To Duty in Nacaragua 


Designed to Relieve Two Ves- 
sels Now on Duty In Wa- 
ters Near Bluefield. 





The first line destroyers “Williamson” 
and “Goff” have been designated to re- 
| lieve the destroyers “Smith Thompson” 
and “Osborne,” of the Scouting Fleet,’ 
but now assigned temporarily to the 
Special Service Squadron in Nicaraguan 
waters, the Department of-the Navy has 
just announced. 

The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: 

The Navy Department has been ad- 
i vised by dispatches from Vice Admiral 
A. H. Robertson, commander of the 
Scouting Fleet, that the destroyers “Wil- 
liamson®. and “Goff” have been desig- 
nated to relieve the destroyers “Smith 
Thompson” and “Osborne,” now assigned 
temporarly to Rear Admiral Julian Ly 
Latimer in the Special Service Squadron. 
The relief vessels have been ordered to 
| proceed to Bluefields when they are in a 


| ing the condition of Army officers, and 


stability at the present in its internal 
and international policies to afford them 


state of readiness for the duty. 

These vessels are first line destroyers. 
The “Williamson” is commanded by 
Comdr. H. S. Babbitt, U. S. N., and 
carries 8 officers and 106 men; the “Goff”, 


the people.” Not merely increases in 

pay or physical reward are wanted by 

the officers, he said, but also a fair right | is commanded by Lieut. ,.Comdr. Elmer 

to pride in position and rank. D. Langworthy, U. S. N., and likewise 
The Chief of Staff asserted that he | 


| carries a crew of 8 officers and 106 men, 
believed the nation is in favor of improv- These vessels are now with, the Scout- 


ing Fleet in Cuban waters, basing at 
Guantanamo Bay. 
santake be epediid and tested on a com- 
mon basis. 

Part of the work of the Bureau of 


that it was only in keeping with the 
principles and methods of good business 
that the Government should do so. 


Ca 





Circular on Magnetics 








Standards consists in studying methods 
of magnetic testing for the purpose of 
determining their accuracy and general 
applicability. In the cqurse of such work 
it is necessary to prepare special test 
specimens which, after their magnetic. 
properties have been accurately deter- 
mined, serve as magnetic standards for 
the intercomparison and standardization 
of magnetic testing apparatus. 

The latest revision of Circular 17 on 
| Magnetic Testing describes the magnetic. 
quantities, discusses the magnetic charac+ 
teristics of materials, and outlines the 
methods used at the Bureau for magne 


Is Being Distributed 


Bureau of Standards Issues 
Fourth Edition On Study of 
Methods of Testing. 





The Bureau of Standards has just is- 
sued the fourth edition of its circular on 
| “Magnetic Testing,” the Department of 
Commerce has just announced. 

The announcement on the subject is in 
full as follows: 

Millions of dollars worth of materials 
are purchased in the United States an- 
nually on the basis of their magnetic 
properties, says the Bureau of Standards. 
Therefore it is very important from a_ 
commercial point of view that these ma- 


oe 





raging 

opies of this circular (Bureau © of” 
Standards No. 17) may be obtained fromt 
the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- | 
ernment: Printing Office, Washington, De 
C.,-at 15 cents each, 





| 
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Deficiencies 
| Deductions 
- Vague Generalities 
_. In Claims No Basis 


For Refund of Taxes 


Counsel for Bureau of Inter- 


nal-Revenue Holds That 
Readjustment Is Not 
Made Possible. 


. C. M. 1020. 

z oie to refund which sets forth 
only vague generalities and affords the 
comraissioner no basis on which to con- 
sider whether the tax has been legally 
assessed and paid or to correct errors, 
is not a claim within the meaning of the 
State and regulations, the General Coun- 
sel, Bureau of Internal Revenue, stated 
in this memorandum opinion, the full 
text of which follows: 

An opinion is requested relative to an 
application filed for the reconsideration 
of a claim for refund in the amount of 
22x dollars, covering taxes overpaid by 
the M Company for the taxable year 
1917. 

Facts ‘Set Forth. 


The facts pertinent to the claim ap- 
pear to be substantially as follows: 

The M Company filed an income and 
profits tax return for the taxable year 
1917 in March, 1918, showing a total tax 
due of 22x dollars, which amount was 
assessed and paid. In July, 1923, the 
taxpayer made payment of an additional 
tax of x dollars, which amount was as- 
sessed in June, 1921. Prior to the pay- 
ment of this additional tax, the tax- 
payer, on February —, 1923, filed a 
claim for refund of the full amount of 
tax originally paid, based upon the fol- 
lowing grounds: 

The Revenue Act of 1916 and the 
Revenue Act of 1917 were not enacted 
in accordance with the requirements of 
the Sixteenth Amendment of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and were 
hence null and void. The regulations and 
form of return were not in accordance 
with the terms of such acts, and hence 
were of no force and effect. This claim 
is filed in order to fully protect the 
rights and interests of this taxpayer, un- 
der the terms of section 252 of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1921. 

Claim Was Rejected. 


This claim was rejected on Decem- 
ber —, 1923, after the taxpayer had 
made payment of the additional tax, the 
letter of rejection reading as follows: 

Your claim for refund for 1917 in- 
come and excess-profits taxes in the sum 
of 22x dollars has been examined and 
will be rejected, inasmuch as the state- 
ments upon which the claim is based are 
not deemed sufficiently specific to meet 
the requirements of the bureau. The re- 
jection of your claim will officially ap- 
pear in the next schedule approved by 
the commissioner. 

The taxpayer, having filed in Decem- 
ber, 1920, a waiver of the statute of 
limitations upon assessment of the tax 
for the taxable year 1917, had until 
April 1, 1925, within which to file a claim 
for refund of the full amount of tax 
originally paid (see section 252 of the 
Revenue Act of 1921, as amended March 
18, 1924, section 281(e) of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1924, and section 284(g) of 
the Revenue Act of 1926); or until July, 
1927, Within which to file a claim for 
refund limited in amount to the amount 
of additional tax, namely, x dollars, paid 
in July, 1923. The taxpayer, however, 
took no further action after the rejection 
of its claim in December, 1923, to file a 
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THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


Taxation 
Protest Against Valuation Put on Water Works 


Sustained in Rulin 


Market Value Found 
As of March 1, 1943 


Appraisal of Paducah Plant by 
Engineers Admitted 
in Evidence. 


PapucAH WATER Co. V. COMMISSIONER 
oF INTERNAL REVENUE; BOARD OF TAx 
APPEALS; No. 6055; JANUARY 11, 1927. 
The petitioner, in this appeal from the 

assertion of deficiencies in income and 

profits taxes for 1919, 1920 and 1921, 

was sustained ina contention that its 

plant was undervalued, as a basis for de- 
preciation. 

Y. Moore and T. Smith appeared for 
the petitioner; A. H. Fast, for the re- 
spondent. 

The full text of the findings and opin- 
ions of the Board of Tax Appeals follows: 

Deficiencies of income and profits taxes 
of $999.74 for 1919, $700.30 for 1920, and 
$1,529.26 for 1921; so much being in 
controversy as arises from an alleged 
undervaluation by respondent of peti- 
tioner’s plant on March 1, 1913, as the 
basis for depreciation. The petitioner 
withdrew the issues as to the correctness 
of the rates of depreciation used by re- 
spondent. 

Findings of Fact—On March 1, 1913, 
the petitioner was the owner of water 
works properties in Paducah, Ky., the 
total fair market value of which as a 
whole! was $670,580. Of this amount 
$448,040 was the value of properties sub- 
ject to exhaustion, wear and tear and 
obsolescence. 

Opinion by Mr. Sternhagen: The plant 
of the petitioner was built in 1886. Those 
who built it failed and the original rec- 
ords of cost were lost. The property 
was then taken over by a group of busi- 
ness people in Paducah, and in 1888 a 
set of books was opened. The new 
owners placed on the books a figure of 
$189,000 representing plant value, d«t 
this figure was arvitrary and not in- 
tended to reflect actual value, since ac- 
tual cost was not known and actual value 
was not attempted to be ascertained at 
that time. The only consideration which 
seems to have influenced the figure was 


| the local taxes, and this prompted a low 


vaulation. Thereafter it appears that 
renewals and replacements were charged 
to expense and additions and enlarge- 
ments were charged to construction. De- 
preciation seems not to have been av- 
counted for. The evidence is, however, 


| not entirely clear as to the accounting 


claim setting forth the basis therefor | 


until April 22, 1925, at which time it 
filed a formal claim for refund, setting 
forth in detail the basis therefor. This 
forrthal claim was filed after the expira- 
tion of the period of limitation (which 
expired on April 1, 1925) within which 
to file a claim for refund of the original 
tax paid, and, therefore, was effective 
enly as to the additional tax paid in July, 
1923, namely, x dollars. However, it 
contained a request that the originai 
claim, filed on February —, 1923, which 
was rejected in December, 1923, be re- 


| in this opinion. 


considered so as to permit the allow- | 


ance of a refund in excess of the addi- 
tional tax on the basis set forth in the 
formal claim of April 22, 1925. 

Vogue And General. 

A claim which sets forth only vague 
generalities as a basis therefor is not a 
claim as contemplated by the statute and 
the regulations. As stated by the Cir- 


cuit Court of Appeals of the Fifth Cir- | 


cuit, in the case of W. C. Tucker v. 


Alexander, collector, decided October 27, | 


1926, the evident purposes and objects 
of the statute in requiring that a claim 
be filed “are to afford the commissioner 
an opportunity to correct errors made 


by his office and to spare the parties | 


and the courts the burden of litigation 
in respect thereto. Unless the claimant 
were required to present to the commis- 
sioner all the grounds upon which he re- 


lies for funds, the above purposes and ; 


objects would be partially or entirely de- 
feated.” (See also opinion of the Cir- 


cuit, in the case of Red Wing Malting 
Co. v. Wiftlcuts, collector, decided No- 
vember 5, 1926.) In the instant case 


between 1888 and 1913. The book value 
of additions on March 1, 1913. is said to 
have been about $507,000. 

The commissioner applied depreciation 
rates prior to March 1, 1915, aad found 
a plant value on that date of $319,600. 
This he used as the basis for computing 
the depreciation deductible for the years 
1919, 1920 and 1921. The nctitioner con- 
tests this and seeks to establish a value 
of its assets of $670,580. 

In support of its valuation the peti- 
tioner introduced evidence of various 
kinds, all of which is said to converge 
to the conclusion of the valuation 
claimed. The respondent introduced no 
evidence. 


**Fair Value’? Placed 
At $650,000 to $700,000 


The president of the petitioner testi- 
fied that he had been employed by it 
since 1897 and was thoroughly familiar 
with its properties, its accounts and its 
affairs. In his o;yinicn the plant on 
March 1, 1913, had a fair market value 
of “anywhere from $650,000 tc $700,- 
000.” He formed his opinion by taking 
into consideration an appraisal made by 
engineers, the selling price of some of 
its securities, and the earnings of the 
corporation for several years prior to 
1913. 

The appraisal will be discussed later 
The outstanding securi- 
ties on March 1, 1913, consisted of $300,- 
000 of capital stock and $297,000 of 6 
per cent and 5 per cent bonds. There 
were occasional trades in stock at par. 
The 6 per cent bonds sold for something 
above par and the 5 per cent bonds sold 
at par. The earnings were: 

$44,585.99 
45,866.02 
49,200.82 
49,576.00 


Site ie aloe ow aiec $189,228.83 
$47,307.20 

These earnings would be somewhat 
modified if proper depreciation had been 
taken and if no capital items had been 
charged to expense. 

A witness who had for many years 
been in business as a _ contractor in 
Paducah and who had been mayor of 
the city in 1920 at the time when nego- 
tiations were pending for the purchase 
of the plant by the city, requiring an 
investigation of its value, and who testi- 
fied that he was familiar with the plant 


| on March 1, 1913, stated that he thought 
cuit Court of Appeals of the Eighth Cir- | 


the taxpayer merely asserted that the | 


statute was unconstitutional and that the 
regulations were not in accordance with 
the statute. 
commissioner no basis whatsoever to 
consider on its merits the question as to 
whether the tax assessed and paid has 
been illegally assessed and paid, or to 


A claim so filed affords the | 


the fair market value on that date was 
$650,000. This opinion was based upon 
his familiarity with the properties and 
also upon his consideration as mayor 
of the valuation in 1920 for local tax 
purposes and because of its probable 
purchase. In considering the purchase 
of the plant in 1919 and 1920 the city 


| officials relied upon the appraisal of the 


correct any errors, if any errors have | 


been made, in the amount of tax finally 
determined to be due. The claim of the 
taxpayer did not point out wherein the 
statute was unconstitutional or wherein 
the regulations were not in accordance 
with the statute. 

can not be regarded as a claim. 


This office is accordingly of the opin- | 


ion that the application for a reconsid- 
eration of the original claim should be 
@anied. 


| 


plant later discussed and decided that 
the value therein stated in 1919 was a 
fair and proper price for its purchase 
at that time. The purchase was not 
made because the city was not in a con- 
dition to finance it. 

The remaining evidence consists prin- 
cipally of an appraisal made by a firm 
of engineers whose principal occupation 
for a number of years has been the in- 
vestigation and appraisal of public utili- 
ties in numerous municipalities. This 
appraisal purports to state “the value 
of the properties of the Paducah Water 
Company as it existed with the testi- 


mony of the witness who inventoried the 
property and was explained in detail by 
this witness and two other engineers 
who were directly responsible for it, and 
these three witnesses were subjected to 
cross-examination to disclose whatever 
weaknesses the appraisal might have. 
The engineers were employed in 1919 


to make an inventory and appraisal in | 


connection with the proposal of the city 
of Paducah to exercise its option under 
the franchise to purchase that plant 
from the petitioner at a price to be 
fixed in accordance with an appraisal 
to be made by three appraisers. The 
appraisal was made in the prescribed 
manner, and suffice it to say that the 
valuation of 1919 arrived at by these 
witnesses was substantially in accord 
with that finally agreed upon. There- 
after, for reasons of financial inability 


and legal restrictions, the sale was not | 
consummated, although, so far as the | 


record discloses, there was no dispute 
as t@ the valuation or its true reflec- 
tion of a fair price. ‘ 

It embodied a detaifed inventory of 


the company’s properties made by actual ! 


observation of the physical properties, 
their plans and specifications and actual 
measurements. All existing records 
were examined, both of the company and 
the city. The property was inspected 
for its physical condition, records were 
inspected for its age, and from its age 
and condition the accrued depreciation 
was determined. The cost of reproduc- 


tion was based upon both prewar prices | 


in 1913 and present prices in 1919, and 
took into consideration as to each item 
its original cost if available, its ca- 
pacity, its age, its depreciation, and its 
condition. 

This inventory of 1919 was subse- 
of the properties owned on March 1, 
1913. An accurate record had been kept 
of the acquisition since March 1, 1913, 
and these were eliminated from the in- 
ventory. The reproduction cost was then 


ascertained by applying unit prices in | ae 
| rate of depreciation could not be ap- 


effect at that date, and from this, ac- 
crued depreciation was deducted. The 
resulting figure, it was testified, was 
substantially the fair market price or 
value. In numerous instances the actual 
purchase price of water works plants 


had been arrived at by taking the cost | 


of reproduction less accrued depreciation. 
This is a useful method of arriving at 
a sales price of such properties. A check 
was also made with experience tables of 
the per capita cost of water works 
plants in cities of various sizes, and the 
valuation in question was found to be 
lower than that of plants in other cities 
of comparable size. 

The report of the engineers is as fol- 
lows: 

“In accordance with your request we 


have made an appraisal of the value of ! 


the properties of the Paducah Water 
Conipany as it existed on March 1, 1913, 
and at prices then prevailing. 

“This appraisal is based upon a de- 
tailed inventory of your property as of 
October 1, 1919, from which there have 
been eliminated all items added in the 
interval between March 1, 1913 and Oc- 
tober 1, 1919. 

“The appraisal shows the cost new, 
and accrued depreciation as of March 1, 
1913, and the present worth or net 
physical value as of that date. As you 
know, cast iron pipe, pumping equip- 
ment, and other water works construc- 
tion items are of relatively long life. We 
have made a physical inspection of the 
various items entering into your prop- 
erty, and are of the opinion that the 
amounts set forth herein, as accrued de- 
preciation for the several items, repre- 
sents the best measure of the deprecia- 
tion which the property has suffered up 
to March 1, 1913. 

“In the summarization of the de- 
tailed figures of the various items, totals 
are taken to the nearest $10, although 
all details are worked out.to the nearest 
dollar. 


“The report herein shows the sum- | 


marization of figures as well as all de- 
tails entering into their computations.” 
The following is the summary: 


i Description. 
Real Estate 

Intake... «« 

Main Station Building 
The Brick Stack 

The Duplex Units 


m 


oa 
CwBAIMKGakoow st 


The No. 1 Holly Pumping Engine 
The No. 2 Holly Pumping Engine 
Auxiliary Equipment 

Pipe in Station 

Pipe in Station Yard 

Boilers in Main Building 

The New Boiler House 

The Steel Stack 


The Stirling Boiler and Stokers ..... 


Steel Coagulating Basin 
Concrete Coagulating Basin 
The Solution House 


Filter Building, Filters and Clear Well 


The Standpipe 

Pipe in Street Mains 
Specials in Street Mains 
Laying Mains 

Cutting Through Pavements 
Steam Railroad Crossings 
Street Railway Crossings 
Miscellaneous Crossings 
Valves and Valve Boxes 
Fire Plugs 

Meters and Meter Vaults 
Miscellaneous Inventories 


Preliminary Cost 
Engineering and Supervision 
Administrative Costs 
Contingent Costs 


Lost Interest During Construction .... 


Six M. G. P. D. DeLaval Low Service Unit. 
Eight M. G. P. D. DeLaval High Service Unit 
Five M. G. P. D. DeLaval High Service Unit 


Water 
Works 


¢ by Board of Tax Appeals 


Higher Total Allowed 
To Fix Depreciation 


Order of Redetermination Made 
From Finding of Deficiency 


in Returns. 


We have considered all the evidence 
and have reached the conclusion, in view 
of the extensive testimony as to the 
basis of the valuation arrived at and of 
the full opportunity given to test its 
soundness, that the figure of $670,580 is 
fairly supported by the evidence and 
represents the fair market value of the 
petitioner’s property on March 1, 1915. 
This is our judgment, after a proper 
consideration of all the relevant facts, 
Minnesota Rate Cases, 230 U. S. 352, 
434, and not because of any slavish ad- 
herence to a rule of cost of reproduc- 
tion less depreciation, Georgia Railway 
Co. v. R. R. Comm., 262 U. S. 625, 630. 
In this case the cost of reproduction 
new, less accrued depreciation, was 
shown to have been carefully and in- 
telligently made and to coincide with 
fair market value. Taken together with 
all the other evidence, we may not dis- 
regard it and approve instead the de- 
preciated book value used by the re- 
spondent, which proceeded from an ar- 
bitrary entry made in 1888. 


Precedents Cited 
By Respondent 


The respondent points to Kinsman 
Transit Co., 1 B. T. A. 552; Rockford 


quently used as the basis of valuation | Malleable Iron Works, 2 B. T. A. 817; 


Tibby-Brawner Glass Co., 2 B. T. A. 
918; Knapp & Spencer Co., 3 B. T. A. 
1243, as cases in which evidence of no 


| less weight was held inadequate to prove 


value. In Kinsman Transit Co., 1 B. 
T. A. 552, it was held that an arbitrary 


plied without a showing that it fairly 
reflected actual depreciation of the par- 
ticular property under consideration. It 
was said, however, that: 


“The value of any vessel at a par- 
ticular time is a question of fact which 
must be proved by competent evidence. 
The reconstruction cost less actual de- 
preciation sustained is important evi- 
dence of value and has in it important 
elements to prove either the market 
value or actual value; but depreciation 
is ordinarily something to be concretely 
determined by inspection, and in deter- 


; mining the rate of depreciation to be 


applied to property of the character 
herein for the purpose of ascertaining 
value as of a particular date in the past, 
it is highly important that the history 
of the vessel, the character of repairs, 
the actual use to which the vessel has 
been put, and all relevant facts tend- 
ing to show the depreciation sustained 
be placed before us, and upon these facts, 
assisted by the testimony of such ex- 
pert witnesses as may be produced, a 
fair judgment can be exercised as to 
the amount of depreciation sustained 
which will more nearly approximate the 
actual depreciation sustained than the 
application of a formula or flat rate of 
theoretical depreciation which only 
serves to produce grotesque results.” 


Eliminations Made 
To Fix Depreciation 


Of this total valuation of the plant and 
business as a whole it is clear there must 
be some eliminations to arrive at the 
figure to which annual depreciation de- 
ductions shall be applied. The petitioner 
voluntarily eliminates item 2, real es- 
tate, $52,500, and item 89, going con- 
cern value 10 per cent, $60,960, leav- 
ing the aggregate of the remaining 
items, $557,120, as the value of the de- 
preciable assets to which it contends the 
undisputed rate is to be applied. The 
respondent urges that, in addition to the 
elimination of the two items mentioned, 
the depreciable value should be reduced 


Cost Depreci- Present 
New ation Worth 3-1-13 
$52,500 $ 0 $52,500 
22,080 3,030 19,050 
27,070 3,150 23,920 
2,750 1,900 
8,000 6,990 
5,020 4,530 
7,040 6,360 
5,030 4,540 
12,500 8,650 
17,500 16,590 
12,850 11,780 
11,090 10,520 
6,260 6,150 
10,750 7,270 
14,110 13,960 
6,520 6,070 
12,680 12,220 
24,880 22,110 
29,730 29,660 
2,600 2,270 
39,090 36,020 
14,950 10,050 
98,900 97,270 
5,940 5,840 
60,030 


2,240 
1,150 
300 


—_—_—_—_—_—_——————————— ee, 


SS sess hss reer 


‘ 2,820 | 


13,050 1,710 
8,260 830 
20,000 0 


$558,190 


11,340 
7,430 
20,000 


$520,540 


$37,650 
‘ $8,370 


ei4 
1,880 

750 
1,510 


11,160 10,410 


20,820 


$586,170 
$23,450 
$609,620 
$60,960 


$41,790 
$1,670 


$627,960 
-++- $25,120 


$653,080 $43,460 


$670,580 


26,030 | 
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EDITS AND REFUNDS: Claims: What Constitutes: Vagueness—Claim for 
refund which sets forth only vague generalities and affords Commissioner no 


basis on which to consider whether tax has been illegally assessed and paid or to 
correct errors, is not a claim within statute and regulations.—(Sec. 284, Rev. Act, 
1926; Art. 1304, Regulations 69.)—G. C. M. 1020,.—Index Page 3946, Col. 1. 


CONTRIBUTIONS: Policy Premium: Beneficiaries Charitable Corporations.— 

4 Where petitioner procured a policy of insurance on his life, naming as bene- 
ficiaries religious and charitable corporations, payment of premium was not a gift 
or contribution within the meaning of sec. 214 (a) (11), Revenue Act, 1921.— 
Adler, Appeal (Board of Tax Appeals.)—Index Page 3946, Col: 5. 


EPRECIATION: Water Works Plant: 


March 1, 1923, Value—Value on March 


1, 1913, of water works plant determined as basis for depreciation—Paducah 
Water Co. v. Com’r Internal Rev. (Board of Tax Appeals.)—Index Page 3946, Col. 2 


Premium on Policy Given Charity Group 


Held Not Gift Within Meaning of Law 


Mortimer C. ADLER; APPEAL, BOARD OF 
Tax APPEALS; No. 5770; JANUARY 11, 
1927. 

The Commissioner determined a de- 
ficiency in income taxes for the year 1921 
in the sum of $361.05. The petitioner 
prays a redetermination of his tax liabil- 
ity, alleging error in the disallowance of 
deduction for premiums paid upon a cer- 
tain life insurance policy the bene- 
ficiaries of which were religious and edu- 
cational institutions. | 

W. W. Spalding, for the Petitioner; 
Henry Ravenel, for the Commissioner. 

The full text of the findings and opin- 
ion of the Board of Tax Appeals follows: 

Prior to the taxable year here in- 
volved, the petitioner procured a policy 
of insurance upon his own life. The 
beneficiaries named therein were relig- 
ious and educational institutions. The 
policy contained a clause or provision 
under which the insured was permitted 
to change the beneficiaries named 
therein. During the year 1921 the peti- 
tioner paid the premtum on said policy 
amounting to $1,159. During the year 
1924 the clause or provision under which 
the insured was permitted to change 
beneficiaries was revoked or cancelled by 
an agreement between the insured and 
the insurer. On his income tax return 
for the year in question, the petitioner 
claimed as a deduction the amount of the 
premium so paid. 

Parties Are in Accord. 

Opinion—Green: The parties are in 
accord as to the facts and the only ques- 
tion we are called upon to determine is 
whether the petitioner, as a matter of 
law, is entitled to deduct the premium so 
paid as a contribution within the pro- 
visions of Section 214(a)(11) of the 
Revenue Act of 1921, it being conceded 
by the Commissioner that the “organiza- 


by the elimination of the following 

items: : 

A Preliminary Cost 

34 Miscellaneous Inventories .. 

35 Engineering & Supervision .. 

36 Administrative Costs 

37 Contingent Costs 

38 Lost Interest During Con- 
struction Woes 23,450 


$8,370 
20,000 
26,050 
10,410 
20,820 


In this the position of the respondent 
is sound, and we hold that these items 
should be eliminated. The petitioner 
argues that these items are all factors 
which go to make up the value of its 
property, and that, since this value is 
the only issue, it should not be reduced. 
But this overlooks the real issue, which 
is the value of such properties as are 
the subject of the deductions for ex- 
haustion, wear and tear and obsoles- 
cence. While it is true, as the evidence 
shows, that a purchaser of the total 
properties would include in the purchase 
price an amount which would reimburse 
the owner for an assumed expenditure 
for these intangible items, it does not 
follow that they represent value of the 
physical structures. This must be true 
if it is to be believed that the appraisal 
correctly sets forth the separate values 
of the physical properties listed. For 
if the valuation of each item of physical 
structure is to be accepted as correct, 
it cannot at the same time be aug- 
mented by a proportionate share of the 
aggregate intangible value; and it like- 
wise follows that if the aggregate valua- 
tion of all the physical items added to- 
gether is correct, it cannot at the same 
time be augmented by the aggregate 
value of the intangibles and still be cor- 
rect. Either the value of each physical 
item would be required to be propor- 
tionately augmented—an impracticable 
task, see Telephone & Railroad Deprecia- 
tion Charges, 118 I. C. C. 295—or the 
value of the aggregate of physical items 
would require augmentation by all in- 
tangibles. 

Entire Investment Held 
Not Subject to Deduction 

Either of these hypotheses would as- 
sume that the true value of the physical 
structures had not been correctly stated, 
an assumption not supported by the tes- 
timony. Not all capital investment as 
of March 1, 1913, is subject to the an- 
nual deduction for exhaustion. This is 
plain as to land and should be equally 
plain as to intangibles having an un- 
certain or indefinite life. This does not 
mean that the investment represented by 
such items is not recoverable, but only 
that its recovery must await the ulti- 
mate sale or disposition of the property 
instead of coming out of annual income. 

We have therefore found as a fact in 
accordance with this opinion that the 
basis for the depreciation at the agreed 
rate is $448,040, which is the remainder 
after subtracting from the total value 
of $670,580 the sum of $222,540, repre- 
senting the eight items aforesaid. : 

Judgment will be entered on 15 days’ 
notice, under Rule 50, 


tions” are religious or educational cor- 
porations within the purview of the 
statute. 

In cases where the insured had not 
reserved the right to change the bene- 
ficiaries named in the policies, the Com- 
missioner has heretofore allowed an in- 
sured to take as a deduction the amount 
of premiums paid where the beneficiaries 
of the policies were corporations of the 
sort mentioned in the statute. 


Ruling Is Pointed Out. 


In support of his contention that the 
deduction should be allowed even though 
the right to change the beneficiary be 
reserved to the insured, the petitioner 
calls our attention to the ruling of the 
Commissioner published as Law Opinion 
1102, C. B—1, 2, page 50. In that 
opinion the conclusion was reached that 
the creator of a trust, the income of 
which was to be distributed annually, 
need not include in his gross income the 
income of the trust, even though he re- 
tain the right to change beneficiaries or 
make himself the sole beneficiary there- 
under so long as such action was not 
taken by him. In the opinion it is 
pointed out that the creation of the trust 
vests in the beneficiaries an interest in 
praesenti; that the beneficiaries could 
not have maintained an action to compel 
the trustee to make the annual pay- 
ments; and that no new rights were 
vested in the beneficiaries by reason of 
the death of the creator of the trust, the 
only effect being to extinguish the possi- 
bility of revocation or change of bene- 
ficiary. 

Frequently Considered. 

It is contended that the rights of the 
beneficiaries of the policy of insurance 
taken out by the petitioner are analogous 
to the rights of the beneficiaries of a 
revocable trust, to the extent that they 
also have a definite vested interest in the 
policy or its proceeds. The rights of a 
beneficiary named in a life insurance 
policy wherein there has been reserved 
to the insured the right to change the 
beneficiary, have frequently been the 
subject of consideration by the courts. 

In the case of the Mutual Benefit Life 
Insurance Company v. Swett, et al., 222 
Fed. 200, the court said: 

Refers to Previous Decision. 

“The rule is well settled that, under an 
ordinary policy of life insurance in which 
there is no reservation of a right to cut 
off or modify the interest of the bene- 
ficiary, the policy and the money to be- 
come due under it belong, from the time 
it issued, to the person named in it as 
the beneficiary, and that the insured is 
without power, whether by deed, assign- 
ment or will, or by surrender of the 
policy for a new one, or by any other 
act of his, to transfer to any other per- 
son the interest of the person so named 
as beneficiary. In such a policy the bene- 
ficiary acquires, the moment it is issued, 
a vested right which cannot be affected 
by any act of the insured subsequent to 
the execution of the policy, except it be a 
breach of condition. Washington Cen- 
tral Bank v. Hume, 128 U.S. 195 * * *, 
If, however, by the terms of the policy 
itself there is reserved to the insured 
the right, without the consent of the 
beneficiary, to change the appointee with 
the assent of the insurer, the beneficiary 
acquires only an expectancy and not a 
vested interest during the fife of the in- 
sured. * * * Hopkins v. Northwestern 
Life Assurance Co., 99 Fed. 199, 40 C. C, 
A. 1 (C. C. A. 3); Hogan v. Fauerbach 
Brewing Co., 194 Fed. 846, 848, 114 C. C, 
A, 084(C. €. A. FP ***, 

Right Rests on Contract. 

“The right so reserved rests upon the 
terms of the contract, and is the same 
as that conferred on the insured by the 
certificate, charter, or by-laws of a 
mutual or benefit association, when in- 
surance is effected in such an organiza- 
tion. As the policy to Swett stipulated 
that he might, on his written request of 
the company for its appropriate indorse- 
ment on the policy, change the bene- 
ficiary, his wife did not acquire a perma- 
nent or vested interest in it. The exist- 
ence of such an interest during her hus- 
band’s lifetime was made impossible by 
the control over the contract of insur- 
ance given to him, independent of her 
will. Her right was inchoate, a mere 
expectancy during his lifetime, depend- 
ent on the will and pleasure of her hus- 
band as holder of the policy, and could 
not vest until his death happened with 
the policy unchanged. His control over 
the policy was, subject to its terms, as 
complete as if he himself had been the 
beneficiary. Denver Life Ins. Co. v. 
Crane, 19 Colo. App. 191, 200, 73 Pac. 
875.” 

Refers to Other Cases. 

See also: In re Hogan, 194 Fed. 846; 
Slocum v. Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, 245 Mass. 565, 189 N. E. 816; 
Eltonhead v. Travelers’ Insurance Co., 
163 N. Y. S. 838; and Wagner v. Thierot, 
194 N, Y. S. 610. 

The petitioner herein, by taking out the 


Sugar 


Cane 


Duty at 20 Per Cent 
Upheld by Court on 


Sugar Cane in Tins 


Preparation Is Said to Be 
In Form of Confection 


and Protest Is Over- 
ruled, 


New York, Jan. 14—Sugar cane, 
which had been peeled, cut to lengths, 
steamed, and packed in sugar and water 
in hermetically sealed tins, was the sub- 
ject in a case just decided by the United 
States Customs Court here. 

This sugar cane, invoiced as canned 
sugar cane and as tinned sugar cane, 
was assessed on entry at 20 per cent ad 
valorem under paragraph 1459, Act of 
1922. Claim was made for duty under 
paragraph 503 of the 1922 law at 75 per 
cent of they rate of duty applicable to 
manufacturéd sugar of like polariscopic 
test. In passing upon this issue, Judge 
Young wrote: 

“We are inclined to believe that the 
language of this statute was designed to 
cover articles where the sugar content 
was the only thing of commercial value. 
It deals with sugar and sugar content. 
This view is confirmed by the language 
which requires that the sugar content 
shall be ascertained by polariscopic test. 

Solution Added to Cane. 


“In so far as the merchandise at bar is 
concerned, the evidence without dispute 
is that a sugar solution was added to the 
sugar cane. How, then, could the sugar 
content of the sugar cane be accurately 
ascertained by a polariscopic test? Such 
a test would doubtless show a higher 
sugar content than that originally con- 
tained in the sugar cane. 

“It surely could not have been the in- 
tention under paragraph 503, dealing 
with the subject of sugar and sugar in 
sugar cane, to impose a duty upon a 
higher sugar content than that originally 

‘contained im the sugar cane itself. 
| Again, it is noticeable that paragraph 
| 508 is made part of schedule 5 of the 
Tariff Act of 1922, which schedule is 
| declared by Congress to cover the sub- 
; ject of ‘sugar, molasses, and manu- 
factures of.’ 


Cellector Is Upheld. 


“We are satisfied that the collector 
was right in disregarding the claim of 
the importers as to the entered classifi- 
cation of the merchandise at bar, which 
seems to be in the form of a prepared 
or preserved vegetable, or a confection, 
or a sweetmeat. 

“The importers having failed to prove 
that this merchandise falls within para- 
graph 503, the classification miade by the 
collector is presumed under the law to 
be correct, although if all the facts were 
before us, and under a proper pleading, 
we might find the merchandise to be 
properly classifiable at a higher rate of 
duty under a paragraph not specified by 
either of the parties to this cause. 

“The protests are overruled. 

“Let judgment be entered sensi 
ingly.” 

(Protests No. 69764-G-30491, etc.) 
policy of life insurance, did not in so 
doing create or vest in the beneficiaries 
a vested interest in the policy or its pro- 
ceeds. Their interest, if such it may be 
called, was a mere expectancy. The pay- 
ment of premiums due upon the policy 
did not enlarge this interest. The effect 
of such payment was only to perpetuate 
the expectancy. 

Section 214 (a) (11), Revenue Act of 
1921, provides that there shall be allowed 
as deductions in computing net income: 

Rules on Deductibility. 

Contributions or gifts made within the 
taxable year to or for the use of: * * * 
(B) any corporation, or community chest, 
fund or foundation, organized and oper- 
ated exclusively for religious, charitable, 
scientific, literary or educational pur- 
poses, including posts of the American 
Legion or the women’s auxiliary units 
thereof, or for the prevention of cruelty 
to children or animals, no part of the net 
earnings of which inures to the benefit 
of any private _ stockholder or indi- 
vin: = Ss; , 

Contributions or gifts are deductible 
if they are to, or for the use of, or- 
ganizations of the type described in the 
statute. Obviously the payment of prem- 
lums to the insurance company is not a 
contribution or gift to the beneficiaries 
named in the policy. If such premium 
payment is deductible it must be because 
it is a contribution or gift ‘“for the use 
of” the beneficiaries. Two questions are 
thus presented: first, is such payment a 
gift or contribution; and, second, is it 
for the use of the beneficiary ? 

Two Elements Essential. 

In every contribution or gift there are 
at least two essential elements; first, that 
the maker or donor part with something, 
and, second, that the donee receive some- 
thing. Under the facts in this appeal 
it cannot be said that the petitioner, by 
paying the premium, parted with any- 
thing by way -of contribution or gift, 
for he still retained the right to name 
the recipient of the thing purchased with 
the payment. It is equally clear that 
the beneficiaries received nothing. For 
the same reason it cannot be said that 
the payment was for the use of the 
beneficiaries. We therefore hold that’the 
premium payment was not a gift or con- 
tribution within the contemplation of 
the statute. 

We are not called upon to Recide 
whether the petitioner may decuct prem- 
iums paid after he had waived or re- 
voked his right to change beneficiaries, 
That action was taken in 1924 and could 
have no effect upan the relationship ex- 
isting between himself and the benefi- 
ciaries in 1921. Tho legal rights of the 
parties were fixed by the conditions then 
existing and the right to the deduction 
may not be determined in the light of 
changes im the relationship effected in 
subsequent - years. 

Judgment will be entered fox the com. 
missioner, 
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Held Not Prejudicial 


Notices That Liquor Was Not 
Sold Declared to Have No 
Effect On the Case. 





MANLIO Rosst, ALIAS MIKE RossI, V. 
UNITED STATES OF AMe_RICA, NO. 
7468; EvuGene Rossi, ALIAS GENE 
Rosst, Vv. SAME, No. 7469; CAROLINE 
Rosst v. SAME, No. 7470; MIKE Ross! 
v. SAME, No. 7471; EUGENE Ross! V. 
SAME, No. 7472; CAROLINE Rossi V. 
SAME, No. 7473; Circuit Court oF 
APPEALS, EIGHTH CIRCUIT. 


A road house bearing notices that 
liquor was not sold there but which en- 
couraged patrons to bring their own 
liquor to the place, encouraged contin- 
uous traffic in liquor and furnished the 
means of drinking, was held to be a 
nuisance in the review of these cases in 
error to the District Court, Colorado. 

Philip Hornbein (Theodore Epstein 
was with him on brief) appeared for 
plaintiffs in error; F. C. Northcutt, As- 
sistant United States Attorney (George 
Stephen, United States Attorney, was 
wtih him on brief), for defendant in 
error. 

Before Kenyon, Circuit Judge, and 
Scott and J. B. Sanborn, District Judges. 

The full text of the opinion of the 
court, delivered by Judge Kenyon, fol- 
lows: : 

Plaintiffs in error fo); convenience will 
be designated as defendants. Two sets 
of cases are involved. Numbers 7468, 
746% and 7470 were contempt proceed- 
ings under Section 24, National Pro- 
hibition Act. In these cases defendants 
were found guilty of violating an injunc- 
tion issued under Section 21 of said Act, 
against property known as the “Moon- 
light Ranch” in Arapahce County, Colo- 
rado. Defendants, Manlio (or Mike) 
Rossi and Caroline Rossi were each sen- 
tenced to be confined in the county jail 
for a period of one year and to pay a fine 
of $1,000. Defendant, Eugene Rossi, a 
brother of Mike Rossi, was sentenced to 
confinement in the county jail for a pe- 
riod of eight months and to pay a fine 
of $1,000. The series of cases will be 
hereinafter referred to as the “contempt 
case.” 

Cases Relate to Charge 


For Violating Section 21 

Cases numbered 7471, 7472 and 7473 
relate to a charge filed by information 
against defendants for violation of Sec- 
tion 21, Title 2, National Prohibition Act, 
for maintaining a common nuisance on 
the same premises, the specific charge 
being that defendants on said premises 
“did then and there at divers times there- 
tofore knowingly, wilfully and unlaw- 
fully keep, possess, furnish, barter, and 
sell intoxicating liquor, to-wit, distilled 
spirits, to-wit, whisky, fit for beverage 

urposes, in violation of the said Na- 
Rona Prohibition Act.” Defendants 
were found guilty by a jury and each 
was sentenced to serve one year in jail 
and to pay a fine of $1,000. Both prose- 
cutions raised out of substantially the 
same facts and most of the questions 
raised are common to both cases. We 
shall therefore consider the cases in one 
opinion, directing attention as we pro- 
ceed to the questions not common to both 
sets of cases. 

Section 21 of the National Prohibition 
Act upon which both prosecutions are 
based is as follows: 

Any room, house, building, boat, ve- 
hicle, structure, or place where intoxi- 
cating liquor is manufactured, sold, kept, 
or bartered in violation of this title, and 
all intoxicating liquor and property kept 
and used in maintaining the same, is 
hereby declared to be a common 
nuisance, and any person who maintains 
such a common nuisance shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined not more than 
$1,000 or be imprisoned for not more 
than one year, or both. If a person has 
knowledge or reason to believe that his 
room, house, building, boat, vehicle, 
structure, or place is occupied or used 
for the manufacture or sale of liquor 
contrary to the provision of this title, 
and suffers the same to be so occupied 
or used, such room, house, building, boat, 
vehicle, structure, or place shall be sub- 
ject to a lien for and may be sold to pay 
all fines and costs assessed against the 
person guilty of such nuisance for such 
violation, and any such lien may be en- 
forced by action in any court having 
jurisdiction.” 


Statute Makes Places 


Common Nuisance 

The statute makes every place where 
intoxicating liquors are manufactured, 
kept, sold and bartered in violation of 
the National Prohibition Act a common 
nuisance, and makes the parties main- 
taining the same guilty of a nuisance. 

The Moonlight Ranch was owned by 
Caroline Rossi. Mike Rossi was her hus- 
band and the evidence shows he carried 
on the ranch with the assistance of his 
wife, Caroline, who was the attendant 
at the bar, and Gene’ Rossi Who had 
charge of the dance floor and dining 
room. The Moonlight Ranch was near 
Denver, and consisted of a 40-acre tract 
upon which there were a large building 
and several outbuildings surrounded by 
a wire fence. There was a combined 
dance hall and restaurant, with a bar 
where soft drinks were sold. Tables and 
booths were placed along the. sides. 
Meals were served, a regular cook was 
employed, and ample provisions were al- 
ways in stock. A colored orchestra was 
maintained and people resorted there in 
large numbers for various purposes. The 
evidence fails to show that any intoxicat- 
ing liquors were sold by any of the de- 
fendants upon the place. The evidence 
shows that ample liquor was there; that 
defendants furnished their patrons with 
glasses, chipped ice, ginger ale and soft 
drinks, charging $2.50 a quart for ginger 
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| ale, and $4 a quart for grape juice. The 








place was well patronized, and for 
months large crowds of people assembled 
practically every night, bringing intoxi- 
cating liquor with them, remaining at 
the tables, or dancing late into the night. 
The liquors were publicly displayed, and 
it is the testimdny of witnesses that 
generally by midnight or at least toward 
the early morning hours virtually all of 
the crowd was drunk. It was necessary 
to carry out drunken men, while drunken 
women fell upon the floor. Men and 
women were drinking and tussling on 
the floor, and while the evenings started 
in quietude and peace, they ended in 
Bacchanalian orgies with all the con- 
comitants, and as described by some of 
the witnesses, the place became a “ver- 
itable madhouse..” 

In both cases the question was prop- 
erly raised that the evidence was in- 
sufficient to show that a nuisance was 
being maintained on these premises as 
the same is defined in Section 21 of the 
National Prohibition Act hereinbefore 
set out. This is the important and con- 
trolling question involved. 

It is the theory of as ao that Sec- 
tion 21 does not reach a situation such 
as is here presented; that Congress did 
not include within the definition of a 
nuisance a place where liquor was drunk 
or consumed; that the Act covers only a 
place where liquor is manufactured, sold, 
bartered or kept, and that the evidence 
in these cases shows that defendants did 
not manufacture, keep, barter or sell in- 
toxicating liquors, and that therefore 
the charge of maintaining a nuisance un- 
der the National Prohibitory Act fails. 
In the brief defendants’ counsel clearly 
state the proposition as foilows: “It is 
therefore respectfully submitted that de- 
fendants cannot be convicted of the 
crime charged in either the contempt 
or the nuisance case, because they did 
not do the thing which the statute de- 
nounces. They kept the place, but the 
evidence shows that no liquor was manu- 
factured, sold, kept or bartered at that 
place.” 

To constitute a nuisance under Section 
21 the place must be one “where intoxi- 
cating liquor is manufactured, sold, kept, 
or bartered in violation of this title.” 
Section 21 of the Act does not stand 
alone. It refers to liquors manufactured, 
sold, kept or bartered “in violation of 
this title.” (Title II). 

Section 3 of this title provides as fol- 
lows: “No person shall on or after the 
date when the Eighteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States 
goes into effect, manufacture, sell, bar- 
ter, transport, import, export, deliver, 
furnish or possess any intoxicating 
liquor except as authorized in this Act, 
and all the provisions of this Act shall 
be liberally construed to the end that 
the use of intoxicating liquor as a bever- 
age may be prevented.” Possession of 
intoxicating liquor, except as authorized 
in the Act is an offense against the 
United States. 


Liquor Not Manufactured 


Or Sold on Premises 

It is conceded that there was no liquor 
manufactured on the premises or sold 
thereon by defendants. Two sales are 
shown, which were made on the premises 
to Government inspectors by parties 
other than defendants. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States in Street v. Lincoln Safe Deposit 
Company, et al., 254 U. S. 88, 92, has 
defined the word ‘‘kept” as used in Sec- 
tion 21 as follows: “The word ‘kept? 
in this section is the only one of possible 
application to the case at bar, and the 
words with which ityis immediately as- 
sociated are such that as here used it 
plainly means kept for. sale or barter or 
other commer¢ial purpose.” This court 
in Feinberg v. United States, 2 Fed. (2d) 
955, 958, referring to the same section 
of the National Prohibition Act says: 
“Under that section it is necessary that 
the keeping or possession of the liquor 
shall be for sale, barter, or other com- 
mercial purposes.” In Singer v. United 
States, 288 Fed. 695, 696, referring to 
this same section, the court said: “The 
words ‘sold’ and ‘kept’ in this section are 
the ones applicable to the case at bar. 
The word ‘sold’ tells its own meaning. 
The word ‘kept’ read in connection with 
the words with which it is immediately 
associated, ‘means kept for sale or barter 
or other commercial purposes.’” 

Defendants urgently insist that be- 
cause the liquor was brought on the 
premises by guests and kept on the 
premises by the guests for consumption 
and not for sale or barter that defend- 
ants can be guilty of no crime—at least 
the crime of common nuisance. Under 
the common nuisance section of the Na- 
tional Prohibition Act it is,not neces- 
sary in order to charge a defendant with 
maintaining a nuisance that he per- 
sonally manufacture, sell, keep or bar- 
ter liquor upon the premises. The Act 
is directed against a place where in- 
toxicating liquor is manufactured, sold, 
kept or bartered. If a person maintain 
a place where intoxicating liquor to his 
knowledge is manufactured, sold, kept or 
bartered in violation of the General Act 
he will be guilty of maintaining a com- 
mon nuisance even though he did not 
personally possess,- sell, keep or manu- 
facture the liquor. United States v. 
Gaffney, et al., 10 Fed. (2d) 694; Wig- 
gins v. United States, 272 Fed. 41. De- 


fendants are not on trial here for manu- | 


facturing and selling intoxicating liquor, 
but for maintaining a nuisance. De- 
fendants’ theory seems to be that de- 
fendants must personally, in order to be 
guilty under the common nuisance 
statute, have been engaged in manufac- 
turing, keeping, selling or bartering the 
liquor. The theory is unsound. 

If a party owning a place such as the 


Moonlight Ranch permits and encourages | 


the selling and keeping of intoxicating 
liquor for purposes not permitted by the 


National Prohibition Act, he can not 
well claim that because he did not 
handle the liquor personally he was 
not guilty of maintaining a  nui- 











Affirms Lower Court 
In Reviewing Appeal 


Prohibition Act Held to Include 
Liquor “‘Kept” For AIL 
Commercial Purposes. 


sance. If liquors were kept on_ this 
Moonlight Ranch or sold in violation of 
law, and the element of continuity ex- 
ssted in such keeping or sales, certainly 
the place was a nu.sance If defendants 
inowingly mainta'ne the place as ore 
where such liquors were sold or kept or 
bartered contrary to the provisions of 
the National Prohibiti«: Act they were 
engaged in maintaining 1 nuisance in 
violation of Section 21. An almost 
parallel case to the one before us 


is 
United States v. Budar, et al., 9° Fed. 
(2d) 126, 128, where District Judge 


Geiger, discusses similar questions, and 
holds that a roadhouse, where intoxicat- 
ing liquor was consumed by the patrons 
with owners’ express consent and to their 
pecuniary profit, was a nuisance under 
Section 21 of the National Prohibition 
Act; that the keeping as inhibited by 
the Act did not require personal custo- 
dianship or dominion by the owners. The 
court there says: “If, under the law, 
such a place may be maintained so long 
as the proprietor or conductor thereof 
can insist that—he did not personally 
possess, sell, or barter in the liquor 
which was always present, the law casts 
upon him no obligation except that he 
shall not know. Thereupon he may 
safely maintain the place, and with 
safety permit the liquor to be present, 
and possessed by some one, and of course 
may invite the liquor-possessing public 
to bring their liquor and to bargain with 
him for the privilege of having it in his 
place to be there consumed, and, as 
shown in this case, sell them the acces- 
sories, ‘and the accessory service need- 
ful for its consumption—all at prices 
which make his selling of the liquor in- 
consequential. Now, no one would deny 
that these circumstances disclose, clearly, 
culpable aiding and abetting in violation 
of the law respecting both transporta- 
tion and possession—clear conspiracy— 
and in my judgment it is idle to say 
that the place is not a nuisance within 
the law.” 


Definition of ‘‘Kept” 
In Sections Quoted 
The definition of the word “kept” in 
the sections heretofore quoted, both by 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
and this court is not limited to liquor 
kept for barter or sale, but includes also 
liquor qept fér other commercial 


pur- 
poses. We think the language ‘other 
commercial purposes” has been ever- 


looked by defendants in their argument 
here. There was no difficulty, as the 
evidence shows, in obtaining liquor at 
the Moonlight Ranch. A suggestion to 
a waiter that parties desired to pur- 
chase liquor might bring forth the state- 
ment that they did not sell liquor, but 
in a few moments an accommodating 
vendor of intoxicating liquor appeared 
to satisfy the inquiry as to sale, and 
the sale was made. Mike Rossi invited 
people to come and bring their liquors. 
Telephone conversations in the presence 
of some of the defendants also resulted 
in bringing liquors to the place. It is 
apparent under this evidence that par- 
ties who did not bring liquor knew full 
‘well there was no difficulty in obtaining 
liquor upon the place. The statements 
that liquor would not be sold on the 
place, the signs that it was prohibited, 
were mere subterfuge and camouflage. 
The place was maintained for the very 
purpose of having liquor provided, not 
merely for consumption, but for sale to 
parties who desired to consume. The 
very purpose of having the liquor there 
was commercial; it resulted in more 
dancing, more purchases of foods and 
soft drinks, more sales of the things 
naturally accompanying the liquor, and 
hence more profits to defendants. The 
situation is not presented of where a 
party goes to a roadhouse ox public 
place and brings liquor for his own con- 
sumption unknown to and unassisted in 
securing the same by the proprietor. It 
is a situation where parties were con- 
ducting such a place purely' for commer- 
cial purposes. Guests were urged to 
come and ‘invited to bring intoxicating 
liquor. They were told they could bring 
the liquor and consume it on the place. 
Defendants assisted them in carrying out 
their plans to unlawfully transport liquor 
to the place and unlawfully have it in 
their possession. Of course liquors were 
there to be consumed, but its perfectly 
apparent that parties were there ready 
to sell liquor to those who had _ not 
brought it with them, and these parties 
made certain sales, as the evidence 
shows. To say that defendants in this 
night after night of drunken revelry did 
not know that intoxicating liquor was 
being unlawfully kept and sold upon 
the place and were not assisting in the 
proceedings is to close our eyes to the 
common sense deductions from the gen- 
eral affairs of life. It is not a case of 
intoxicating liquor being on the _ place 


merely once or twice, but scores of peo- | 


ple assembled there night after night 
for months, and the sales made even 
under circumstances which are con- 


demned by defendants and which are 
possibly not to be commended;*together 
with the general conduct of the place, 
are sufficient to show that defendants 
were maintaining a nuisance under Sec- 
tion 21 of the National Prohibition Act. 
Defendant, Mike Rossi, seems to have 
been proprietor of the place. Caroline 
Rossi and Gene Rossi aided and abetted 
him in carrying it on, and are guilty as 
principals under Section 322 of the Penal 
Code. They cooperated in the general 
venture and were all engaged in main- 
taining the nuisance. Remus v. United 
States, 291 Fed. 513. 

Defendants claim that the sales shown 








Liquor 
Traffic 


in evidence were made at the instigation 
of government officials by persons un- 
known to the defendants and for whose 
acts and conduct they were not legally 
or morally responsible. They urge that 
the doctrine of entrapment applies. The 
court submitted this question to the jury 
in a very fair and complete instruction. 
The record shows that these defendants 
were persistent violators of the pro- 
hibitory law, and evidently the jury were 
satisfied that the government agents 
were attempting to detect crime and not 
to provoke it. We are satisfied the evi- 
dence was sufficient to sustain the find- 
ing of the court in the contempt pro- 
ceedings that defendants had violated the 
injunction, and to sustain the verdict of 
the jury finding them guilty of main- 
taining a common nuisance. 


Statement of Jurist 


Relating to the Case 

The question so far discussed is the 
main and controlling question in these 
cases. We refer briefly to some of the 
other errors urged, one being the re- 
fusal of the court to designate another 
judge under Section 21 of the Judicial 
Code to try the case. Defendants filed 
a petition under this section asking for 
the designation of another judge. The 
petition was based upon a statement of 
Judge Symes (who tried this case) in 
a previous trial of a case of Eugene 
Rossi, viz., ‘‘It is evident that you have 
no intention of going right. That is 
shown by your association with the 
notorious Moonlight Ranch, which is a 
stench in the nostrils of honest people.” 
It is claimed this expression of Judge 
Symes was not in the course of any 
trial or proceeding involving the Moon- 
light Ranch, and was expressed long 
prior to the filing of the informations 


' 





upon which the prosecutions here are 
based. It is necessary that the affidavit 
filed undex Section 21 show that the 


judge before whom the action or proceed- 
ing is to be tried has a personal bias 
or prejudice against the party to be tried, 
and such affidavit must state the facts 
and reasons for the belief that such bias 
or prejudice exists. Saunders v. Piggly 
Wiggly Corporation, 1 Fed. (2d) 582. It 
is held in Berger et al. v. United States, 
255 U. S. 22, that the judge may pass 
upon the sufficiency of the affidavit but 
not upon the truth or falsity of the facts 


alleged. It is doubtful if the affidavit 
is to prejudice was sufficient, but 
whether it was or not. is unimportant, 
because it appears that in all the cases 


the affidavit was not filed until the day 
of trial. The alleged statement of the 
judge was made months before, and was 
known to the parties in ample time to 
have filed the affidavit before the day of 
trial. This court has considered this 
statute in a number of cases quite re- 
centl¥, viz., Heber Nations v. United 
States of America, 14 Fed. (2d) 507, 
where affidavit of prejudice was filed, 
but the question of time was not in- 
volved. The trial was postponed by the 
court on its own motion for more than 
30 days after the filing of the affidavit; 
also Lewis v. United States, 14 Fed. 
(2d) 111 (United States Daily, 2243), 
where the question of filing the affidavit 


in proper time was not involved. This 
court held in Bishop v. United States 
(opinion filed November 29, 1926) 


(United States Daily, 3622), that where 
the parties had full information of the 
matters of alleged préjudice prior to 
the day of trial and did not file their 


application before that day they had 
waived the matter. See also Chafin v. 
United States, 5 Fed. (2d) 592. The 


statute provides that the affidavits as to 
bias or prejudice shall be filed not less 
than 10 days before the beginning of 
the term of court or good cause shown 
for the failure so to do. No cause is 
shown here at all for the failure to file 
the affidavit until the day of trial. 


Errors in Contempt Case 


Not Common in Nuisance 

We take up some alleged errors in 
the contempt case not common to the 
nuisance case. Assignment of error No. 
12 of the contempt case is based on the 
claim that the District Court considered 
certain ex partie aflidavits on the ques- 
tion of defendants’ guilt. These were 
affidavits in the original abatement pro- 
ceeding and used in the hearing on ap- 
plication for temporary injunction. They 
were stipulated into the record in this 
case. k& is urged by defendants that 
these affidavits could not be considered 
on the question of whether defendants 
had violated the injunction; that con- 
tempt for violation of an injunction can 
only be predicated upon matters that oc- 


the affidavits and the allegations of the 
bill of complaint and the answer of the 
defendants therein solely and only for 
the purpose of determining what condi- 
tions existed at the Moonlight Ranch 
previous to and up to the time that this 
court granted the temporary injunction 
dated August 15, 1925.” It is apparent 
therefore that the court only considered 
these affidavits as bearing on conditions 
prior to the time the court granted the 
temporary injunction August 15, 1925. 
We see no reason for complaint as to 
this. There was ample evidence of vio- 
lations subsequent to the day the in- 
junction was issued. We have consid- 
ered the other assignments of error in 
the contempt case and think there is no 
merit therein. 

As to the nuisance case, error is as- 
signed in receiving testimony as to the 
reputation of the Moonlight Ranch, but 


insisting, however, that the evidence of 
reputation should be limited to the thing 
denounced by the statute. 
is true or not, the evidence of bad repu- 
tation could have added little to the 
abundance of facts presented in evidence 
showing: the general character of this 
place. Certainly there was no prejudice 
to defendants in showing the bad reputa- 
tion of the place. The evidence already 
had abundantly established that fact. 
Complaint is also made that the court 
unduly restricted examination of govern- 
ment witness, Lukens. Defendants were 
entitled to a full cross-examination of 





this witness, especially im view of the 


curred since its issuance. Of course, | 
that is true. The court in passing 
thereon, said: “I think it is proper that 
the court should and it does consider 


counsel does not press this alleged error, | 


Whether this : 
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Aliens 


Regulation Is Held Unjust and Unreasonable 
of Non-Quota Immigrant 
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In Barring 


Court Declares Alien 
Entitled to Admission 


Requirement of Permit or Visa 
After Temporary Absence 
Is Held Unlawful. 


JOHN P. JoHNSON, UNITED STATES COM- 
MISSIONER OF IMMIGRATION, V. CorR- 
NELIUS F, KEATING, EX REL., FRANCESCO 
TARANTINO; CIRCUIT CouRT OF ApP- 
PEALS, First CIRCUIT. 

A re-entry permit or immigration visa 
is not essential evidence of the real 
status of a nonquota immigrant return- 
ing from a temporary absence abroad, 
the court held in this appeal from the 
District Court, Massachusetts. 

The case was heard before Justices 
Bingham, Johnson and Anderson... The 
full text of the opinion rendered by 
Judge Anderson follows: 

The court below on habeas corpus held 
Tarantino an alien entitled to admission 


a temporary absence abroad. 

Tarantino first arrived from Italy in 
July, 1920. 
He took out his first citizenship papers 
in April, 1922. 


He remained in the United States un- | 


til January, 1925, when he went to Italy 
to visit his sick mother. He bought a 
return ticket before his departure. 

On his arrival at Providence in Octo- 
ber, 1925, he was excluded, on the sole 
ground that he had no return permit or 
immigration visa, and the steamship 
company that brought him in was fined 
$1,000 and $107 passenger money under 
section 26 of the Immigration Act of 
1924, 43 Stat. 158. 
Rights of Immigrant 
Involved in Appeal 


The narrow question is whether, with- 
out an immigration visa or a return per- 
mit, he is entitled to admission. His 
rights depend upon the proper inter- 
pretation of the applicable provisions 
of the Immigration Act, supra. It is a 
question of law reviewable on habeas 
corpus. Gegiow v. Uhl, 239 U. S. 5. 

Concededly, he is a nonquota alien un- 
der section 4 (b): 

“Sec. 4. When used in this act the 
term ‘nonquota immigrant’ means 

“(b) An immigrant previously law- 
fully admitted to the United States, who 
returning from a temporary visit 
abroad”; 

Other sections which must be consid- 
ered in determining the problem are: 

“Sec. 8. A consular officer may, sub- 
ject to the limitations provided in sec- 
tions 2 and 9, issue an immigration visa 
to a nonquota immigrant as such upon 
satisfactory proof, under regulations 
prescribed under this act, that the ap- 
plicant is entitled to be regarded as a 
nonquota immigrant.” 

“Sec. 10. Any alien ‘about to depart 
temporarily from the United States may 
make application to the Commissioner 
General for a permit to reenter the 
United States, stating the length of his 
intended absence, and the reasons there- 
for. Such application shall be made un- 
der oath, and shall be in such form and 
contain such information as may be by 
regulations prescribed, and shall be ac- 
companied by two copies of the appli- 
cant’s photograph.” 

“Sec. 10. (f) A permit issued under 
this section shall have no effect under 
the immigration laws, except to show 
that the alien to whom it is issued is re- 
| turning from a temporary visit abroad; 
| but nothing in this section shall be con- 

strued as making such permit the ex- 

clusive means of establishing that the 
alien is so returning.” 


is 


Section 13, which falls under the head- | 


| 
| ing “Exclusion from the United States,” 
is as follows: 

“Section 13. (a) No immigrant shall 
be admitted to the United States unless 
he (1) has an unexpired immigration 
visa or was born subsequent to the is- 

| suance of the immigration visa of the 
accompanying parent, (2) is of the na- 
tionality specified in the visa in the im- 
migration visa, (3) is a nonquota immi- 
| grant if specified in the visa as such, 
and (4) is otherwise admissible under 
| the immigration laws. 
“(b) In such classes of cases and un- 
' ese 
der such conditions as may be by regu- 
| lations prescribed immigrants who have 
been legally admitted to the United 
States and who depart therefrom tempo- 
rarily may be admitted to the United 
States without being required to obtain 
an immigration visa.” 
Permit as Convenience 


Is Establishing Right 

That the return permit was intended 
as a mere convenience both to the alien 
and to the immigration officials is ob- 
vious, especially from the language, 
supra, in section 10 (f); which, in the 
first clause, guards the Government 
against permits being held conclusive 
(for instance as against error or fraud); 
and, in the second clause, guards the 
right of the alien against such construc- 
tion as would make the permit ‘‘the ex- 
clusive means of establishing that the 
alien is so returning” from a temporary 
absence. 

So also as to immigration visas: Un- 
der section 13 (b), immigrants, legally 
admitted and temporarily absent, may 
come in without the immigration visa 
| referred to in section 13 (a) (3). 

Taking the provisions as to permits 


fact that he, a government official, 
brought liquor upon the place. However, 
the matter was within the sound discre- 
tion of the court, and there was no such 
abuse of that discretion as to warrant 
a reversal. Other errors are referred 
to, but are not pressed. We 
amined them and are satisfied there is 
nothing of substance therein. The judg- 
| ment of the trial court should 


tained in all the cases as to all the de- 
fendants, and it is so ordered affirmed, 


. 
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as a nonquota immigrant returning after | 


He was lawfully admitted. | 


have ex- | 


be sus- | 
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and visas together, we think it clear 
that Congress intended them as con- 
venient, but not essential, evidence for 
determining the real status of nonquota 
immigrants returning from a temporary 
absence. 

In section 24 we find the usual power 


' for the Department to prescribe rules 


and regulations for the enforcement of 
the provisions of the Act. Turning to 
the regulations (issue of July 1, 1925) 
we find in Rule 3, subdivision 1, entitled 
“Nonquota status proof,” paragraphs 2 
and 5, the following: 

“Par, 2. An alien claiming to be non- 
quota immigrant by reason of having 
been previously lawfully admitted to the 
United States and to be required to es- 
tablish such fact to the satisfaction of 
the examining immigration official; 

“Provided, That the presentation of a 


;yeturn permit duly issued to such alien 


pursuant to the provisions of section 10 


| of the Immigration Act of 1924 shall be 
| deemed prima facie evidence of the fact 


that such alien is returning from a tem- 
porary visit abroad.” 

“Par, 5. Where an immigrant claim- 
ing a nonquota status fails to satisfac- 
torily establish such status in the man- 
ner required by this subdivision, he shall 
be held for examination in relation there- 
to by a board of special inquiry. 

These are plain and reasonable regu- 
lations. They show that the immigra- 
tion authorities intended to allow such 
the permit ~ (made 
merely prima facie proof) or the immi- 
gration visa—an opportunity to estab- 
lish their status by testimony at a hear- 
ing before the examining immigration 
official, whose adverse decision may be 
revised by a board of special inquiry. 

This method of determining the rights 
of aliens accords with the practice and 
methods of the department for many 
years. It gives to the returning alien 
the usual fair, though summary, hear- 
ing, in order that his status may be de- 
termined in the light of the facts. These 
regulations construe the statutes as we 
now construe them. 

But the government now. undertakes to 
ground Tarantino’s exclusions upon an- 
other regulation found in the same Rule 
3, subdivision F, entitled “Immigration 
and Passport Visas,” which, so far as 
now pertinent, reads: 

“No immigrant, whether a quota im- 
migrant or nonquota immigrant, of any 
nationality shall be admitted to the 
United States unless such immigrant 
shall present to the proper immigration 
official, at the port of arrival, an immi- 
gration visa duly issued and authenti- 
cated by an American consular officer. 

“Provided that such aliens 
who are returning from a temporary visit 
to any other foreign country and who are 
in possession of a permit to reenter the 
United States issued in accordance with 
the provisions of section 10 of the Im- 
migration Act of 1924 . if other- 
wise admissible, shall be permitted to 
enter the United States without an im- 
migration visa.” 

This paragraph is, at least as now con- 
strued, inconsistent with the regulation 
above quoted in subdivision I of the same 
rule. 

Clearly, there was no-sense in provid- 
ing in subdivision I, supra, that a non- 
quota immigrant like Tarantino should 
“be required to establish such fact to the 
satisfaction of the examining immigra- 
tion official”; with the right to have an 
adverse decision reviewed by a board of 
special inquiry—if the only method of 
establishing such fact, open either to the 


| examining officer or to the board of spe- 


cial inquiry, be the presentation. of an 
immigration visa or return permit. 


No Power Delegated 
To Disregard Right 


But we need not rest our decision on 
the inconsistency of the regulations. We 
go farther. Congress never delegated 
to immigration officials authority to make 
a regulation which cuts down substan- 
tially the rights given by the act itself. 
It is probable, perhaps certain, that 
Congress could not delegate such sub- 
stantive legislative power. Field v. 
Clark, 143 U. S. 649, 694. 

The language in section 13 (b), that 
such nonquota immigrant may be let in 
“under such conditions as may be by 
regulations prescribed” does not give au- 
thority to prescribe regulations which do 
not operate “for the enforcement of the 
provisions of this act’? (sec. 24), but op- 
erate to enlarge the excluding features 
of the act. 

Without further elaboration, we regard 
it as inconceivable that if Congress had 
intended to make the rights of such re- 
turning aliens entirely dependent upon 
the possession of a return permit or an 
immigration visa, it would not have said 
so in unmistakable terms. 

A nonquota immigrant like Tarantino 
is entitled to come in if he establishes 
his statutory status by any reasonable 
method. 


See 


Williamson v. United States, 
207 U. S. 425, 461, 462. Otherwise put, 


a regulation which undertakes to exclude 
all evidence of nonquota status, except 
a return permit or an immigration visa, 
is unreasonable—inconsistent .with the 
general import of the act, and therefore 
void. 

Parenthetically, it might, in this par- 
ticular case, be of significance that this 
provision in subdivision B, paragraph 1, 
under which Tarantino is now sought to 
be excluded, was, as stated in the gov- 
ernment’s brief, incorporated in the reg- 
ulations after Tarantino’s departure, but 
before his return. 

Perhaps some additional color is given 
to the injustice of the proceeding from 
the fact that Tarantino sought to obtain 
an immigration visa in Italy, and was 
told that none was needed. Clearly, if 
Congress had intended that return per- 
mits or immigration visas should be the 
sole means of establishing the status of 
such returning aliens, it would, as a mat- 
ter of elementary justice, have provided 
for full notice to its consular officers and 
for such notice to departing aliens as to 
enable them to take proper steps to pro- 
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Executive War Power 


Exceeded by Rules 


Equity of Case Undisputed, Says 
Ruling, Which Criticizes 
Administration. 


tect their rights. 

As now applied, the regulation (sub- 
division F, supra) operated as a trap to 
cheat Tarantino out of his plain rights, 
And these observations also apply to the 
steamship company, whose good faith in 
transporting Tarantino cannot be ques- 
tioned; yet under the decision of the de- 
partment the company is assessed a fine 
of $1,000 besides $107 of passage money. 


War Power of President 
Exceeded by Regulation 


The government contends that a proc- 
lamation of the President may also be 
relied upon as adequate legal ground for 
holding that returning immigrants like 
Tarantino are admissible only if pos- 
sessing either a return permit or an im- 
migration visa. We cannot accept that 
proposition. 

This proclamation, dated January 12, 
1925, is made—‘by virtue of the au- 
thority vested in me by the Act of Con- 
gress approved May 22, 1918, entitled, 
‘An Act to Prevent in Time of War, De- 
parture from and Entry into the United 
States Contrary to the Public Safety’ as 
extended by the Act of Congress of 
March 2, 1921, entitled ‘An Act Making 
Appropriations for the Diplomatic and 
Consular Services for the Fiscal Year 
Ending June 30, 1922,’ and with refer- 
ence to the Act of Congress on May 26, 
1924, known as the ‘Immigration Act 
of 1924.’” 

So far as pertinent to the present case, 
the proclamation reads: 

“. . . I hereby prescribe the fol- 
lowing regulations governing the entry 
of aliens into the United States: 

“1. Immigrants. They must present 
immigration visas, quota or nonquota, 
in accordance with the requirements of 
the Immigration Act of 1924, except .. . 

“2. Aliens who have previously been 
admitted legally into the United States, 
who have departed therefrom and have 
returned within six months.” 

As Tarantino was absent nine months 
he is held to fall within paragraph 1 of 
this proclamation. 

The President’s authority to make 
passport regulations is found in the Act 
of May 22, 1918, 40 Sts. 559, the rele- 
vant part of which is as follows: 

“That when the United States is at 
war, if the President shall find that the 
public safety requires that restrictions 
and prohibitions in addition to those pro- 
vided otherwise than by this act be im- 
posed upon the departure of persons from 
and their entry into the United States, 
and shall make public proclamation 
thereof, it shall, until otherwise ordered 
by the President or Congress, be unlaw- 
ful—(a) for any alien to depart from 
or enter or attempt to depart from or 
enter the United States except under 
such reasonable rules, regulations and 
orders, and subject to certain limitations 
and exceptions as the President shall pre- 
scribe.” (Comp. Stats. Sec. 7628e.) 

It was a war act. It is contended that 
it is now in force under the Act of 
March 2, 1921, 41 Sts. 1217, as follows: 

“Passports and vises from aliens seek- 
ing entry into the United States. The 
provisions of the act approved May 22, 
1918, shall, in so far as they relate to 
acquiring passports and vises from 
aliens seeking to come into the United 
States, continue in force and effect until 
otherwise provided by law.” (Comp. 
Stats. Sec. 7628hh.) 

This extended war power, granted in 
1921, of the President to require visas 
“from aliens seeking to come to the 
United States,” does not, in our opinion, 
vest in the President practically para- 
mount control over the administration 
features of the Act of 1924, passed three 
years later. 

The Act of 1921 under which this proc- 
lamation was issued, is as quoted above, 
to “continue in force and effect until 
otherwise provided by law.” We think 
that the Act of 1924, containing the pro- 
visions above cited and discussed, now 
contain (so far as our present problem 
is concerned) provisions of law exclud- 
ing any power otherwise vested in the 
President under the Act of 1921; and 
that Congress had “otherwise provided 
by law,” when the proclamation was 
issued. 

It is inconceivable that, when Congress 
was, in 1924, carefully revising the im- 
migration laws so as to limit as far as 
possible hardships, inconsistencies and 
injustices—which are the inevitable in- 
cidents of the most careful and conscien- 
tious administration of the sound na- 
tional policy underlying the act—Con- 
gress left vested in the President the 
power to make regulations, now sought 
to be applied to the creation of a result 
so harsh and so absurd as the exclusion 
of Tarantino; for, to repeat: Tarantino 
is, on the undisputed and apparently in- 
disputable facts, entitled to admission, 
unless he can be excluded for lack of the 
possession of an unimportant scrap of 
paper. 

Even if Congress had undertaken to 
empower the President to make regula- 
tions as to the admission of aliens under 
the Act of 1924 (as we think Congress 
did not), this regulation, as now con- 
strued and applied, is unreasonable and 
therefore invalid. 

That the real effect of the proclama- 
tion (as now construed) was ever con- 
sidered by the President we find it im- 
possible, to believe. 

Flora v. Rustad, 8 Fed. (2d) 335 and 
Koyama v. Burnett, 8 Fed. (2) 940, we 
think not applicable to the problem be- 
fore us. 

The decree of the 
affirmed. 

December 31, 1926. 

Judge Johnson dissented. 
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Of Government Suit | 4™exdment to Bill Authorizes $12,000,000 for Work 


Rights of United States and 
Shelby Iron Company 
Before Supreme 
Court. 


A case involving questions as to the 
respective rights of the United States 
and the Shelby Iron Company,-a New 
Jersey corporation, in a certain tract of 
land located in Shelby, Alabama, is be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The case is that of The United 
States of America, Appellant, v. Shelby 
Iron Co., of New Jersey, and Shelby Iron 
Company of Alabama, No. 123. 

The case was argued January 13, 1927, 
by Gardner P. Lloyd (William D. 
Mitchell, Gardner P. Lloyd, James E. 
Morrisette, and Randolph S. Collins on 
the brief) for appellant and by Z. H. 
Cabaniss (Cabaniss, 
Cabaniss on the brief) for the appellees. 


Deed Held Erroneous. 
The tract was deeded by 


to the Shelby Chemical Company pur- 
suant to a contract between the Iron 
Company and the Chemical Company 
which recited that the Chemical Com- 
pany was desirous of erecting a plant 


thereon and provided for the reconvey- | 
ance of the land to the Iron Company ! 


upon the termination of the contract. 
The appellant states that the contract 
expressly contemplated that the Chemi- 
cal Company should be privileged to place 
a mortgage upon the land to which the 
right to receive a reconveyance should 
be subordinate. 

The deeds erroneously described the 
Iron Company as a corporation organ- 
ized under the laws of the State of Ala- 
bama. The United States, under a con- 
tract with the Chemical Company, erected 
a plant on the land. The Chemical Com- 
pany subsequently deeded the land to the 


United States with a provision for a | 


“lease back to the Chemical Company and 


for a power of purchase after three years | 


at a nominal sum. 
Government Claim Outlined. 

For the United States it was con- 
tended that title to the land passed from 
the Iron Company to the Chemical Com- 
pany, and from the Chemical Company 


to the United States, despite the fact | 
that the Iror® Company was erroneously | 


.described in its deed as an Alabama 
corporation. That the United States pur- 
chased the land for value without notice 


of the right of the Iron Company to | 


demand a reconveyance of the land from 
the Chemical Company. That the United 
States paid value for the land. And that 
the burden of proving that the United 


States had notice of the Iron Company’s | 
equitable claim is upon the Iron Com- | 
pany and that this burden was not sus- | 


tained. 
Misnomer Is Denied. 


It was further contended that the deed 


from the Chemical Company to the 


United States was in effect only a mort- | 


gage, which the contract between the 
Iron Company and the Chemical Com- 


pany permitted to be placed on the land | 
in priority to the right of the Iron Com- 
| isted upon that river and its tributaries. 


pany to receive a reconveyance. 

For the appellees it was contended that 
there was no misnomer in the deed; that 
it was the duty of the court to ascer- 


tain defendant’s interest; that the Gov- | 
ernment had notice of defendant’s rights; | 


that the equity of the Government was 
not superior; and that the Government 
was not a purchaser for value. 


Wool Prices Steady 
On Market at Boston 


Steady Consumption Main- 
tains Confidence. 


Steady prices on the Boston wool mar- 
ket were maintained during the week 
ended January 11, although trading was 
reported as slow and the volume of sales 
was smaller than in the preceding week, 


according to the weekly wool market 
review issued by the Bureau of Agri- | 


cultural Economics. The text of the 


review follows: 


Trading was slower and the volume | 
of sales was smaller than last week on | 
Prices, how- | 
| now gone away and beyond that amount. 


the Boston wool market. 
ever, were steady. Dealers show more 
or less optimism regarding the outlook 
because they feel that there is an 
absence of any excessive accumulation 
of stocks. 


vancing tendency of prices in foreign 
primary markets as factors which in- 
crease their confidence in current Values. 

During the greater part of the week 


business in Ohio fleeces was restricted | 
principally to a few sales on Ohio delaine | 


‘at 45 cents in the grease. In the last 
few days broader inquiry has developed 


and sales have been closed at 45 cents | 


on 58’s, 60’s and 56’s, strictly combing, 
as well as on fine delaine. It is reported 
that a fair quantity of 56’s can be ob- 


tained at 44-45 cents. Quarter blood 48’s, | 


50’s, strictly combing, is slow at 44-45 
cents in the grease. 

Territory fine combing wools had the 
bulk of the demand for domestic worsted 
descriptions. Mostly in small 
Prices reported were within the range, 
$1.07-1.12 for fine strictly combing, with 
the bulk of the sales mentioned at $1.08- 
1.10 scoured basis. The movement on 
other grades was very small with sales 
usually close to the low side of the 
quoted ranges. Asking prices were fairly 
firm. 

Foreign wools had inquiry for the Aus- 
tralian fine stock to arrive and dealers 





Johnston, Cocke & | 


' expenditure of 
We come now to one other very highly | 


} from 
| amount which is authorized is small for | 
is to be accomplished | 
| for the work which is to be undertaken, 

and for the vast and splendid producing | 


They frequently refer to the | 
steady rate of consumption by mills dur- | 
ing the past few months and the ad- | e res 
| has been added to the bill since it came 
| out of their committee. 
| the integrity of the work of their Com- 


lots. | 





Between Kansas City, Mo., 


The House on January 13 agreed to 
the conference report on the rivers and 
harbors bill (House bill No. 11616). 
The conference report had recommended 
the acceptance by the House of all of 
the Senate amendments to the bul. In- 
cluded in these amendments was pro- 
vision for improvement of the upper 
Missouri River from Kansas City to 


| Sioux City, Iowa, with an authoriza- 


tion of $12,000,000 for the work. 
Excerpts from the debate on the bill 
and on the Missouri River amendments 
follow: 
Mr. Dempsey (Rep.), of Lockport, N. 


' Y.: Let us come to the next question 
| of the Missouri 


River. The Missouri 
River left the House as a genetal au- 
thorization; it went to the Senate and 
there it became an authorization for 
the expenditure of $12,000,000; and 
my understanding is that the gentlemen 
who now oppose this bill are basing 
their opposition upon the Missouri 
River item. So I want to address my- 


| self for a few minutes to that item; 
the Iron 


Company, the New Jersey corporation, | 


and I want to say that if these gentle- 
men will listen—they have time now 


and they are here—to what the facts | 


are, I believe they will become con- 
verted and become advocates of the Mis- 
souri items. 

At the time the Missouri River item 
was placed in the House bill there was no 
recent report upon which to base advo- 
cacy of that item, but happily since that 
time, by a report dated as late as the 


16th of December, 1926, all doubt, all | 


obscurity, and all question upon this item 
has disappeared in a clear report. 
Let us see what the Chief of Engineers 


| says upon the question, and I call the 


attention of the House particularly to 
this language. I apologize for reading, 
but I do not want this to stand upon what 


any Member of the House says; I want | 
| it to stand upon the statement of these 


engineers and I can get that to you only 
by reading. I am reading now from 
page 2 of the report and paragraph 
No. 5: 


ing protection to riparian property would 


| increase land values to the extent of $6,- 

400,000 along the river between Kansas | 
some | 
40,000 acres, valued at $1,200,000, would | 


City and Yankton. In addition, 


be reclaimed. 
> Reclamation of Land. 
There is $8,000,000 in land reclamation 
alone and all we are authorizing is the 
$12,000,000. 


important part of the Senate amendment. 
We provide by a Senate amendment 


something larger in the way of surveys | 


of rivers than was provided by the House 
bill. 

In the House a few years ago you gen- 
tlemen will all remember we provided 


for a survey of the Tennessee River and | 


its tributaries. None of us knew what 
a tremendous thing we were doing for 
our country when we provided for that 
survey. We believed there was some wa- 


ter power down there, as well as naviga- | 


tion, but none of us even dreamed that 
the enormous water power which can be 
produced at a most moderate cost ex- 


We found, as a result of an expenditure 


| of about $700,000 that that river has on 


its main stream and on its tributaries 
3,000,000 horsepower, which can be pro- 


duced at so low a cost that it can be | 


placed on the market at $15 per horse- 
power, one of the outstanding, if not 
the greatest, discovery in the United 
States in the last quarter of a century. 

The single thing which is in dispute 
here, as far as I understand the situa- 
tion, is the Missouri River, and the Mis- 
souri River is based upon the report of 


| the resident engineer, of the division of 


Trading Is Slow for Week, But | 


| mendation of the Chief Engineers, that 


engineer, of the Board of Engineefts for 
-Rivers and Harbors, and upon the recom- 


$6,000,000 should be authorized at the 
present time. The only way we differ 
him is in the amount, and the 


the good which 


country which is to be served. 
' New Amounts Opposed. 

Representative Mapes (Rep.) of Grand 
Rapids, Mich.: 
some of us inspected the bill when re- 
ported by the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors of the House of Representatives 
when it carried only $33,558,000. It has 


it now carries more than three times 


| that amount, and the gentleman from 


New York and the other members of the 
Rivers-and Harbors Committee of the 
House ought to stand with those Mem- 
bers of the House who are resisting what 


It would protect 


readily. Prices on Australian fine wooi 
remain very steady. The sales in Aus- 
tralia recorded advances at the opening 
yesterday with Americans buying freely, 
according to cable reports received by 
some local concerns. 
crossbreeds are having small sales both 
on spot stock and on offerings for import, 
Spot wool is held slightly above offerings 


for import, but an advance in the South | 
| American markets has increased the dif- | 


ficulty of filling orders for import. Amer- 
ican and English buyers have recently in- 
creased their purchases. 


several cents below importing costs on 
some grades. 

The mohair market is rather quet. 
Quotations remain quite firm though 
nominal. Although there is a fairly 
heavy stock of Turkey hair on the mar- 


ket with demand lagging at the moment, | 


dealers feel quite confident of values be- 
cause current replacement costs are 


report that they can move stock quite } above the asking prices on spot stock. 


| what unsettled our reason and 





Let me say here that | 


; our 


| desirable. 


South American | 


| vision 


Spot New Zea- | 
land crossbreeds are available at prices | 





| count. 


and Sioux City, Iowa. 


mitte on Rivers and Harbors if by our 
joint efforts we should succeed in defeat- 
ing the: amendments which have been 
added to the bill since it was reported 
by their committee. 

The report of the Commerce Commit- 
tee of the Senate goes on to say: 

And the project for improvement of 
the Missouri. River above Kansas City 
to Sioux City, estimated to cost $50,000,- 
000, making an authorization in the bill 
as it passed the House of Representatives 
of $83,558,000. 


The report goes on to say that the com- 


mittee added over $13,000,000 to the 
House bill. The Senate on the floor of 
the Senate added something over $13,- 


out, the cost of maintenance is increased 
over $2,000,000 more; so that, as a mat- 


, ter of fact, the bill as it now stands au- 


thorizes the expenditure of over $110,- 
000,000. 


Now, the committee attempts to an- 


| swer that by saying there is a limitation 
put on the item for the Missouri River | 
Of course, | 
the inconsistency of that attempted limi- | 
The Sen- | 


Improvement of $12,000,000. 


tation is apparent on its face. 
ate amendment authorizes an improve- 
ment of the Missouri River according to 


| a certain House document,or report by 
| the engineers, which the engineers esti- 


mate will cost approximately $50,000,000 
to make and then puts on a limitation of 
expenditure of $12,000,000. 

As has been several times pointed out 
in this debate, as soon as the $12,000,000 
is expended on the Missouri River the 


| proponents will contend that in order to 


make that expenditure good or profitable 
Congress ought to ignore the $12,000,000 


| limitation and go on and appropriate the 
| remainder of the $50,000.000. 


Representative Chalmers 


Toledo, Ohio: 


is so much in it that is bad. 
the river and harbor bill as it passed 


for a civilized people. 


We all know what did it. We all know 


It was “pork” and very bad pork, too. 
When this bill left our committee it 


| carried projects totaling about $34,000,- | 
| 000. 


Let me put this statement in the 
Record. Some day I want to point to 
it and say to you, “I told you so.” When 


| all the projects in this conference report 


are completed, the total expenditures 
will be more than $240,000,000. 

The great wrong has been eliminated. 
The other bad features of the bill are 
simply a wicked waste of public moneys. 
It is up to Congress to decide. I shall 
vote against the conference report, and I 
appeal to the House to give us a record 
vote. 


some place in the Missouri River between 
Kansas City and Sioux City, a distance 


of 412 miles, unless you are going to | 


finish the project. As the gentleman 
from Missouri has said, the project is 
of no value until it is completed. Leave 
out one link of track in a continental 
railroad, and the track is worthless. 
Dump $12,000,000 into the Missouri 
River, if you can catch it and hold it 
long enough in one place to do it, and 
it will be of no value at all unless you 
can finish the project. 


bill today shall have been finished, it will 
require an expenditure of more 
$240,000,000. 


Representative Lozier (Dem.), of Car- | 


rolton, Mo.: Mr. Speaker, I rise to an- 


| nounce my approval of this conference 


report. I shall vote to approve the re- 
port, and I believe that there should not 
be a dissenting vote on this proposition. 
The pending bill definitely commits this 


| Nation to a comprehensive, wise, and | 
| sane program for the development of 


our harbors and internal waterways. 
This is not a pork-barrel measure. Every 
proposition has the approval 
United States Board of Army Engineers. 


Every project has been carefully con- | 


sidered, both from an engineering and 
business standpoint. 

As a business and economic proposi- 
tion, the improvement of the Missouri 
River is justified -by sound reason and 
common sense, while failure to utilize 
internal waterways spells a tre- 
mendous wastage of our natural im- 
pulses. 

The improvement of the 
River between Kansas City and Sioux 


| City is entirely feasible, practicable, and | 
This is the deliberate judg- | 
| which is in full as follows: 


ment of the board of United States Army 
engineers who have made a thorough 


| survey and comprehensive investigation 
of the problem from an engineering and | 
| economic standpoint. 
gineering proposition the improvement | 


Indeed, as an en- 


of this stretch of the Missouri River is 


as feasible and practicable as the im- | 


provement of the Ohio River. 

The Speaker: The question now is on 
agreeing to the conference report. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
(demanded by Mr. Chalmers) 
there were—ayes 168, noes 36. 

Mr. Chalmers: Mr. Speaker, the vote 
shows an absence of a quorum, and I ob- 
ject to the vote because there is no quo- 
rum present. 

The Speaker: The gentleman from 
Ohio makes the point of order that there 
is no quorum present. The Chair will 
{After counting] Two hundred 
and thirty Members are present, a quo- 
rum. 

Mr. Chalmers: Mr. Speaker, I demand 
the yeas and nays. 

The Clerk called the roll; and there 
were—yeas 277, mays 82, answered “pres- 
ent” 1, not voting 73. d 

The result of the vote was announced 





unbal- | 
anced our sense of fair play and justice. | 





I have checked | 
up these projects and I know something | 
of mathematics, and I repeat that when | 
these projects that are started in this | 
| of this provision was to be January 1, 
than | 

| empted from this tax on the grounds 


of the | y : 
| States in respect of the portion of net 


Missouri | 





Domestic Trade 


Cuba Imposes Tax 
On Profits Derived 
By Corporations 


Levy of 8 Per Cent Is Made to 
Apply to Foreign as Well 
as Domestic Concerns 
on Island. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
to be revived as of July 20, 1925, the date 
on which the 4 per cent tax was repealed, 
and to be imposed on profits made since 


| that date. 


Military Order No. 463, as modified by 
the laws of June 14, 1920, and September 
29, 1923, imposed a tax of 8 per cent-on 
net profits of banks of emission or dis- 


es son ; count, on companies with a share cap- 
' 000,000 additional in improvements, and | 


as the gentleman from Ohio has pointed | 


ital, including credit companies, but ex- 
cepting mining companies, savings banks 
and pawn shops of the State. 

The law of July 1, 1920, as modified 
September 29, 1923, provides in addition 
that an 8 per cent profits tax be paid by 


| all associations, industrial or mercantile, 


domestic or foreign, that are organized 
for the cultivation or 
sugar, as well as private individuals en- 
gaged in that industry. 

The military order imposed a 6 per 
cent tax on the“net profits of railways 
transporting passengers and merchan- 
dise, and on navigation companies. 

By the law of July 1, 1920, as modi- 
fied June 14, 1923, a tax of 6 per cent 
cent is also imposed on mining profits, 


plus 20 cents per hectare of mining land 


whether under exploitation or not. The 


| same law levies a tax of 6 per cent on 
| the net profits of all banks and bankers 


in general not enumerated in the mili- 
tary order in question. 
panies were to pay 2's 
nual premiums. 


per cent on an- 


Foreign banks, share companies, and 


enterprises, or their branches operating | 


in Cuba, are subject to the same rates. 
On December 22 a bill was presented 


| in the Cuban House of Representatives, 
the Houge the worst, the most unjust, | 
| the most iniquitous piece of legislation 
The district engineer estimates that | 
improvement of the river with the result- | 


with a view to producing revenues suf- 


| ficient to cover the deficit which is ap- 
ever jammed through the legislative body | 


pearing in the budget for the present 
fiscal year. 
House on December 23 and is now being 
considered by the Senate. 
Bill Designed to Clarify Law. 
This bill, in Articles 1 and 2, removes 


| all doubt as to the application of the | 
military order to the banks, associations | 
or companies which had been prgsumed 
| to be exempt as the result of a faulty 


interpretation of the order. Article 11 


| of the order provided that banks and 


companies carrying on only such busi- 
ness as is expressly comprised in the 
tariffs of the “subsidio industrial” will 
only pay to the municipalities the quota 
which corresponds to the industries of 
the class which they exercise in each 
municipality. This provision has been 


| wrongly interpreted to mean that banks 
| and companies paying municipal taxes 
It is useless to dump $12,000,000 in | 


would be exempt from the state tax. 


Article 2 of the bill states that due to | 
interpretation given to | 


the erroneous 
Article IL of Order 463, resulting in the 
imposition on associations and companies 
included therein of the tax of 4 per cent, 
the 8 per cent tax will be condoned up 
to the repeal of the 4 per cent tax on 
July 21, 1925, but will be enforced after 
that date. 

The 11% per cent gross sales tax is to 
be imposed on sales contracted within 
Cuba through agents or-commission mer- 
chants of goods shipped from abroad, by 
Article 3 of the bill, and the buyers are 
to be jointly and severally liable for the 
payment of the tax. The effective date 


1927. Commission agents had been ex- 


that the sales negotiated by them were 
not made within the territory of Cuba. 
A proposed amendment to the bill pro- 
vides that foreign individuals and com- 
panies engaged in commerce in Cuba 
shall pay to the Government an amount 
not less than that paid to their own Gov- 
ernment in respect of their profits made 
in Cuba. In other words, the tax 
liability of an American firm doing busi- 
ness in Cuba would be measured by the 


amount of taxes paid to the United | 


income made in Cuba. 


Price of Wood Oil. 


Declines at Hankow | 


The United States took more than | 


two-thirds of the wood oil exported in 
December from Hankow, China, 
shown in statistics announced January 
13 by the Department of Commerce. 
Prices declined in the last month of 
the year, states the announcement, 


Exports of wood oil from Hankow, 
China, in December aggregated 6,572,- 
000 pounds, of which 4,831,000 pounds 


| were shipped to the United States, ac- 


cording to cabled advices from Consul 
General Frank P. Lockhart, Hankow. 

Prices at Hankow declined 
month from 25 taels per picul ($.113 per 
pound) to 22 taels ($.10 per pound). 
Lower prices at Wanshien, where the 
new crop has come in, did not affect 
the Hankow market because of unsatis- 
factory transportation conditions be- 
tween these two points. 

Imports of wood oil into the United 
States in November totaled 9,075,123 
pounds as compared with 8,307,871 
pounds in November, 1925. 
as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. Dempsey, a motion 
to reconsider the vote by which the con- 
ference report was agreed to was laid on 
the table. 

The full text of the debate on this 
conference report may be found in 
the issue of January 13 of the Con- 
gressionul Record, pages 1592 to 
1609. 


exploitation of | 


Insurance com- | 


The same rate applies | 
| to mutual insurance companies, and the 

| commissions of agents. 

(Rep.), | 
Mr. Speaker, I repeat, I | 
shall not vote for the bill because there | 
I consider | 


The bil! was passed by the | 


it is | 


in the | 


Oil 


Iron 
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| Decline Noted in Installation of Stokers 
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The total number of mechanical stokers installed in 1926 was 1,361, with a 


total horsepower of 546,228, as compared with 1,348 units, of 553,333 


horsepower, 


in 1925, according to data made public on January 14 by the Department of 


Commerce. 
establishments) was 


ro 


(r4 


The total for December (all figures are based .on reports from 12 
units, with a total horsepower of 34,974, as compared 


with November, when 85 were shipped, but with a total horsepower of 27,606. 
In December a year ago, there were 108 units sold, with a total horsepower of 
47,104. The accompanying chart indicates installations by months. 


Increased Efficiency Ascribed to Plants 
In Usage of Fuel to Produce Electricity 


Geological Survey Says Advanced Costs Since World War 
Are Being Met by New Methods. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


by the war and the continuance of the 
high costs in general during the inter- 
vening period. A summary of the report 
| follows: 

The electric utilities, with these tre- 
; mendous“increases in items representing 
| more than 80 per cent of the cost of 
| operation, were faced by a public opinion 
which was hostile to any increase in 
rates, and on this account no relief could 
be obtained through appeal to the public 
utility commissions. The power com- 
panies~> were therefore forced to seek 
methods of reducing costs of operation, 
reduction in the better utilization of 
fuels. 

From 1919 to 1925 they have shown an 
increase of efficiency in the average 
utilization of fuel amounting to 52 per 
cent, ag measured by the average num- 
ber of kilowatt-hours generated by the 
consumption of a ton of coal, with the 
result that electricity is one commodity 
| in common use which is costing the con- 
sumer less now than before the war. 

Improvement in design and increase 


in size of plants, interconnection, and | 


increase and betterment of load have all 
helped to reduce the fuel rate, but the 
spur back of all these improvements was 
the increased cost of fuel that threatened 
profits. 

le Coal Dominant Fuel. 

Coal is the dominant fuel used in the 
production of electricity, and the in- 
crease in efficiency of coal utilization has 
been general. The average consumption 
| of coal per kilowatt-hour of electricity 
in 1925 was about 2.1 pounds. 

The efficiency of the utilization of oil 
and gas for fuel in the production of elec- 
tricity well illustrates the operation of 
the law of suply and demand. In some 

| sections of the country where oil and gas 

| are abundant and, therefore, relatively 
cheap, the average quantity of these fuels 
used in generating a unit of electricity is 
large, but in sections where these fuels 
are not produced and their cost includes 
transportation charges their utilization 
is more efficient. = 

For example, in Ohio, where most of 








the gas utilized for fuel by electric power | 


plants is obtained from West Virginia, 
| the average amount of gas required to 
| produce a kilowatt-hour of electricity in 

public utility power plants in 1924 was 
| 21 cubic feet, but in West Virginia, which 

is a large producer of gas, the average 
| consumption per kilowatt-hour was about 
90 feet. 


‘ Other States Compared. 

The averages in Oklahoma and Louis- 
iana, two of the largest producers of gas 
in the country, were about 37 cubic feet. 
In California, however, another large 
producer of gas, the average rate was 
about 23 cubic feet, which is comparable 
with that for Ohio. It is believed that 
this relatively low rate in California is 

probably due to the competition of water 
power, which generates about 80 per cent 
of the electricity produced in the State in 
normal years. 

Much of the same story can be told 
about oil. In California, Oklahoma, 
Texas, and Kansas, all large producers of 
oil in 1924, the amount of electricity ob- 
tained from the consumption of a barrel 
of oil was 215, 205, 240, and 175 kilowatt- 
hours, respectively; but in Rhode Island, 
which produces no oil and had to pay 
transportation charges on the oil it used, 
a barrel was made to yield 250 kilowatt- 
hours. 

Plants Being Improved. 

Even in States where oil is abundant 
and therefore relatively cheap, however, 
oil-burning plants are being installed to 
make more efficient use of fuel oil. For 
example, the output in Texas, which was 
one of the leading States in the produc- 
tion of oil in 1924, was 240 kilowatt- 
hours per barrel, or nearly as much as in 
Rhode Island. 

During the last year or so the best 
coal-burhing plants have produced kilo- 
watt-hour of electricity with about one 
pound of coal. and at the same time gas 





and they soon found broad field for such 








and oil-burning plants have been built 


that produce a kilowatt hour with about | 


13 cubic feet of gas and between 425 
and 450 kilowatt-hours to the barrel of 
oil. These figures mean that a kilowatt- 
hour of electricity is now being produced 
with about 14,000 British thermal units 
by the use of the three fud@ls—coal, oil 
and gas—an accomplishment which of 
course should always have been possi- 
ble and probably would have been at- 
tained except for the abundance and 
consequent relative cheapness of oil and 
gas in_the regions where they are used. 
Future Is Discussed. 


under present conditions has apparently 
been nearly if not quite reached, as the 
capital charges for fuel-saving equip- 
ment about equal the gain they effect 
in fuel savings. The public utility com- 
panies might well bend their energies 
to making the average of all plants 
that of the best plants. 


For example, if only a quarter of a | 


pound of coal had been saved for each 
kilowatt-hour of electricity generated 
by the use of fuels in public-utliity power 
plants in 1926, the saving of coal would 
have amounted to about 6,000,000 tons, 
which represents about $25,000,000. 


Effect of Temperature 


On Oils Is Charted 


Bureau of Standards Devises 
Method to Determine 
Degree of Viscosity. 


A method for determining effect of 
temperature on lubricating oils has been 
devised by the Bureau of Standards, it 
is announced by the Department of 
Commerce. The results of experiments 
have been charted according to a dis- 
torted scale, and a diagram has been con- 
structed upon which the change in vis- 
cosity with the temperature is indicated 
by a straight line. 

The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 


A new method for quickly estimating | 
| the change in viscosity of lubricating oil 


been : 
| by H. A. Doerner, associate chemist, 


with change in temperature has 
worked out by the Bureau of Standards. 

Engineers often wish to know the 
viscosity of a petroleum lubricating oil 
at one temperature when it is known at 
another. Any oil will thin out with an 
increase in temperature, that is, it will 
grow less viscous, but it is difficult to 
make an exact estimation of the decrease 
in viscosity. ; 

However, by using a distorted scale, 
the Bureau of Standards has constructed 
a diagram upon which the change in 
viscosity with the temperature is indi- 
cated by a straight line. If several oils 
are derived from the same crude, the 
lines on the diagram, showing the 
change in viscosity of these oils with a 
change in temperature, will be. approxi- 
mately parallel. 

Another sample of crude oil might 
yield lubricating oils which would be 
represented on the diagram by lines hav- 
ing a different slope. In’ general, the 
slopes of the lines are least for Eastern 
oils, most for Western, and intermediate 
for Midcontinent oils. The diagrams 
which have been constructed are provided 
with scales of slopes to aid in estimating 
the slopes of the viscosity-temperature 
lines, so that a more accurate estimate 
may be made of the viscosity of an oil 
at any desired temperature. 


Action Deferred on Bill 
For Oil and Gas Leases 


Action on House bill No. 15021, in- 
troduced by Representative Hayden 
(Dem.), of Phoenix, Ariz., to authorize 
oil and gas mining leases upon unal- 
loted lands within Executive order In- 


| economic recovery 
| must be assured before this becomes 





' 
meters. The work was done under the 
supervision of British engineers in about 


. Textiles 


—— 


Method of Leaching , As 
plied to Ores to 
Recovery Molybdite 


Bureau of Mines Explains 
Process for Recovering 
Mineral Used As Alloy 
in Making Steel. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

denum is being used in the manufacture 
of alloy steels, to which, in conjunction 
with other metals, molybdenum imparts 
many desirable properties. Much smaller 
amounts of molybdenum are used in 
metallic form for electrical equipment, in 
nonferrous alloys, and in chemical re- 
agents, dyes, and various other chemical 
products. 

Until recently molybdenum was added 
to steel in the form of ferromolybdenum, 
At present, however, most of the molyb- 
denum used in steel is added in the form 
of calcium molybdate; reduction and com- 
bination as alloy result from the con- 
tact of the molybdate with the molten 
steel. This change marks an important 
economy in the production of molyb- 
denum alloys. 

Ferromolybdenum usually contains 50 
to 60 per cent molybdenum; 2 per cent 
carbon is the maximum for one grade 
and 0.5 for another, “Caleium molyb- 
date is sold containing about 42 per cent 
molybdenum. The fresence of appreci- 
able amounts of phosphorus, sulphur, or 
any easily reducible metal is not usually 
tolerated in either ferromolybdenum or 
calcium ,molybdate. 

Wide Distribution. “® 

Molybdenite is by far the most widely 
distributed molybdenum mineral, occurs 
in the greatest quantity in individual de- 
posits, and is the molybdenum mineral 
in most of the ore produced. 

Nolybdite, a hydrated ferric molyb- 
date, generally occurs in molybdenite 
ores as an oxidation product. By flota- 
tion, the present method of concentra- 
tion, a high recovery of the molybdenite 
is usually obtained, but the molybdite 
or oxidized portion of the ore is lost in 
the tailing. Virtually all the known de- 
posits of molybdenite contain consider- 
able molybdite, the recovery of which 
presents an important problem in the 
prevention of an economic waste. 

The largest developed source of 
molybdenum is at Climax, Colo. It con- 
sists of an immense body of brecciated 
porphyry granitic rocks of several kinds 


| in which molybdenite is-very gnely dis- 
The limit in the reduction of fuel rates | . til ? a 


seminated. 


Content of Ore, 


The ore being mined and milled at 
present contains 0.8 to 1 per cent sul- 
phide of molybdenum and a varying 
amount of oxidized mineral up to 0.35 
per cent molybdenum trioxide. The 
larger part of the ore body, however, 
is more completely oxidized, and th; 
of the molybdi, 


available as a source of molybdenum. 

Near Sweetwater, Nev., is a rich de- 
posit of molybdenite and molybdite. 

In one of the leaching methods tested 
by the Bureau of. Mines metallurgists, 
the procedure is to extract the ore with 
hot soda solution, acidify with sulphuric 
acid, add a small amount of sodium 
acetate, and digest with lead sulphate. 
Molybdenum is completely precipitated 
as lead molybdate, which can be con- 
verted to molybdenum trioxide. 

In the other process the ore is ex- 
tracted with warm, dilute sulphuric acid 
and the.free acid completely neutralized 
with scrap iron. Molybdenum is com- 
pletely precipitated as a hydrate of 
molybdenum dioxide nearly pure. 

By treating the hot roasted ore with 
enlorine practically complete separation 
of the bolybdenum from all other ore 
constituents is obtained in one operation. 
The distillate is quite pure and is easily 
converted to molybdenum trioxide or cal- 
cium molybdate. The consumption of 
chlorine>need not be heavy and the re- 


| generation of chlorine for repeated use 
| seems possible. 


Details of this investigation are given 
in Bureau of Mines Technical Paper 399, 
“Recovery of Molybdite from the Ore,” 


which may be obtained from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D, 


C., at a price of 5 cents. 
Egyptians Inaugurating a 
Standard Gauge Lines 


Phe Egyptian railways will extend 
further the transformation of the old 
narrow gauge to standard gauge, which 
has just been finished between Luxor 
and Shellal, says an announcement is- 
sued by the Department of Commerce 
here on January 13. 

The full text is as follows: 

The official inauguration by the Egyp- 
tian Government of the new standard 
gauge railway line between Luxor and 
Shellal marks the advent of a new era 
in transportation in Egypt, states As- 
sistant Trade Commissioner W. D. Mann, 
Alexandria. The immediate benefit, 
aside from greatergcomfort to tourists 
visiting the popular Assway winter re- 
sort, will be a considerable ‘shortening 
in the travel time between Cairo and 
Khartoum, together with the elimination 
of expensive freight handling at Luxor 
for merchandise going to or coming from 
the Sudan. 

The length of the new road is 218 kilo- 


280 days with a capital outlay of approx- 
imately £268,000, or approximately $1,- 
340,000. 


dian reservations, was deferred until 
Jantary 17 by the House Committee on ~ 
Indian Affairs, in executive session, 


\ 
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Water Resources 


For Los Angeles 
Declared Sufficient 


Minority Report on Boulder 
Dam Project Says Supply 
From Colorado River Is 

' Not Necessary. 


A minority report, opposing pas- 
sage of House Bill No. 9826, pro- 
viding for construction of the Boul- 
der Dam, on the Colorado River, has 
just been. filed by. Representative 
Leatherwood (Rep.), of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, a member of the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion. 

In the section of the report, 
printed in the issue of January 14,. 
Mr. Leatherwood said the real pur- 
pose of the project was to involve 
the government in development: of 
hydro-electric power. The full text 
of the report continues: 

Francis L. Sellew, a consulting engi- 
neer of Los Angeles, Calif., submits the 
following data as to the cost of taking 
water from the Colorado River basin over 
the divide into the Los Angeles basin: 

“Under the plan proposed about 1,500 
cubic feet per second are to be lifted 
against a head of 1,500 feet, the cost of 
pumping alone being 5 cents per 100 
cubic feet. (Mulholland-Senate Hearings 
on Colo. R., Oct. 26-27, 1925, page 113). 

“On this basis the cost of pumping will 
be: 
One 
One 
One 


75 
45.00 
2,700.00 
One 64,800.00 
One $23,652,000.00 
which at 6 per cent is the interest on 
$394,200,000.” 

Mr. Sellew further says: 

“The present supply for Los Angeles 
is obtained from Owens Valley, which 
in conjunction with Mono Lake, will yield 
834,000-acre feet annually. (Calif. 
Board of Public Works—Report to Leg- 
islature, 1923, Appendix A.) Allowing 
80 per cent conservation there results 
585,000,000 gallons daily, which, at 130 
gallons per capita, is sufficient for 4,- 
500,000 people, or at least four times 
the present population of Los Angeles.” 

Practically the same facts were brought 
out in the hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation in 
the House as to the immediate need of 
Los Angeles for an additional water sup- 
ply. The plea for water is to elicit sym- 
pathy. 

Power Called Heart of Plan. 

Power: Here we reach the explanation 


of this bill, the-very heart of the proj-* 


ect. It is a plan to put the Government 
into the power business. The majority 
report cleverly subordinates power and 
represents it as a mere incidental bur- 
den-carrier. In all propaganda for the 
measure, flood-control is represented as 
the thing. Flood-control is not the thing. 
Power is the thing. That which is pro- 
posed is not flood-control and reclama- 
tion with power as a by-product, but 
power with flood-control and reclamation 
as incidentals. And back of it all is the 
purpose, concealed but powerful, to em- 
bark the Government upon a great ex- 
periment in Government ownership and 
operation. 

Compared with this proposal, Muscle 
Shoals is a mere infant. The all-year 
power of Muscle Shoals is less than 100,- 
000 horsepower. Here we have an in- 
stalled capacity of one million horse- 
power, with 600,000 at all times available, 
and $31,500,000 (or one-fourth of the 
entire cost of the project) of Govern- 
ment money is to be used to build the 
plant for its generation. The plant pro- 
posed is the largest hydroelectric plant 
in the world. Seventy per cent of the 
storage capacity of this dam and 60 per 
cent of its cost is required for power 
production. How absurd is the repre- 
sentation that this quantity of power is 
a mere by-product of flood control 

Departure From Policy Noted. 

These facts have not escaped Govern- 
ment officials. Their significance and the 
radical departure from Government pol- 
icy has been pointed out to the commit- 
tee in a thoroughly considered critical re- 
port on this project, written by three 
Cabinet members, Secretaries Weeks, 
Work and Wallace. I refer to their let- 
ter addressed to the chairman of the 
House Irrigation and Reclamation Com- 
mittee under date of March 24, 1924 
(See pp. 1000-1003, Hearings on House 
Bill No. 2903). Because of its clarity 
of statement and soundness in principle 
I appeal to every Congressman to read 
that letter before he decides his attitude 
toward this bill, and I have attached 
hereto a copy that may be readily 
available. 

In particular I direct attention to the 
following from that letter: 

“In so far, at least, as the project pro- 
posed exceeds the requirements of flood 
control and irrigation, the bill proposes 
that the United States undertake a new 
national activity, namely, the business 
of constructing facilities for production 
of electric power for general disposition, 
an activity which, if logically pursued, 
has possibilities of demands upon the 
Federal Treasury in amounts far beyond 
those now involved in reclamation and 
highway construction combined. While 
the United States has heretofore con- 
structed power developments in connec- 
tion with irrigation projects, these de- 
velapments have been merely incidental 
to the projects, have been of a few thou- 
sand horsepower only, and have been 
primarily for use on the projects them- 
selves. The construction of a reservoir 
having a capacity of from four to eight 
times the needs of irrigation and flood 
control and of a power development 20 
times in excess of the probable power 
needs of the irrigated lands and adjacent 
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Iron-Tired Vehicles Barred 


From Streets in Mexico City 


1752 

A Mexican order prohibiting the use 
of iron-tired vehicles within the urban 
area of Mexico City is characterized as 
another attempt to exclude horse-drawn 
vehicles from the capital, in an announce- 
ment just issued by the Department of 
Commerce. 
nouncement follows: 


Trade 


Review 


The full text of the an- 


Another attempt to exclude horse- | 


horse-drawn vehicles from Mexico City 
and its suburbs has been made by the 
Government of the Mexican Federal Dis- 
trict, according to the Automotive Di- 
vision of the Department. An order has 
been issued, effective January 1, 1927, 
prohibiting the use of vehicles with iron 
tires within the city area and on the 
principal streets radiating from Mexico 
City. These vehicles are to be prohibited 
on the grounds that they interfere with 
the city’s traffic and injure its asphalt 
pavement. 


Census Is Completed 
On Opticians’ Goods 


Industry Classification Declared 
to Embrace All Factories 
Manufacturing Supplies. 


The optical goods factories of the 
United States produced over $33,000,- 
000 worth of eyeglasses, opticians’ 
goods and optical instruments in 1925, 
according to the Biennial Census of 
Manufactures, made public for the Bu- 
reau of the Census on January 14. The 
usual figures for 1923 are not avail- 
able, owing, it is explained, to a change 
in classifications. 

The full text of the official summary 
is as follows: 

The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces that, according to data collected 
| at the Biennial Census of Manufac- 
tures taken in 1926, the establishments 
engaged primarily in the manufacture 
| of optical goods reported, for 1925, 
products valued at $33,654,559, of 
which $20,973,988 was contributed by 
spectacles, eyeglasses, and parts, $4,- 
018,175 by other ophthalmic products, 
instruments, and apparatus, $6,728,439 
by optical instruments, $249,395 by 
other optical goods, and $1,684,562 by 
miscellaneous products. 

This industry classification embraces 
| those establishments whose principal 
products pertain to correction of vision, 
such as spectacles and eyeglasses, read- 
ing glasses and simple magnifiers, 
ophthalmic instruments and apparatus, 
and other ophthalmic products; and 
those manufacturing optical instru- 
ments, such as microscopes, telescopes, 
field and opera’ glasses, surveyors’ 
nautical, and similar optical instru- 
ments, photographic and _ projection 
lenses and prisms, photo-micro and 
micro-projection apparatus, range find- 
ers, searchlight mirrors and reflectors, 
refractometers, spectrometers, and 
optical measuring instruments. 

In addition, optical goods are manu- 
factured to some extent as secondary 
products by establishments engaged 
primarily in other industries. The 
value of such commodities thus made 
outside the industry proper has not yet 
been calculated but will be shown in 
the final report of the present census. 

Of the 117 establishments report- 
ing for 1925, 45 were located in New 
York, 19 in Massachusetts, 12 in 
Pennsylvania, 10 in New Jersey, 5 in 
Illinois, 4 in Colorado, 4 in Rhode 
Island, and the remaining 18 in 16 
other States. 





communities is a complete departure 
from former policies. The only under- 
taking by the United States at all com- 
parable in magnitude with the proposals 
at Boulder Canyon is at Muscle Shoals, 
and this project was undertaken to fur- 
nish munitions in time of war. In so far 
as it was to serve the needs of peace, it 
was to furnish an essential commodity 
for all sections of the United States and 
was not for the special benefit of a 
limited area. 


Full Consideration Urged. 

“If the United States is to embark 
upon a general policy of public develop- 
ment of electric energy at Federal ex- 
pense, it should do so only after full 
consideration of what the step means. 

“In 1920, after many years of con- 
sideration, Congress adopted a general 
national policy with respect to power 

development on sites under Federal con- 

trol. That policy has been attended with 
marked success. Millions of horsepower 
are being constructed under the terms 
of the Federal waterpower act. These 
sites are being held in public owner- 
ship under public control, with every es- 
sential public interest protected. There 
| is no oceasion for going outside of the 
! terms of that act to secure the produc- 
| tion of all the electric energy required at 
| terms fair both to the developer and the 
| user. Under such circumstances we do 
| not deem it desirable to enact special 
| legislation modifying the established pol- 
| icy by giving to any individual, corpora- 
tion, or community special 
not accorded to all. 
“Congress also, in the Federal Water 

Power Act, created a single executive 

agency for the administration of all 

water powers under Federal ownership 
or control. The plan thus adopted is 
proving eminently satisfactory. We be- 
| lieve any change in such method of ad- 
ministration is undesirable, and there- 
fore, whether the Boulder Canyon dam 
or some other be built and whether at 
public or private expense, we believe 
the disposition of any power developed 
should be handled by the Federal Power 
Commission under the general terms of 
the Federal Water Power Act and not 
as proposed in the bill. All interests of 
the Department of the Interior will be 
adequately met through the membership 
of the Secretary of the Interior on the 
commission.” 

To be continued in the issue of 
January 17 ; 
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Foreign Trade 
y of World Trade Shows Shortage 


Irrigation 


States’ Rights 


Of Coal Orders in Britain as Output Rises 


Business in France 
Continues Decline 


Crisis Not Yet Reached, Is Be- 
lief, As Depression 
Spreads. 


A period of “marking time” has been 
encountered in Canadian trade since just 
before Christmas; Great Britain still re- 
ports a shortage of coal orders and 


France an accentuation in the general 
slackening of trade, according to the 
weekly summary of world business con- 
ditions issued by the Department of 
Commerce on January 14. The German 
situation does not show the same rapid 
advance in trade as in the last weeks of 
the year. 

Argentina, Brazil, and Cuba report 
promising conditions in the first week of 
the New Year. The full text of the sum- 
mary of the cables from abroad follows: 


Canada: A period of marking time has 
existed in wholesale circles since just 
before Christmas. Christmas sales even 
exceeded the favorable anticipation, and 
holiday buying was well maintained up 
to the first few days of January. Weather 
conditions favor brisk sales of rubber 
shoes and the heavier lines of boots and 
hosiery. 

All textile mills are well employed and 
are making liberal deliveries of spring 
lines. No recent change is reported in 
the sugar market, factory figures for 
standard granulated remaining at $6.85 
cwt. on January 5. 


The past month has not developed any 
notable change in money conditions. 
Banks have funds in abundance, while 
considerable trust and private money is 
seeking investment. The general dis- 
count rate is maintained at from 6 per 
cent to 6% per cent and bankers still 
quote 6 per cent for call money though 
joans are said to be available in other 
quarters as low as 5% per cent. 


Among the significant factors in Cana- 
da’s progress during 1926 were the sat- 
isfactory, although not record-breaking, 
crops for which good prices prevailed for 
the most part; the most extensive manu- 
facturing operations ever recorded; the 
establishment of new high totals for the 
value of mineral production; a record 
output of pulp and paper; the splendid 
showing of the principal railway sys- 
tems; substantial improvement in the 
volume of employment, and the upward 
trend in industrial stocks accompanied 
by a strong market for both municipal 
and industrial bonds. 


Demand for Coal 
Lags in Great Britain 


Great Britain: There is a shortage of 
coal orders for both domestic and export 
purposes, and hence the demand is gen- 
erally below expectations. The export 
demand is affected by contracts that were 
placed elsewhere before the resumption 
of mining became general, and domestic 
consumption is increasing more slowly 
than was anticipated. A total of 945,- 
000 coal miners were working during 
the week ended December 25. This rep- 
resents an increase of 20,000 over the 
previous week’s total. 


France: The general slackening in 
French business has been accentuated in 
both wholesale and retail trade. Al- 
though the crisis is not yet acute, opera- 
tions in most lines of manufacture are 
becoming increasingly unfavorable. 
Stocks of merchandise in all lines are 
moderate or small. 


The number of persons officially re- 
ported as unemployed on January 1 was 
89,000, but actual unemployment was 
considerably greater. Partial unem- 
ployment is also increasing. Despite the 
unfavorable business outlook, official an- 
nouncements regarding the financial situ- 
ation continue tobe optimistic. Al- 
though advances from the Bank of 
France were reduced by a large sum, 
the note circulation showed a big in- 
crease on January 6. 

Production in the iron and ‘steel in- 
dustries remains at a record level, but an 
early contraction of output is expected 
in France. Pig iron production in 1926 
was 10 per cent and steel production 11 
per cent above the 1925 output. The 
coal production in November set a new 
high record, and the coal market is much 
easier, with rising imports from Eng- 
land. 

Leather and automobile manufacturers 
are feeling most strongly the effects of 
the business depression and prospects in 
the wool and silk factories are also un- 
favorable. Fair activity prevails in the 
cotton industry, but forward orders are 
declining. The market for chemical 
products is reported as quiet. Imports 
of petroleum in November were normal. 

The agricultural outlook is promising. 
Car loadings and railway receipts regis- 
tered a high total during 1926, but are 
now falling off. 

Germany: German imports for Novem- 
ber, inclusive of gold and_ silver, 
amounted to 999,700,000 marks; exports 
totaled 876,300,000 marks (the value of 
the mark on January 13 was $.2371). 
The unfavorable balance is, therefore, 
123,400,000 marks, or 14,000,000 more 
than in the preceding month. November 
imports showed an increase in the food- 
stuffs of 4,000,000 marks over October, 
a further increase of 20,000,000 in raw 
materials, and finished goods fell off by 
15,000,000 marks. 

The number of unemployed receiving 
doles from the Government advanced 
from 1,369,000, on December 1, to 1,- 
464,000 as of December 15. 

On December 15, loans and discounts 
of the Reichbank amounted to 1,278,000,- 
000 marks, a drop of 8,000,000 marks 
in comparison with the first of the month. 
Note circulation on the same date was 


3,166,000,000 marks as against 3,374,000,- 
000 on December 1. The amount of gold 
reserve also declined slightly from 1,- 
755,000,000 marks to 1,772,000,000 marks. 


Tax receipts in the period from April 
1 to December 1 amounted to 4,726,000,- 
000 marks, as compared with 6,555,000,- 
000 marks estimated for the entire fiscal 
year which ends on March 31, 1927. 
Bankruptcies in the first half of Decem- 
ber amounted to 197, this figure being 
slightly below the rate for previous 
months. 

Estonia: The report by the financial 
expert who made a careful study of 
Estonia’s finances and economic condi- 
tion for the Council of the League of 
Nations, has resulted in the Council’s 
willingness to recommend the granting 
of a loan for £1,350,000 (the value of the 
pound on January 13 was $4.8532) on 
favorable terms, as the Council is re- 
ported to be satisfied with the Estonian 
economic and financial situation. Con- 
siderable optimism prevails in business 
circles, as a large portion of this loan is 
intended for investment in productive 
industries. 

Business in general is more or less 
at a standstill, principally because of the 
shortage of money among the farmers 
following tax payments due at this time 
of the year. 


Economic Conditions 
Depressed in Latvia 


Latvia: General economic conditions 
prevailing in Latvia are not very satis- 
factory. Two successive years of poor 
crops greatly reduced the purchasing 
power of the farmers and necessitated 
large expenditures for the importation 
of foreign grain. Considerable over-ex- 
pansion of credit extension has resulted 
in some stringency in the money market. 
A plan for the writing off of a portion 
of the indebtedness is suggested. 

The net profit of the Bank of Latvia 
for the first three-quarters of the year, 
totaling 6,552,691 lats (1 lat equals 
$.193), is lower by 1,500,000 lats than 
during the same period last year. This 
decline is due principally to the reduced 
operations in foreign exchange and let- 
ters of credit. 

On December 10 Parliament ratified the 
Latvian-Italian treaty of commerce and 
a sanitary convention with Germany. 
The treaty of commerce with Germany, 
based on the most-favored-nation princi- 
ple, became effective December 1. The 
first Latvian sugar factory is working 
to capacity. 

‘Rumania: Revenues from customs 
duties for the first 10 months of 1926 
as published by the Ministry of Finance, 
totaled. 7,101,343,000 lei (the value of 
the lei on January 13 was $.005287), 
as compared with 6,202,702,000 lei for 
the same period of 1925. Revenues for 
1926 consisted of 3,582,653,000 lei im- 
port duties, 2,981,364,000 lei export 
duties, and 587,326,000 lei other 
charges. These figures compare with 
2,503,022,000 lei, 3,184,500,000 lei, and 
515,179,000 lei, respectively, for the 
same period of 1925, thus showing 
that the increased revenues have 
been derived from import taxes. The 
total customs revenues of 7,135,- 
000,000 lei anticipated in the budget 
for 1926 have thus nearly been reached 
in the first 10 months of the year. 

The total revenues from export and 
import duties anticipated in the budget 
for 1927 as submitted by the Minister 
of Finance to the Diet, are estimated 
at 6,500,000,000 lei. The relative 
figures anticipated from export and im- 
port duties have been reversed in the 
1927 budget, as compared with the 
1926 budget. Whereas revenues from 
import duties in 1926 had been esti- 
mated at 2,500,000,000 lei, and from 
export duties, at 4,000,000,000 lei, the 
yield for 1927 is estimated at 4,000,- 
000,000 lei, from import duties, and 2,- 
500,000,000 lei from export duties. Since 
the actual collections of export duties 
for the first 11 months of 1926 
amounted to 3,365,082,750 lei, it is 
evident that the government antici- 
pated further reductions in export 
duties during 1927. 

Greece: The financial situation is still 
the outstanding problem in Greece, and 
discussion of possible solutions is ex- 
pected to be taken up in Parliament 
during January. As a result of unset- 
tled conditions throughout 1926 it was, 
on the whole, a bad economic year. Im- 
ports and exports were both less than 
in 1925, local markets are inactive on 
account of the tightness of money and 
the fear of exchange fluctuations, tax 
collections are below official estimates 
and Government expenditures above the 
budget estimates. 

The grain, tobacco, and current crops 
are estimated as less than those of 1925. 
Cotton production, however, has made a 
record of 17,160,000 pounds ginned cot- 
ton, and wool production is estimated at 
14,500,000 pounds. 

The outlook for 1927 is still uncertain, 
but the present coalition government is 
planning a program of severe economy 
in order to balance the budget, and ex- 
change shows a slight improvement. The 
cost of living is still rising. 


Coal Shortage Injures 
Turkish Shipping 

Turkey: Turkish shipping has con- 
tinued to feel the effect of the coal short- 
age which developed during October, and 
there are increased difficulties in the ship- 
ping situation, to modify which the Turk- 


ish Chamber of Commerce has proposed | 


a'Government subsidy for Turkish ship- 
ping. The choice of the Constantinople 
free zone site has as yet not been made. 

The wool, mohair and carpet markets 
have shown somewhat decreased activity, 
but carpet transactions were stimulated 
by the Government’s decision that sales 
from local transit stocks were not sub- 
ject to 242 per cent consumption tax 
levied on purely local business trans- 
actions. The tobacco market has re- 


Optimism Expressed 
By South Americans 


Good Prices For Sugar Pro- 
duce Favorable Conditions 
In Cuba. 


mained firm as the demand is steady and 
this year’s production is good. ,The 
opium market shows an increase in 
prices. 

The 1926 cotton crop is said to indi- 
cate that cotton production in Asia Minor 
shows a strong tendency to regain the 
agricultural position that it held prior 
to the late Turko-Greek war. 

Egypt: The economic situation con- 
tinues to be unsatisfactory. During the 
latter part of December the cotton situ- 
ation became so acute that the Govern- 
ment was pressed to take emergency 
measures in addition to the cotton pur- 
chases it has already made and the 
LE 4,000,000 cotton financing scheme 
already launched. 

In spite of considerable opposition by 
elements who wished to withhold such 
action temporaily, the Egyptian Parlia- 
ment passed the three-year cotton acre- 
age restriction bill during the last week 
in December. It is estimated locally 
that this bill would reduce the country’s 
total acreage planted to cotton by 350,- 
000 acres. This measure, however, must 
be passed by the mixed courts before it 
can become effective. The Government’s 
intervention in the cotton situation has 
tended to create confidence and to give 
more stability to the market, and cotton 
prices are somewhat higher. 

The general business situation, how- 
ever, has shown a distinct depression as 
a result of the cotton situation and 
this depression is refiected in a pro- 
nounced reduction in customs receipts, 
which, according to a Government esti- 
mate, declined by LE 450,000, or ap- 
proximately $2,250,000 during the last 
two months of the year. 

The latest foreign trade figures avail- 
able, i. e. for the first 11 months of 1926, 
show a continued increase in the import 
surplus for the year, and according to 
the latest cable reports, imports con- 
tinue to decline. All bonded produce 
stocks in Alexandria warehouses have 
shown a reduction, reflecting the general 
stringency of money in the country. Cot- 
ton piece goods stocks have shown the 
same trend, continuing a steady decline 
begun last March. The lumber market 
has also been affected by the tightness 
of money. 

The Egyptian coal market has been 
dull during the past month, and prices 
have declined precipitately since the set- 
tlement of the British strike. 

Japan: Slow recovery of the textile 
and silk industries, unsatisfactory for- 
eign trade last year, and unsettled politi- 
cal conditions in Japan are reported to 
have created among the Japanese busi- 
ness men a feeling of pessimism for the 
year 1927. It is expected in Japan that 
imports which declined in 1926, will 
probably be still lower this yéar. There 
is no indication of an early removal of 
the gold embargo. 


Customs Collections 
Heavier in China 


China: American trade contributed in 
fair proportion to the increase of 8,230,- 
000 haikwan taels in China’s Maritime 
Customs collections last year, which 
totaled 78,100,000 haikwan taels. (The 
average value of the haikwan tael was 
$0.7624 in 1926 and $0.8374 in 1925.) 
This increase indicates a broadening de- 
mand for foreign goods as a whole 
rather than unusual growth in sales of 
any particular article or commodity 
group. 

Profits on sales last year were gen- 
erally less than for the previous year on 
account of the higher overhead costs and 
increased competition. Business condi- 
tions in Hankow during the week ended 
January 8, 1927, were very depressed 
resulting from disorderly conditions pre- 
vailing. Shipping and trade is suffering 
seriously along the entire Yangtze River. 

Philippine Islands: General business 
continues quiet. The copra market is 
firm with prices slightiy higher. The 
present provincial equivalent of resecado 
(dried copra) delivered in Manila is from 
11.75 pesos to 12 pesos per picul of 139 
pounds (1 peso equals $0.50). Arrivals 
of copra at Manila are fair, and all mills 
continue to operate. 

The abaca trade is quiet and easier as 
a result of a weaker tendency in foreign 
markets. Production continues low. Cur- 
rent quotations for abaca grades are 41 
pesos per picul for grade F; I, 36; JUS, 
26; JUK, 23.25; and L, 22.50. The 
Philippine National Bank has announced 
estimated profits of $900,000 in 1926. 

India: India’s foreign trade during No- 
vember, both imports and exports, de- 
clined from the preceding month. Ex- 
ports dropped from 231,300,000 to 212,- 
000,000 rupees (the value of the rupee on 
January 18 was $.3644) and imports 
from 197,700,000 to 183,000,000 rupees. 
The decline in imports appears to have 
resulted from smaller receipt of piece- 
goods from overseas markets. The value 
of white piecegoods remained the same, 
but gray declined from 54,000,000 to 48,- 
000,000 yards and colored from 45,000,000 
to 38,000,000.. The anticipation of lower 
prices is believed to be responsible for 
this trend in the piecegoods market. 

All other principal import commodities 
except motor cycles, sugar, and aniline 
dyes showed good increases. Imports of 
motor cars increased in number from 
1,276 to 1,457, and trucks from 189 to 
578. Electrical equipment and certain 
iron and steel products also registered in- 
creases. 

The decline in exports is due largely 
to smaller shipments of jute cloth and 
jute bags. Tea exports, however, in- 
creased from the value of 37,000,000 to 
49.000.000 ruvees and shellac from 30,- 
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| ivory nuts, 106,000 kilos. 
| amounted to 4,700,000 kilos, 
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000 to 52,000 hundredweight. 

The direction of imports showed little 
change from October. The United States 
continued to contribute 9 per cent of the 
total and took 13 per cent of India’s total 
exports. 

All major markets have shown general 
improvement since the holidays. The up 
country demand has improved and the 
outlook is encouraging. 

Netherlands East Indies: Chinese deal- 
ers claim that up country collections are 
very slow, as a result of the political 
situation caused by recent communistic 
outbreaks in Java. Otherwise, business 
has been only slightly affected by the 
disturbances. Figures for November 
rubber exports, just released, show total 
shipments of 18,804 long tons, of which 
10,979 tons came from Sumatra, 4,060 
from Java, and 3,765 from Borneo and 
Celebes. 


Australian Business 
Fair After Holidays 


Australia: Following an usually busy 
holiday season in Australia business is 
reported fair. At the last Sydney wool 
sale 10,000 bales were offered to a firm 
market. An estimate made by the 
Australian wool selling brokers place the 
1925-27 wool crop at 2,200,000 bales of 
an average weight of 320 pounds per 
bale. Wheat prices have been reduced 
to 5 shillings 3% pence per bushel ex 
trucks at Sydney. Little business is be- 
ing transacted at this level as growers 
continue to withhold their crops from 
the market. According to recent reports 
the principal daily papers of Sydney 
have united in carrying the New South 
Wales newspaper tax issue up to the 
high court to test its validity. Mean- 
time the %4d. tax has been passed along 
to the ultimate consumer. 

Argentina: Argentine retail trade was 
brisk during the week ended January 8, 
receiving its impetus from holiday buy- 
ing for January 6. There was continued 
activity in harvest work. Cereal ex- 
ports were less with continued low prices. 
The hide market is quiet. December 
commercial failures involved liabilities of 
14,200,000 paper pesos, (paper pesos 
equals $0.41), as compared with 12,700,- 
000 paper pesos in November. 

The Anglo-South American Meat Com- 


pany has started operation of their new |. 


plant in Buenos Aires, the largest killing 
and freezing establishment in the world. 
Its daily capacity is 5,000 head of cattle 
and 10,000 sheep. The present wool 
market is steady and is being sustained 
by the direct buying of manufacturers. 
There is a keen demand for superior 
wool, with England leading all other pur- 
chasers and Germany second. In the 
lower quality crossbreeds, France stands 
third. Few wool sales to the United 
States buyers have been reported. 

Brazil: General conditions in Brazil 
are showing marked improvement, al- 
though the fall in exchange below the 
level adopted for stabilization has lim- 
ited import ordering. Demand for com- 
mercial paper has increased after a com- 
paratively easy market during Decem- 
ber. Coffee prices have been higher. 
The establishment of a customs house at 
Bello Horizonte, capital of the State of 
Minas Geraes, has been authorized. 

Coal imports in December amounted 
to 147,500 tons all of which was from the 
United States. Stocks on hand amounted 
to 90,000 tons and supplies en route to 
120,000 tons, about two-thirds of which 
is of American origin. Prices for Ameri- 
can coal have been $9,75 c. i. f. freight 
being $4.75, and prices for Welsh coal 
have been 4list. c. i. f. freight being 14s. 
6d. Increased import duties on automo- 
tive vehicles and gasoline will become 
effective April 8. 

The budget for 1927 shows estimated 
receipts at 140,605 gold contos ($76,812,- 
000) and 1,155,736 paper contos ($138,- 
260,000) and expenditures at 109,023 
gold contos ($59,559,000) and 1,288,520 
paper contos ($154,145,000). Combining 
these figures gives total receipts of $215,- 
073,000, and expenditures of $213,705,- 
000, a small surplus being anticipated. 


Peruvian Congress 
Approves Budget 


Peru: Mercantile conditions in Peru 
remained unchanged during the week 
ended January 8 and exchange was sta- 
tionary at approximately $3.55 to the 
Peruvian pound. The 1927 budget has 
been approved by both Houses of Con- 
gress for a total of £P10,371,542 ($36, 
818,874 at the present rate of exchange). 

Government authorization has been se- 
cured for the negotiation of a loan of 
£5,000,000 (sterling), or approximately 
$24,250,000, for refunding and _ public 
works. The proposed loan is to be se- 
cured by revenues from the tobacco 
monopoly. This measure has passed the 
Chamber of Deputies, and the Senate’s 
approval is reported to be assured. 

Ecuador: There was no materiol im- 
provement noted in general conditions in 
Ecuador during the month of December. 
The status of the Banco Commercial y 
Agricola remains unchanged, while the 
Sociedad Bancaria del Chimborazo has 
decided to liquidate. In connection with 
the latter, it is reported that steps are 
being taken by the government to save 
the deposit of the municipality of Rio 
Bamba intact. Exchange fluctuated dur- 
ing the month, opening at 5.08 sucres 
to the United States dollar, dropping as 
low as 4.50 sucres and closing at 4.60 
sucres to the dollar. 

Cacao receipts during December were 
57,000 Spanish quintals (Approximately 
5,780,000 pounds) compared to 3,600,000 
pounds reported in November. Exports 


of cacao totaled 2,629,000 kilos, or 5,- | 


783,800 pounds, 35 per cent of which was 
shipped to the United States. Other 
exports were: Cigchona, 6,000 _ kilos; 
coffee, 97,000 kilos; hides, 28,000 kilos; 
kapok, 60,000 kilos; rubber, 3,000 kilos; 


4,900,000 sucres. 
Export commodity stocks reported on 


hand in Spanish quintals, and the aver- | 
age prices for the month per quintal | 


68 
25 
44 
85 
A2 
47 


were: 
sucres; 


Cacao, 7,000 quintals, price 
cotton, 6,000 quintals, price 
cinchona, 250 quintals, price 
coffee, 2,000 quintals, price, 
hides, 1,300 quintals, price, 
kapok, 250 quintals, price, 


sucres; 
sucres; 
sucres; 


Total exports | 
valued at | 


‘Volume of Business 
From Check Payments 
Reported Increasing 


Commerce Department Says 
First Week of Year 
Shows Greater 
Receipts. 


Business volume, in dollars, wool re~ 
ceipts and wheat exports were all larger 
than a year ago, in the week ending Jan- 
uary 8, according to the announcement 
of domestic business conditions, issued 
by the Department of Commerce on Jan- 
uary 14. Bituminous coal was ahead of 
a year ago, but lumber and bee-hive coke 
were smaller. 

Other index items varied, according to 
the official summary, which is in full as 
follows: 

The dollar volume of business during 
the first week of January, as seen from 
check payments, was greater than in 
either the preceding week or the corre- 
sponding week of 1926. Receipts of wool 
at Boston showed similar comparisons. 
Although exports of wheat were smaller 
than in the preceding week, they were 
four times as large as a year ago, with 
wheat-flour exports during the first week 
of January also showing increases over 
both periods. Exports of corn were 
smaller than in either the’ previous week 
or the corresponding week of last year. 
The production of crude petroleum was 
larger than in either comparative period. 


The output of bituminous coal in the 
last week of December was greater than 
in either the preceding week or the last 
week of 1925. Lumber output, however, 
was smaller than in either period, while 
the production of bee-hive coke, although 
larger than in the preceding week, was 
smaller than in the last week of 1925. 
Carloadings of goods were smaller than 
in the week ending Christmas and 
smallerralso than a year previous. 

Wholesalé prices continued to decline, 
while. interest rates on time money aver- 
aged 1 of- Cvythe first week of January 
th. Instances the preceding week or the 
samen seek ‘of 1926. Although rates on 
call tWoney~ were smaller than in the 
previdugeweéek, they were higher than in 
the corresponding week of the previous 
year. Prices of stocks averaged lower 
than in the previous week but were 
higher than in the first week of January 
a year ago. Bond prices continued to 
average higher, as compared with both 
periods. Loans and discounts of Federal 
reserve member banks continued to rise. 
More business failures were reported 
than in the preceding week but fewer 
than a year ago. 


sucres; rice, 100,070 quintals, closing 
price 23 sucres; rubber, 1,000 quintals, 
price, 80 sucres. 


Cuba: An unmistakable improvement 
in the tone of business in Havana was 
apparent in December, with a moderate 
increase in the movement of goods, al- 
though the holiday trade was quieter and 
on a smaller scale than in recent years. 
This latter condition is, however, re- 
garded as one to be expected, and the 
business community is looking forward 
to a gradual but steady upward move- 
ment. The credit position is growing 
better and there are signs of a slight 
revival in building. 

The, grinding of the 1926-27 sugar 
crop was inaugurated shortly after the 
first of the year with 11 mills grinding 
on January 4, 25 started by the 5th and 
107 by the 6th. Sugar is selling com- 
fortably above 3 cents and the improved 
price of this commodity is the cause of 
the present more optimistic outlook. 
There is no expectation in Cuba that 
a rapid revival of business will occur, 
however, as the first receipts from the 
new crop will go to settle outstanding 
| indebtedness. 

The Central Highway project appears 
to be on the point of becoming a reality, 
the decree awarding the contracts to an 
American company having been signed 
on December 31. It has been announced 
that the work will commence within 30 

days after the signing of contracts and 





a start should be made very shortly. 
This, it is generally believed in. Cuba, 
will give employment to thousands who 
have been idle and will place in cir- 
culation the money impounded in the 
public works fund with a resultant fa- 
vorable reaction on buying power. 


Mexico: No improvement in business 
in Mexico occurred during the week ended 
January 8, and the feeling of uncertainty 
is still prevalent. Practically all mar- 
kets continue to feel the effects of the 

' present depression. 


Porto Rico: Retail business in Porte 
Rico during the first week of January 
was active but a slight post-holiday re- 

| action is expected locally. The retail 
situation is generally better as stocks 
have been reduced and collections are 

| improving as a result of liquidations. 
Merchandise shipments from Porto 
| Rico to the United States during Decem- 
| ber, 1926, amounted to $5,503,568, a gain 
| of nearly $1,500,000 over December, 
| 1925.. Included in the December ship- 
ments were 12,627,380 pounds of sugar 
and 5,600 gallons of molasses. Fruit 
shipments were light and prices weak. 

Preliminary figures give shipments of 

merchandise from Porto Rico to the 

United States for the calendar year 1926 

| amounting to $90,166,856 compared with 

$91,282,489 for the year. 1925. 

The economic outlook continues en- 
couraging as the strong sugar prices 
| hold and the prospects for sugar, coffee, 
and tobacco crops are bright. Twelve 
sugar mills are reported to be grinding. 
Favorable weather continues except in) 
the south and west coast where rain ig. 
needed. 5 

San Juan bank clearings for the fi 
eight days of January, 1927, amount 
to $4,892,000 compared with: $5,008, 

for the corresponding period of 1926, 


4 
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Provisions for Improving Missouri River 
Provided in Report of House on Waterways 


Of Government Suit Amendment to Bill Authorizes $12,000,000 for Work 


Between Kansas City, Mo., and Sioux City, Iowa. 


Rights of United States and 
Shelby Iron Company 
Before Supreme 
Court. 

A case involving questions as to the 


respective rights of the United States 
and the Shelby Iron Company,-a New 


Jersey corporation, in a certain tract of | 
land located in Shelby, Alabama, is be- | 
fore the Supreme Court of the United | 


States. The case is that of The United 
States of America, Appellant, v. Shelby 
Iron Co., of New Jersey, and Shelby Iron 
Company of Alabama, No. 123. 

The case was argued January 13, 1927, 
by Gardner P. Lloyd (William D. 
Mitchell, Gardner P. Lloyd, James E. 


Morrisette, and Randolph S. Collins on | 


the brief) for appellant and by Z. H. 
Cabaniss (Cabaniss, Johnston, Cocke & 
Cabaniss on the brief) for the appellees. 
Deed Held Erroneous. 

The tract was deeded by 





the Iron | 


Company, the New Jersey corporation, | 


to the Shelby Chemical Company pur- 
suant to a contract between the Iron 
Company and the Chemical Company 
which recited that the Chemical Com- 
pany was desirous of erecting a plant 
thereon and provided for the reconvey- 
ance of the land to the Iron Company 
upon the termination of the contract. 
The appellant states that the contract 
expressly contemplated that the Chemi- 
cal Company should be privileged to place 
a mortgage upon the land to which the 
right to receive a reconveyance should 
be subordinate. 

The deeds erroneously described the 
Tron Company as a corporation organ- 
ized under the laws of the State of Ala- 
bama. The United States, under a con- 


The House on January 18 agreed to 
the conference report on the rivers and 
harbors bill (House bill No. 11616). 
The conference report had recommended 
the acceptance by the House of all of 
the Senate amendments to the bul. In- 
cluded in these amendments was pro- 
vision for improvement of the upper 
Missouri River from Kansas City to 
Sioux City, Iowa, with an authoriza- 
tion of $12,000,000 for the work. 

Excerpts from the debate on the bill 
and on the Missouri River amendments 
follow: 

Mr. Dempsey (Rep.), of Lockport, N. 


| Y.: Let us come to the next question 
| of the Missouri 


River. 
River left the House as a genetal au- 
thorization; it went to the Senate and 
there it became an authorization for 
the expenditure cf $12,000,000; and 
my understanding is that the gentlemen 
who now oppose this bill are basing 
their opposition upon the Missouri 


The Missouri | 


mitte on Rivers and Harbors if by our 
joint efforts we should succeed in defeat- 
ing the: amendments which have been 
added to the bill since it was reported 
by their committee. 

The report of the Commerce Commit- 
tee of the Senate goes on to say: 

And the project for improvement of 
the Missouri. River above Kansas City 
to Sioux City, estimated to cost $50,000,- 
000, making an authorization in the bill 
as it passed the House of Representatives 
of $83,558,000. 

The report goes on to say that the com- 
mittee added over $13,000,000 to the 
House bill. 
the Senate added something over $13,- 


000,000 additional in improvements, and | 


as the gentleman from Ohio has pointed 
out, the cost of maintenance is increased 
over $2,000,000 more; so that, as a mat- 


, ter of fact, the bill as it now stands au- 


River item. So I want to address my- | 
| put on the item for the Missouri River 


self for a few minutes to that item; 
and I want to say that if these gentle- 


men will listen—they have time now | 
and they are here—to what the facts | 
are, I believe they will become con- | 
verted and become advocates of the Mis- | 


souri items. 
At the time the Missouri River item 
was placed in the House bill there was no 


; recent report upon which to base advo- 


cacy of that item, but happily since that 


time, by a report dated as late as the | 
16th of December, 1926, all doubt, all | 


obscurity, and all question upon this item 
has disappeared in a clear report. 
Let us see what the Chief of Engineers 


| says upon the question, and I call the 


tract with the Chemical Company, erected | 
a plant on the land. The Chemical Com- | 


pany subsequently deeded the land to the 


United States with a provision for a | 


“lease back to the Chemical Company and 


at a nominal sum. 
Government Claim Outlined. 
For the United States it was 
tended that title to the land passed from 
the Iron Company to the Chemical Com- 
pany, and from the Chemical Company 


to the United States, despite the fact | 


that the Iror® Company was erroneously 
.described in its deed as an Alabama 
corporation. That the United States pur- 
chased the land for value without notice 
of the right of the Iron Company to 


demand a reconveyance of the land from | 


the Chemical Company. That the United 
States paid value for the land. And that 
the burden of proving that the United 


con- | 


attention of the House particularly to 
this language. I apologize for reading, 


thorizes the expenditure of over $110,- 
000,000. 


Now, the committee attempts to an- 
swer that by saying there is a limitation 


Improvement of $12,000,000. Of course, 


the inconsistency of that attempted limi- | 


tation is apparent on its face. The Sen- 
ate amendment authorizes an improve- 
ment of the Missouri River according to 


| a certain House document,or report by 
| the engineers, which the engineers esti- 


mate will cost approximately $50,000,000 


to make and then puts on a limitation of | 
| expenditure of $12,000,000. 


As has been several times pointed out 


in this debate, as soon as the $12,000,000 | 


is expended on the Missouri River the 
proponents will contend that in order to 
make that expenditure good or profitable 
Congress ought to ignore the $12,000,000 


| limitation and go on and appropriate the 


but I do not want this to stand upon what | 


any Member of the House says; I want 
it to stand upon the statement of these 
engineers and I can get that to you only 
by reading. I am reading now from 
page 2 of the report and paragraph 


| No. 5: 
for a power of purchase after three years | 





States had notice of the Iron Company’s } 


equitable claim is upon the Iron Com- 


pany and that this burden was not sus- | 


tained. 
Misnomer Is Denied. 

It was further contended that the deed 
from the Chemical Company to the 
United States was in effect only a mort- 
gage, which the contract between the 


Iron Company and the Chemical Com- | 
pany permitted to be placed on the land | 
in priority to the right of the Iron Com- | 
| isted upon that river and its tributaries. 


pany to receive a reconveyance. 


For the appellees it was contended that | 
there was no misnomer in the deed; that | 
| its main stream and on its tributaries 


it was the duty of the court to ascer- 


tain defendant’s interest; that the Gov- 
ernment had notice of defendant’s rights; | 
| placed on the market at $15 per horse- 


that the equity of the Government was 
not superior; and that the Government 
was not a purchaser for value. 


Wool Prices Steady 
On Market at Boston 


Trading Is Slow for Week, But 
Steady Consumption Main- 
tains Confidence. 


Steady prices on the Boston wool mar- 
ket were maintained during the week 
ended January 11, although trading was 
reported as slow and the volume of sales 
was smaller than in the preceding week, 
according to the weekly wool market 


| 


| 


| from him 


The district engineer estimates that 
improvement of the river with the result- 


| Toledo, Ohio: 


ing protection to riparian property would | 


increase land values to the extent of $6,- 


400,000 along the river between Kansas | 


City and Yankton. In addition, some 


40,000 acres, valued at $1,200,000, would | 


be reclaimed. 


Reclamation of Land. 

There is $8,000,000 in land reclamation 
alone and all we are authorizing is the 
expenditure of $12,000,000. 

We come now to one other very highly 
important part of the Senate amendment. 
We provide by a Senate amendment 
something larger in the way of surveys 
of rivers than was provided by the House 
bill. 

In the House a few years ago you gen- 
tlemen will all remember we- provided 
for a survey of the Tennessee River and 
its tributaries. None of us knew what 
a tremendous thing we were doing for 
our country when we provided for that 
survey. We believed there was some wa- 
ter power down there, as well as naviga- 
tion, but none of us even dreamed that 
the enormous water power which can be 
produced at a most moderate cost ex- 


We found, as a result of an expenditure 
of about $700,000 that that river has on 


3,000,000 horsepower, which can be pro- | 
| ean finish the project. 


duced at so low a cost that it can be 


power, one of the outstanding, if not 
the greatest, discovery in the United 
States in the last quarter of a century. 

The single thing which is in dispute 
here, as far as I understand the situa- 
tion, is the Missouri River, and the Mis- 
souri River is based upon the report of 
the resident engineer, of the division of 
engineer, of the Board of Engineets for 
-Rivers and Harbors, and upon the recom- 
mendation of the Chief Engineers, that 
$6,000,000 should be authorized at the 
present time. The only way we differ 
is in the amount, and the 


| amount which is authorized is small for 


review issued by the Bureau of Agri- | 


cultural Economics. The text of the 
review follows: 


Trading was slower and the volume 


the good which is to be accomplished 
for the work which is to be undertaken, 
and for the vast and splendid producing 
country which is to be served. 
' New Amounts Opposed. 
Representative Mapes (Rep.) of Grand 
Rapids, Mich.: Let me say here that 


| some of us inspected the bill when re- 
| ported by the Committee on Rivers and 


of sales was smaller than last week on | 


the Boston wool market. 
ever, were steady. 
or less optimism regarding the outlook 
because they feel that there is an 
absence of any excessive accumulation 
of stocks. 


Prices, how- | 
Dealers show more | 
; it now 


They frequently refer to the | 


steady rate of consumption by mills dur- | 
ing the past few months and the ad- | 
vancing tendency of prices in foreign | 


primary markets as factors which in- 


| out of their committee. 


crease their confidence in current Values. | 


During the greater part of the week | - ‘tt ‘ 5 
| readily. Prices on Australian fine wooi 


business in Ohio fleeces was restricted 


principally to a few sales on Ohio delaine | 


‘at 45 cents in the grease. In the last 
few days broader inquiry has developed 


and sales have been closed at 45 cents | 
on 58’s, 60’s and 56’s, strictly combing, | 


as well as on fine delaine. It is reported 
that a fair quantity of 56’s can be ob- 


tained at 44-45 cents. Quarter blood 48’s, | 


50’s, strictly combing, is slow at 44-45 
cents in the grease. 


Territory fine combing wools had the | 


bulk of the demand for domestic worsted 
descriptions. Mostly in small lots. 
Prices reported were within the range, 
$1.07-1.12 for fine strictly combing, with 
the bulk of the sales mentioned at $1.08. 
1.10 scoured basis. The movement on 
other grades was very small with sales 
usually close to the low side of the 
quoted ranges. Asking prices were fairly 
firm. 

Foreign wools had inquiry for the Aus- 
tralian fine stock to arrive and dealers 
report that they can move stock quite 





Harbors of the House of Representatives 
when it carried only $33,558,000. It has 
now gone away and beyond that amount. 
carries more than three times 
that amount, and the gentleman from 
New York and the other members of the 
Rivers-and Harbors Committee of the 


bers of the House who are resisting what 
has been added to the bill since it came 
It would protect 
the integrity of the work of their Com- 


remain very steady. The sales in Aus- 
tralia recorded advances at the opening 


yesterday with Americans buying freely, | 


according to cable reports received by 
some local concerns. 
crossbreeds are having small sales both 


on spot stock and on offerings for import, | 


Spot wool is held slightly above offerings 
for import, but an advance in the South 


| American markets has increased the dif- | 


ficulty of filling orders for import. Amer- 


ican and English buyers have recently in- | 
Spot New Zea- | 
land crossbreeds are available at prices | 


creased their purchases. 


several cents below importing costs on 
some grades. 

The mohair market is rather quet. 
Quotations remain quite firm though 
nominal. Although there is a fairly 
heavy stock of Turkey hair on the mar- 
ket with demand lagging at the moment, 
dealers feel quite confident of values be- 
cause current replacement costs are 
above the asking prices on spot stock. 


South American | 


| are completed, 


| The other bad features of the bill are | 


| 





| sane program for the development 


| mendous wastage of our natural 


remainder of the $50,000.000. 
Representative Chalmers 


I consider 


for a civilized people. 

We all know what did it. We all know 
what unsettled our reason and unbal- 
anced our sense of fair play and justice. 
It was “pork” and very bad pork, too. 


When this bill left our committee it | 
| carried projects totaling about $34,000,- | 


000. Let me put this statement in the 
Record. Some day I want to point to 


it and say to you, “I told you so.” When | 


all the projects in this conference report 
the total expenditures 
will be more than $240,000,000. 

The great wrong has been eliminated. 


simply a wicked waste of public moneys. 
It is up to Congress to decide. I shall 
vote against the conference report, and I 
appeal to the House to give us a record 
vote. 

It is useless to dump $12,000,000 in 
some place in the Missouri River between 
Kansas City and Sioux City, a distance 
of 412 miles, unless you are going to 
finish the project. As the gentleman 
from Missouri has said, the project is 
of no value until it is completed. Leave 
out one link of track in a continental 
railroad, and the track is worthless. 

Dump $12,000,000 into the Missouri 
River, if you can catch it and hold it 
long enough in one place to do it, and 
it will be of no value at all unless you 
I have checked 
up these projects and I know something 


of mathematics, and I repeat that when | 


these projects that are started in this 
bill today shall have been finished, it will 
require an expenditure of more than 
$240,000,000. 

Representative Lozier (Dem.), of Car- 
rolton, Mo.: Mr. Speaker, I rise to an- 
nounce my approval of this conference 
report. I shall vote to approve the re- 
port, and I believe that there should not 
be a dissenting vote on this proposition. 
The pending bill definitely commits this 
Nation to a comprehensive, wise, and 
of 
internal waterways. 


our harbors and 


This is not a pork-barrel measure. Every 


of the | ; ; 
| States in respect of the portion of net | 


proposition has the approval 
United States Board of Army Engineers. 
Every project has been carefully con- 
sidered, both from an engineering and 
business standpoint. 

As a business and economic proposi- 
tion, the improvement of the Missouri 
River is justified -by sound reason and 
common sense, while failure to utilize 
our internal waterways spells a_ tre- 
im- 
pulses. 

The improvement of the Missouri 
River between Kansas City and Sioux 


| City is entirely feasible, practicable, and | 


House ought to stand with those Mem- | gosirable. 


This is the deliberate judg- 
ment of the board of United States Army 
engineers who have made a thorough 
survey and comprehensive investigation 


of the problem from an engineering and | 
Indeed, as an en- | 


economic standpoint. 
gineering proposition the improvement 
of this stretch of the Missouri River is 
as feasible and practicable as the im- 
provement of the Ohio River. 

The Speaker: The question now is on 
agreeing to the conference report. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Chalmers) 
there were—ayes 168, noes 36. 

Mr. Chalmers: Mr. Speaker, the vote 
shows an absence of a quorum, and I ob- 
ject to the vote because there is no quo- 
rum present. 

The Speaker: The gentleman from 
Ohio makes the point of order that there 
is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. [After counting] Two hundred 
and thirty Members are present, a quo- 
rum. 

Mr. Chalmers: Mr. Speaker, I demand 
the yeas and nays. 

The Clerk called the roll; and there 
were—yeas 277, mays 82, answered “pres- 
ent” 1, not voting 73. ' 

The result of the vote was announced 


The Senate on the floor of | 


Domestic Trade 


Cuba Imposes Tax 
On Profits Derived 
By Corporations 


Levy of 8 Per Cent Is Made to 
Apply to Foreign as Well 
as Domestic Concerns 
on Island. 


[Contineed from Page 1.] 
to be revived as of July 20, 1925, the date 
on which the 4 per cent tax was repealed, 
and to be imposed on profits made since 
| that date. 

Military Order No. 463, as modified by 
the laws of June 14, 1920, and September 
29, 1923, imposed a tax of 8 per cent-on 


net profits of banks of emission or dis- | 


count, on Companies with a share cap- 
ital, including credit companies, but ex- 


| > is : : 
| cepting mining companies, savings banks 


and pawn shops of the State. 

The law of July 1, 1920, as modified 
September 29, 1923, provides in addition 
that an 8 per cent profits tax be paid by 


| all associations, industrial or mercantile, 


domestic or foreign, that are organized 
for the cultivation or exploitation of 
sugar, as well as private individuals en- 
gaged in that industry. 

The military order imposed a 6 per 
cent tax on the™net profits of railways 
transporting passengers and merchan- 
dise, and on navigation companies. 

By the law of July 1, 1920, as modi- 
fied June 14, 1923, a tax of 6 per cent 


| cent is also imposed on mining profits, 
plus 20 cents per hectare of mining land | 


whether under exploitation or not. The 
same law levies a tax of 6 per cent on 
the net profits of all banks and bankers 
in general not enumerated in the mili- 
tary order in question. 


nual premiums. The same rate applies 


to mutual insurance companies, and the 
| commissions of agents. 

(Rep.), | 
Mr. Speaker, I repeat, I | 
| shall not vote for the bill because there | 
| is so much in it that is bad. 
| the river and harbor bill as it passed 
the Houge the worst, the most unjust, | 
| the most iniquitous piece of legislation | 
ever jammed through the legislative body | 


Foreign banks, share companies, and 
enterprises, or their branches operating 
in Cuba, are subject to the same rates. 

On December 22 a bill was presented 


| in the Cuban House of Representatives, 


with a view to producing revenues suf- 
ficient to cover the deficit which is ap- 
pearing in the budget for the present 
fiscal year. The bil! was passed by the 


| House on December 23 and is now being | 


considered by the Senate. 
Bill Designed to Clarify Law. 

This bill, in Articles 1 and 2, removes 
all doubt as to the application of the 
military order to the banks, associations 
or companies which had been prgsumed 
to be exempt as the result of a faulty 
interpretation of the order. Article 11 
of the order provided that banks and 
companies carrying on only such busi- 
ness as is expressly comprised in the 
tariffs of the “‘subsidio industrial’ -will 
only pay to the municipalities the quota 
which corresponds to the industries of 
the class which they exercise in each 
municipality. This provision has been 


| wrongly interpreted to mean that banks 


| and companies paying municipal taxes 
would be exempt from the state tax. 


the erroneous interpretation given 
Article II of Order 463, resulting in the 
imposition on associations and companies 
included therein of the tax of 4 per cent, 
the 8 per cent tax will be condoned up 
to the repeal of the 4 per cent tax on 
July 21, 1925, but wil be enforced after 
that date. 

The 1% per cent gross sales tax is to 
be imposed on sales contracted within 





Cuba through agents or-commission mer- 
| chants of goods shipped from abroad, by 
Article 3 of the bill, and the buyers are 
to be jointly and severally liable for the 
| payment of the tax. The effective date 
| of this provision was to be January 1, 

1927. Commission agents had been ex- 
| empted from this tax on the grounds 


that the sales negotiated by them were | 


| not made within the territory of Cuba. 
A proposed amendment to the bill pro- 
vides that foreign individuals and com- 
panies engaged in commerce in Cuba 
shall pay to the Government an amount 
not less than that paid to their own Gov- 
ernment in respect of their profits made 
in Cuba. In_ other words, the’ tax 
liability of an American firm doing busi- 
ness in Cuba would be measured by the 
amount of taxes paid to the United 


income made in Cuba. 


Price of Wood Oil 


Declines at Hankow 


The United States took more than 
two-thirds of the wood oil exported in 
December from Hankow, China, it is 
shown in statistics announced January 
13 by the Department of Commerce. 
Prices declined in the last month of 
the year, states the announcement, 
| which is in full as follows: 

Exports of wood oil from Hankow, 


000 pounds, of which 4,831,000 pounds 
were shipped to the United States, ac- 
| cording to cabled advices from Consul 
General Frank P. Lockhart, Hankow. 

Prices at Hankow declined in the 
| month from 25 taels per picul ($.113 per 
pound) to 22 taels ($.10 per pound). 
Lower prices at Wanshien, where the 
new crop has come in, did not affect 
the Hankow market because of unsatis- 
factory transportation conditions be- 
tween these two points. 

Imports of wood ail into the United 
States in 
pounds as compared with 8,307,871 
pounds in November, 1925. 





as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. Dempsey, a motion 
to reconsider the vote by which the con- 
ference report was agreed to was laid on 
the table. 

The full text of the debate on this 
conference report may be found in , 
the issue of January 13 of the Con- 
gressionul Record, pages 1592 to 
1609. 


Insurance com- | 
panies were to pay 2's per cent on an- | 


Article 2 of the bill states that due to | 
to | 


China, in December aggregated 6,572,- , 


November totaled 9,075,123 | 
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The total number of mechanical stokers installed in 1926 was 1,361, witha 
total horsepower of 546,228, as cOmpared with 1,348 units, of 553,333 horsepower, 
in 1925, according to data made public on January 14 by the Department of 
The total for December (all figures are based.on reports from 12 
establishments) was 72 units, with a total horsepower of 34,974, as compared 
with November, when 85 were shipped, but with a total horsepower of 27,606. 
In December a year ago, there were 108 units sold, with a total horsepower of 
The accompanying chart indicates installations by months. 


Increased Efficiency Ascribed to Plants 
In Usage of Fuel to Produce Electricity 


Geological Survey Says Advanced Costs SinceWorld War 


by the war and the continuance of the 
high costs in general during the inter- 
vening period. A summary of the report 
follows: 

The electric utilities, with these tre- 
mendous*increases in items representing 
more than 80 per cent of the cost of 
operation, were faced by a public opinion 
which was hostile to any increase in 
| rates, and on this account no relief could 
| be obtained through appeal to the public 
| utility commissions. The power com- 
panies» were therefore forced to seek 
methods of reducing costs of operation, 
and they soon found broad field for such 
reduction in the better utilization of 
fuels. 

From 1919 to 1925 they have shown an 
increase of efficiency in the average 
utilization of fuel amounting to 52 per 


ber of kilowatt-hours generated by the 
consumption of a ton of coal, with the 
result that electricity is one commodity 
| in common use which is costing the con- 
sumer less now than before the war. 

Improvement in design and increase 
in size of plants, interconnection, and 
increase and betterment of load have all 
helped to reduce the fuel rate, but the 
spur back of all these improvements was 
the increased cost of fuel that threatened 
profits. 

Coal Dominant Fuel. 

| Coal is the dominant fuel used in the 
production of electricity, and the _ in- 
crease in efficiency of coal utilization has 
been general. The average consumption 
| of coal per kilowatt-hour of electricity 
| in 1925 was about 2.1 pounds. 
The efficiency of the utilization of oil 





and gas for fuel in the production of elec- | 
tricity well illustrates the operation of | 


In some 
| sections of the country where oil and gas 
are abundant and, therefore, relatively 
cheap, the average quantity of these fuels 
used in generating a unit of electricity is 
large, but in sections where these fuels 
are not produced and their cost includes 
transportation charges their utilization 

is more efficient. P 

For example, in Ohio, where most of 
the gas utilized for fuel by electric power 
| plants is obtained from West Virginia, 
the average amount of gas required to 
produce a kilowatt-hour of electricity in 
public utility power plants in 1924 was 
| 21 cubic feet, but in West Virginia, which 
| is a large producer of gas, the average 
consumption per kilowatt-hour was about 
| 90 feet. 

‘ Other States Compared. 

The averages in Oklahoma and Louis- 
iana, two of the largest producers of gas 
in the country, were about 37 cubic feet. 
In California, however, another large 
producer of gas, the average rate was 
about 23 cubie feet, which is comparable 
with that for Ohio. It is believed that 
this relatively low rate in California is 
probably due to the competition of water 
power, which generates about 80 per cent 
of the electricity produced in the State in 
normal years. 


| the law of suply and demand. 


about oil. In California, Oklahoma, 
Texas, and Kansas, all large producers of 
oil in 1924, the amount of electricity ob- 
tained from the consumption of a barrel 
of oil was 215, 205, 240, and 175 kilowatt- 
hours, respectively; but in Rhode Island, 
which produces no oil and had to pay 
transportation charges on the oil it used, 
a barrel was made to yield 250 kilowatt- 
hours. 
Plants Being Improved. 

Even in States where oil is abundant 
and therefore relatively cheap, however, 
oil-burning plants are being installed to 
make more efficient use of fuel oil. For 
example, the output in Texas, which was 
one of the leading States in the produc- 
tion of oil in 1924, was 240 kilowatt- 
hours per barrel, or nearly as much as in 
Rhode Island. 

During the last year or so the best 
osainaaiinas plants have produced kilo- 
watt-hour of electricity with about one 
pound of coal. and at the same time gas 





Are Being Met by 


cent, ag measured by the average nun- | 


Much of the same story can be told | 


New Methods. 


[Continued from Page 1.1 


and oil-burning plants have been built 


that produce a kilowatt hour with about | 


13 cubic feet of gas and between 425 





and 450 kilowatt-hours to the barrel of | 


oil. These figures mean that a kilowatt- 


with about 14,000 British thermal units 
by the use of the three fuel’s—coal, oil 
and gas—an accomplishment which of 
course should always have been possi- 
ble and probably would have been at- 
tained except for the abundance and 
consequent relative cheapness of oil and 
gas in the regions where they are used. 
Future Is Discussed. 

| under present conditions has apparently 
been nearly if not quite reached, as the 
capital charges for fuel-saving equip- 
ment about equal the gain they effect 
in fuel savings. The public utility com- 
panies might well bend their energies 
to making the average of all plants 
that of the best plants. 


pound of coal had been saved for each 
kilowatt-hour of electricity generated 
| by the use of fuels in public-utliity power 
plants in 1926, the saving of coal would 
have amounted to about 6,000,000 tons, 
which represents about $25,000,000. 


Effect of Temperature 
On Oils Is Charted 


Bureau of Standards Devises 
Method to Determine 
Degree of Viscosity. 


A method for determining effect of 
temperature on lubricating oils has been 


devised by the Bureau of Standards, it 
is announced by the Department of 
Commerce. The results of experiments 
have been charted according to a dis- 
torted seale, and a diagram has been con- 
structed upon which the change in vis- 
cosity with the temperature is indicated 
| by a straight line. 


lows: 

A new method for quickly estimating 
the change in viscosity of lubricating oil 
with change in temperature has _ been 
worked out by the Bureau of Standards. 

Engineers often wish to know the 
viscosity of a petroleum lubricating oil 
at one temperature when it is known at 
another. Any oil will thin out with an 
increase in temperature, that is, it will 
grow less viscous, but it is difficult to 
make an exact estimation of the decrease 
in viscosity. P 

However, 
the Bureau of Standards has constructed 
a diagram upon which the change in 
viscosity with the temperature is indi- 
cated by a straight line. If several oils 
are derived from the same crude, the 
lines on the diagram, showing the 
change in viscosity of these oils with a 
change in temperature, will be. approxi- 
mately parallel. 

Another sample of crude oil might 
yield lubricating oils which would be 
represented on the diagram by lines hav- 
ing a different slope. In’ general, the 
slopes of the lines are least for Eastern 
oils, most for Western, and intermediate 
for Midcontinent oils. The diagrams 
which have been constructed are provided 
with scales of slopes to aid in estimating 
the slopes of the viscosity-temperature 
lines, so that a more accurate estimate 
may be made of the viscosity of an oil 
at any desired temperature. 


by using a distorted scale, 





Action Deferred on Bill 
For Oil and Gas Leases 


Action on House bill No. 15021, in- 
troduced by Representative Hayden 
(Dem.), Of Phoenix, Ariz., to authorize 
oil and gas mining leases upon unal- 
| loted lands within Executive order In- 





The limit in the reduction of fuel rates | 


For example, if only a quarter of a | 
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Method of Leaching , 
plied to Ores to 
Recovery Molybdite 


Bureau of Mines Explains 
Process for Recovering 


Mineral Used As Alloy 
in Making Steel. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
denum is being used in the manufacture 
of alloy steels, to which, in conjunction 
with other metals, molybdenum imparts 
many desirable properties. Much smaller 
amounts of molybdenum are used in 
metallic form for electrical equipment, in 
nonferrous alloys, and in chemical re- 
agents, dyes, and various other chemical 
products. 

Until recently molybdenum was added 
to steel in the form of ferromolybdenum, 
At present, however, most of the molyb- 
denum used in steel is added in the form 
of calcium molybdate; reduction and com- 
bination as alloy result from the con- 
tact of the molybdate with the molten 
steel. This change marks an important 
economy in the production of molyb- 
denum alloys. 

Ferromolybdenum usually contains 5 
to 60 per cent molybdenum; 2 per cent 
carbon is the maximum for one grade 
and 0.5 for another, ~Caleium molyb- 
date is sold containing about 42 per cent 
molybdenum. The presence of appreci- 
able amounts of phosphorus, sulphur, or 
any easily reducible metal is not usually 


| tolerated in either ferromolybdenum or 


calcium molybdate. 


Wide Distribution. 
Molybdenite is by far the most widely 
distributed molybdenum mineral, occurs 
in the greatest quantity in individual de- 
posits, and is the molybdenum mineral 


| in most of the ore produced. 


Nolybdite, a hydrated ferric molyb- 
date, generally occurs in molybdenite 
ores as an oxidation product. By flota- 
tion, the present method of concentra- 
tion, a high recovery of the molybdenite 
is usually obtained, but the molybdite 


| or oxidized portion of the ore is lost in 


hour of electricity is now being produced ! 





the tailing. Virtually all the known de- 
posits of molybdenite contain consider- 
able molybdite, the recovery of which 
presents an important problem in the 
prevention of an economic waste. 

The largest developed source of 
molybdenum is at Climax, Colo. It con- 
sists of an immense body of brecciated 
porphyry granitic rocks of several kinds 
in which molybdenite is -very gnely dis- 
seminated. = 


Content of Ore. 


The ore being mined and milled at 
present contains 0.8 to 1 per cent sul- 
phide of molybdenum and a _ varying 
amount of oxidized mineral up to 0.35 
per cent molybdenum trioxide. The 
larger part of the ore body, however, 
is more completely oxidized, and th 
economic recovery of the molybdi ae 
must be assured before this becomes 
available as a source of molybdenum. 

Near Sweetwater, Nev., is a rich de- 
posit of molybdenite and molybdite. 

In one of the leaching methods testeA 
by the Bureau of. Mines metallurgists, 
the procedure is to extract the ore with 
hot soda solution, acidify with sulphuric 
acid, add a small amount of sodium 
acetate, and digest with lead sulphate. 
Molybdenum is completely precipitated 
as lead molybdate, which can be con- 
verted to molybdenum trioxide. 

In the other process the ore is ex- 
tracted with warm, dilute sulphuric acid 


| and the. free acid completely neutralized 


with scrap iron. Molybdenum is com- 
pletely precipitated as a hydrate of 


| molybdenum dioxide nearly pure. 


By treating the hot roasted ore with 
chlorine practically complete separation 
of the bolybdenum from all other ore 
constituents is obtained in one operation. 
The distillate is quite pure and is easily 
converted to molybdenum trioxide or cal- 
cium molybdate. The consumption of 
chlorine~ need not be heavy and the re- 


The full text of the announcement fol- | generation of chlorine for repeated use 


seems possible. 

Details of this investigation are given 
in Bureau of Mines Technical Paper 399, 
“Recovery of Molybdite from the Ore,” 
by H. <A. Doerner, associate chemist, 
which may be obtained from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D, 


C., at a price of 5 cents. 
Egyptians Inaugurating ‘ 
Standard Gauge Lines 


Phe Egyptian railways will extend 
further the transformation of the old 
narrow gauge to standard gauge, which 
has just been finished between Luxor 
and Shellal, says an announcement is- 
sued by the Department of Commerce 
here on January 13. 

The full text is as follows: 

The official inauguration by the Egyp- 
tian Government of the new standard 
gauge railway line between Luxor and 
Shellal marks the advent of a new era 
in transportation in Egypt, states As- 
sistant Trade Commissioner W. D. Mann, 
Alexandria. The immediate _ benefit, 
aside from greaterfcomfort to tourists 
visiting the popular Assw winter re- 
sort, will be a considerable ‘shortening 
in the travel time between Cairo and 
Khartoum, together with the elimination 
of expensive freight handling at Luxor 
for merchandise going to or coming from 
the Sudan. 

The length of the new road is 218 kilo- 
meters. The work was done under the 
supervision of British engineers in about 
280 days with a capital outlay of approx- 
imately £268,000, or approximately $1,- 
340,000. 


dian reservations, was deferred until 
Jantary 17 by the House Committee on . 
Indian Affairs, in executive session, 


| 
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Water Resources 
For Los Angeles 
Declared Sufficient 


Minority Report on Boulder 
Dam Project Says Supply 
From Colorado River Is 
: Not Necessary. 


A minority report, opposing pas- 

: sage of House Bill No. 9826, pro- 
: viding for construction of the Boul- 
dex Dam, on the Colorado River, has 
just been. filed by. Representative 

Leatherwood (Rep.), of Salt Lake 

City, Utah, a member of the Com- 

mittee on Irrigation and Reclama- 

tion. 

In the section of the report, 
printed in the issue of January 14, 
Mr. Leatherwood said the real pur- 
pose of the project was to involve 
the government in development: of 
hydro-electric power. The full text 
of the report continues: 

Francis L. Sellew, a consulting engi- 
neer of Los Angeles, Calif., submits the 
following data as to the cost of taking 
water from the Colorado River basin over 
the divide into the Los Angeles basin: 

“Under the plan proposed about 1,500 
cubie feet per second are to be lifted 
against a head of 1,500 feet, the cost of 
pumping alone being 5 cents per 100 
cubie feet. (Mulholland-Senate Hearings 
on Colo. R., Oct. 26-27, 1925, page 113). 

“On this basis the cost of pumping will 
be: 

One second 
One 
One 


75 
45.00 
2,700.00 
One 64,800.00 
One year $23,652,000.00 
which at 6 per cent is the interest on 
$394,200,000.” 

Mr. Sellew further says: 

“The present supply for Los Angeles 
is obtained from Owens Valley, which 
in conjunction with Mono Lake, will yield 
834,000-acre feet annually. (Calif. 
Board of Public Works—Report to Leg- 
islature, 1923, Appendix A.) Allowing 
80 per cent conservation there results 
585,000,000 gallons daily, which, at 130 
gallons per capita, is sufficient for 4,- 
500,000 people, or at least four times 
the present population of Los Angeles.” 

Practically the same facts were brought 
out in the hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation in 
the House as to the immediate need of 
Los Angeles for an additional water sup- 
ply. The plea for water is to elicit sym- 
pathy. 

Power Called Heart of Plan. 

Power: Here we reach the explanation 


BOGE eee nett ceesa0 a3 


of this bill, the very heart of the proj-* 


ect. It is a plan to put the Government 
into the power business. The majority 
report cleverly subordinates power and 
represents it as a mere incidental bur- 
den-carrier. In all propaganda for the 
measure, flood-control is represented as 
the thing. Flood-control is not the thing. 
Power is the thing. That which is pro- 
posed is not flood-control and reclama- 
tion with power as a by-product, but 
power with flood-control and reclamation 
as incidentals. And back of it all is the 
purpose, concealed but powerful, to em- 
bark the Government upon a great ex- 
periment in Government ownership and 
operation. 

Compared with this proposal, Muscle 
Shoals is a mere infant. The all-year 
power of Muscle Shoals is less than 100,- 
000 horsepower. Here we have an in- 
stalled capacity of one million horse- 
power, with 600,000 at all times available, 
and $31,500,000 (or one-fourth of the 
entire cost of the project) of Govern- 
ment money is to be used to build the 
plant for its generation. The plant pro- 
posed is the largest hydroelectric plant 
in the world. Seventy per cent of the 
storage capacity of this dam and 60 per 
cent of its cost is required for power 
production. How absurd is the repre- 
sentation that this quantity of power is 
a mere by-product of flood control 

Departure From Policy Noted. 

These facts have not escaped Govern- 
ment officials. Their significance and the 
radical departure from Government pol- 
icy has been pointed out to the commit- 
tee in a thoroughly considered critical re- 
port on this project, written by three 
Cabinet members, Secretaries Weeks, 
Work and Wallace. I refer to their let- 
ter addressed to the chairman of the 
House Irrigation and Reclamation Com- 
mittee under date of March 24, 1924 
(See pp. 1000-1003, Hearings on House 
Bill No. 2903). Because of its clarity 
of statement and soundness in principle 
I appeal to every Congressman to read 
that letter before he decides his attitude 
toward this bill, and I have attached 
hereto a copy that may be readily 
available. 

In particular I direct attention to the 
following from that letter: 


“In so far, at least, as the project pro- 
posed exceeds the requirements of flood 
control and irrigation, the bill proposes 
that the United States undertake a new 
national activity, namely, the business 
of constructing facilities for production 
of electric power for general disposition, 
an activity which, if logically pursued, 
has possibilities of demands upon the 
Federal Treasury in amounts far beyond 
those now involved in reclamation and 
highway construction combined. While 
the United States has heretofore con- 
structed power developments in connec- 
tion with irrigation projects, these de- 
velapments have been merely incidental 
to the projects, have been of a few thou- 
sand horsepower only, and have been 
primarily for use on the projects them- 
selves. The construction of a reservoir 
having a capacity of from four to eight 
times the needs of irrigation and flood 
control and of a power development 20 
times in excess of the probable power 
needs of the irrigated lands and adjacent 
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From Streets in Mexico City 


1752 

A Mexican order prohibiting the use 
of iron-tired vehicles within the urban 
area of Mexico City is characterized as 
another attempt to exclude horse-drawn 
vehicles from the capital, in an announce- 
ment just issued by the Department of 
Commerce. 
nouncement follows: 


Review 


The full text of the an- | 
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Survey of World Trade Shows Shortage. 
Of Coal Orders in Britain as Output Rises 


Business in France 
Continues Decline 


Another attempt to exclude horse- | 


horse-drawn vehicles from Mexico City 
and its suburbs has been made by the 
Government of the Mexican Federal Dis- 
trict, according to the Automotive Di- 
vision of the Department. An order has 
been issued, effective January 1, 1927, 
prohibiting the use of vehicles with iron 
tires within the city area and on the 
principal streets radiating from Mexico 
City. These vehicles are to be prohibited 
on the grounds that they interfere with 
the city’s traffic and injure its asphalt 
pavement. 


Census Is Completed 


On Opticians’ Goods 


Industry Classification Declared 
to Embrace All Factories 
Manufacturing Supplies. 


The optical goods factories of the 
United States produced over $33,000,- 
000 worth of eyeglasses, opticians’ 
goods and optical instruments in 1925, 
according to the Biennial Census of 
Manufactures, made public for the Bu- 
reau of the Census on January 14. The 
usual figures for 1923 are not avail- 
able, owing, it is explained, to a change 
in classifications. 

The full text of the official summary 
is as follows: 

The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces that, according to data collected 
at the Biennial Census of Manufac- 
tures taken in 1926, the establishments 
engaged primarily in the manufacture 
of optical goods reported, for 1925, 
products valued at $33,654,559, of 
which $20,973,988 was contributed by 
spectacles, eyeglasses, and parts, $4,- 
018,175 by other ophthalmic products, 
instruments, and apparatus, $6,728,439 
by optical instruments, $249,395 by 
other optical goods, and $1,684,562 by 
miscellaneous products. 

This industry classification embraces 
those establishments whose principal 
products pertain to correction of vision, 
such as spectacles and eyeglasses, read- 
ing glasses and simple magnifiers, 
ophthalmic instruments and apparatus, 
and other ophthalmic products; and 
those manufacturing optical instru- 
ments, such as microscopes, telescopes, 
field and opera glasses, surveyors’ 
nautical, and similar optical instru- 
ments, photographic and _ projection 
lenses and prisms, photo-micro and 
micro-projection apparatus, range find- 
ers, searchlight mirrors and reflectors, 
refractometers, spectrometers, and 
optical measuring instruments. 

In addition, optical goods are manu- 
factured to some extent as secondary 
products by establishments engaged 
primarily in other industries. The 
value of such commodities thus made 
outside the industry proper has not yet 
been calculated but will be shown in 
the final report of the present census. 

Of the 117 establishments report- 
ing for 1925, 45 were located in New 
York, 19 in Massachusetts, 12 in 
Pennsylvania, 10 in New Jersey, 5 in 
Illinois, 4 in Colorado, 4 in Rhode 
Island, and the remaining 18 in 16 
other States. 
communities is a complete departure 
from former policies. The only under- 
taking by the United States at all com- 
parable in magnitude with the proposals 
at Boulder Canyon is at Muscle Shoals, 
and this project was undertaken to fur- 
nish munitions in time of war. In so far 
as it was to serve the needs of peace, it 
was to furnish an essential commodity 
for all sections of the United States and 
was not for the special benefit of a 
limited area. 


Full Consideration Urged. 

“If the United States is to embark 
upon a general policy of public develop- 
ment of electric energy at Federal ex- 
pense, it should do so only after full 
consideration of what the step means. 

“In 1920, after many years of con- 
sideration, Congress adopted a general 
national policy with respect to power 
development on sites under Federal con- 
trol. That policy has been attended with 
marked success. Millions of horsepower 
are being constructed under the terms 
of the Federal waterpower act. These 
sites are being held in public owner- 
ship under public control, with every es- 
sential public interest protected. There 
is no occasion for going outside of the 
terms of that act to secure the produc- 
tion of all the electric energy required at 
terms fair both to the developer and the 
user. Under such circumstances we do 
not deem it desirable to enact special 
legislation modifying the established pol- 
icy by giving to any individual, corpora- 
tion, or community special privileges 
not accorded to all. 

“Congress also, in the Federal Water 
Power Act, created a single executive 
agency for the administration of all 
water powers under Federal ownership 
or control. The plan thus adopted is 
proving eminently satisfactory. We be- 
lieve any change in such method of ad- 
ministration is undesirable, and there- 
fore, whether the Boulder Canyon dam 
or some other be built and whether at 
public or private expense, we believe 
the disposition of any power developed 
should be handled by the Federal Power 
Commission under the general terms of 
the Federal Water Power Act and not 
as proposed in the bill. All interests of 
the Department of the Interior will be 
adequately met through the membership 
of the Secretary of the Interior on the 
commission.” 

To be continued in the issue of 

January 17. 


Crisis Not Yet Reached, Is Be- 
lief, As Depression 
Spreads. 


A period of “marking time” has been 
encountered in Canadian trade since just 
before Christmas; Great Britain still re- 
ports a shortage of coal orders and 


France an accentuation in the general 
slackening of trade, according to the 
weekly summary of world business con- 
ditions issued by the Department of 
Commerce on January 14. The German 
situation does not show the same rapid 
advance in trade as in the last weeks of 
the year. 

Argentina, Brazil, and Cuba report 
promising conditions in the first week of 
the New Year. The full text of the sum- 
mary of the cables from abroad follows: 


Canada: A period of marking time has 
existed in wholesale circles since just 
before Christmas. Christmas sales even 
exceeded the favorable anticipation, and 
holiday buying was well maintained up 
to the first few days of January. Weather 
conditions favor brisk sales of rubber 
shoes and the heavier lines of boots and 
hosiery. 

All textile mills are well employed and 
are making liberal deliveries of spring 
lines. No recent change is reported in 
the sugar market, factory figures for 
standard granulated remaining at $6.85 
ewt. on January 5. 


The past month has not developed any 
notable change in money conditions. 
Banks have funds in abundance, while 
considerable trust and private money is 
seeking investment. The general dis- 
count rate is maintained at from 6 per 
cent to 6% per cent and bankers still 
quote 6 per cent for call money though 
ioans are said to be available in other 
quarters as low as 5% per cent. 


Among the significant factors in Cana- 
da’s progress during 1926 were the sat- 
isfactory, although not record-breaking, 
crops for which good prices prevailed for 
the most part; the most extensive manu- 
facturing operations ever recorded; the 
establishment of new high totals for the 
value of mineral production; a record 
output of pulp and paper; the splendid 
showing of the principal railway sys- 
tems; substantial improvement in the 
volume of employment, and the upward 
trend in industrial stocks accompanied 
by a strong market for both municipal 
and industrial bonds. 


Demand for Coal 
Lags in Great Britain 


Great Britain: There is a shortage of 
coal orders for both domestic and export 
purposes, and hence the demand is gen- 
erally below expectations. The export 
demand is affected by contracts that were 
placed elsewhere before the resumption 
of mining became general, and domestic 
consumption is increasing more slowly 
than was anticipated. A total of 9465,- 
000 coal miners were working during 
the week ended December 25. This rep- 
resents an increase of 20,000 over the 
previous week’s total. 


France: The general slackening in 
French business has been accentuated in 
both wholesale and retail trade. Al- 
though the crisis is not yet acute, opera- 
tions in most lines of manufacture are 
becoming increasingly unfavorable. 
Stocks of merchandise in all lines are 
moderate or small. 


The number of persons officially re- 
ported as unemployed on January 1 was 
39,000, but actual unemployment was 
considerably greater. Partial unem- 
ployment is also increasing. Despite the 
unfavorable business outlook, official an- 
nouncements regarding the financial situ- 
ation continue to ‘be optimistic. Al- 
though advances from the Bank of 
France were reduced by a large sum, 
the note circulation showed a big in- 
crease on January 6. 

Production in the iron and ‘steel in- 
dustries remains at a record level, but an 
early contraction of output is expected 
in France. Pig iron production in 1926 
was 10 per cent and steel production 11 
per cent above the 1925 output. The 
coal production in November set a new 
high record, and the coal market is much 
easier, with rising imports from Eng- 
land. 

Leather and automobile manufacturers 
| are feeling most strongly the effects of 
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the business depression and prospects in 
the wool and silk factories are also un- 
favorable. Fair activity prevails in the 
cotton industry, but forward orders are 
declining. The market for chemical 
products is reported as quiet. Imports 
of petroleum in November were normal. 
| The agricultural outlook is promising. 
Car loadings and railway receipts regis- 
tered a high total during 1926, but are 
now falling off. 

Germany: German imports for Novem- 
ber, inclusive of gold and _ silver, 
amounted to 999,700,000 marks; exports 
totaled 876,300,000 marks (the value of 
the mark on January 13 was $.2371). 

| The unfavorable balance is, therefore, 
| than nthe marks, or 14,000,000 more 
| 





than in the preceding month. November 
imports showed an increase in the food- 
stuffs of 4,000,000 marks over October, 
a further increase of 20,000,000 in raw 
materials, and finished goods fell off by 
15,000,000 marks. 

The number of unemployed receiving 
doles from the Government advanced 
from 1,369,000, on December 1, to 1,- 
464,000 as of December 15. 

On December 15, loans and discounts 
of the Reichbank amounted to 1,278,000,- 
|} 000 marks, a drop of 8,000,000 marks 
in comparison with the first of the month. 

4 Note circulation on the same date was 





3,166,000,000 marks as against 3,374,000,- 
000 on December 1. The amount of gold 
reserve also declined slightly from 1,- 
755,000,000 marks to 1,772,000,000 marks. 


Tax receipts in the period from April 
1 to December 1 amounted to 4,726,000,- 
000 marks, as compared with 6,555,000,- 
000 marks estimated for the entire fiscal 
year which ends on March 31, 1927. 
Bankruptcies in the first half of Decem- 
ber amounted to 197, this figure being 
slightly below the rate for previous 
months. 

Estonia: The report by the financial 
expert who made a careful study of 
Estonia’s finances and economic condi- 
tion for the Council of the League of 
Nations, has resulted in the Council’s 
willingness to recommend the granting 
of a loan for £1,350,000 (the value of the 
pound on January 13 was $4.8532) on 
favorable terms, as the Council is re- 
ported to be satisfied with the Estonian 
economic and financial situation. Con- 
siderable optimism prevails in business 
circles, as a large portion of this loan is 
intended for investment in productive 
industries. 

Business in general is more or less 
at a standstill, principally because of the 
shortage of money among the farmers 
following tax payments due at this time 
of the year. 


Economic Conditions 
Depressed in Latvia 


Latvia: General economic conditions 
prevailing in Latvia are not very satis- 
factory. Two successive years of poor 
crops greatly reduced the purchasing 
power of the farmers and necessitated 
large expenditures for the importation 
of foreign grain. Considerable over-ex- 
pansion of credit extension has resulted 
in some stringency in the money market. 
A plan for the writing off of a portion 
of the indebtedness is suggested. 

The net profit of the Bank of Latvia 
for the first three-quarters of the year, 
totaling 6,552,691 lats (1 lat equals 
$.193), is lower by 1,500,000 lats than 
during the same period last year. This 
decline is due principally to the reduced 
operations in foreign exchange and let- 
ters of credit. 

On December 10 Parliament ratified the 
Latvian-Italian treaty of commerce and 
a sanitary convention with Germany. 
The treaty of commerce with Germany, 
based on the most-favored-nation princi- 
ple, became effective December 1. The 
first Latvian sugar factory is working 
to capacity. 

(Rumania: Revenues from customs 
duties for the first 10 months of 1926 
as published by the Ministry of Finance, 
totaled. 7,101,343,000 lei (the value of 
the lei on January 13 was $.005287), 
as compared with 6,202,702,000 lei for 
the same period of 1925. Revenues for 
1926 consisted of 3,582,653,000 lei im- 


port duties, 2,981,364,000 lei export 
duties, and 537,326,000 lei other 
charges. These figures compare with 


2,503,022,000 lei, 3,184,500,000 lei, and 
515,179,000 lei, respectively, for the 
same period of 1925, thus showing 
that the increased revenues have 
been derived from import taxes. The 
total customs revenues of  7,135,- 
000,000 lei anticipated in the budget 
for 1926 have thus nearly been reached 
in the first 10 months of the year. 

The total revenues from export and 
import duties anticipated in the budget 
for 1927 as submitted by the Minister 
of Finance to the Diet, are estimated 
at 6,500,000,000 lei. The relative 
figures anticipated from export and im- 
port duties have been reversed in the 
1927 budget, as compared with the 
1926 budget. Whereas revenues from 
import duties in 1926 had been esti- 
mated at 2,500,000,000 lei, and from 
export duties, at 4,000,000,000 lei, the 
yield for 1927 is estimated at 4,000,- 
000,000 lei, from import duties, and 2,- 
500,000,000 lei from export duties. Since 
the actual collections of export duties 
for the first 11 months of 1926 
amounted to 3,365,082,750 lei, it is 
evident that the government antici- 
pated further reductions in export 
duties during 1927. 

Greece: The financial situation is still 
the outstanding problem in Greece, and 
discussion of possible solutions is ex- 
pected to be taken up in Parliament 
during January. As a result of unset- 
tled conditions throughout 1926 it was, 
on the whole, a bad economic year. Im- 
ports and exports were both less than 
in 1925, local markets are inactive on 
account of the tightness of money and 
the fear of exchange fluctuations, tax 
collections are below official estimates 
and Government expenditures above the 
budget estimates. 

The grain, tobacco, and current crops 
are estimated as less than those of 1925. 
Cotton production, however, has made a 
record of 17,160,000 pounds ginned cot- 
ton, and wool production is estimated at 
14,500,000 pounds. 

The outlook for 1927 is still uncertain, 
but the present coalition government is 
planning a program of severe economy 
in order to balance the budget, and ex- 
change shows a slight improvement. The 
cost of living is still rising. 


Coal Shortage Injures 
Turkish Shipping 

Turkey: Turkish shipping has con- 
tinued to feel the effect of the coal short- 
age which developed during October, and 
there are increased difficulties in the ship- 
ping situation, to modify which the Turk- 
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Optimism Expressed 
By South Americans 


Good Prices For Sugar Pro- 
duce Favorable Conditions 


In Cuba. 


mained firm as the demand is steady and 
this year’s production is good. .The 
opium market shows an increase in 
prices. 

The 1926 cotton crop is said to indi- 
cate that cotton production in Asia Minor 
shows a strong tendency to regain the 
agricultural position that it held prior 
to the late Turko-Greek war. 

Egypt: The economic situation con- 
tinues to be unsatisfactory. During the 
latter part of December the cotton situ- 
ation became so acute that the Govern- 
ment was pressed to take emergency 
measures in addition to the cotton pur- 
chases it has already made and the 
LE 4,000,000 cotton financing scheme 
already launched. 

In spite of considerable opposition by 
elements who wished to withhold such 
action temporaily, the Egyptian Parlia- 
ment passed the three-year cotton acre- 
age restriction bill during the last week 
in December. It is estimated locally 
that this bill would reduce the country’s 
total acreage planted to cotton by 350,- 
000 acres. This measure, however, must 
be passed by the mixed courts before it 
can become effective. The Government’s 
intervention in the cotton situation has 
tended to create confidence and to give 
more stability to the market, and cotton 
prices are somewhat higher. 

The general business situation, how- 
ever, has shown a distinct depression as 
a result of the cotton situation and 
this depression is refiected in a pro- 
nounced reduction in customs receipts, 
which, according to a Government esti- 
mate, declined by LE 450,000, or ap- 
proximately $2,250,000 during the last 
two months of the year. 

The latest foreign trade figures avail- 
able, i. e. for the first 11 months of 1926, 
show a continued increase in the import 
surplus for the year, and according to 
the latest cable reports, imports con- 
tinue to decline. All bonded produce 
stocks in Alexandria warehouses have 
shown a reduction, reflecting the general 
stringency of money in the country. Cot- 
ton piece goods stocks have shown the 
same trend, continuing a steady decline 
begun last March. The lumber market 
has also been affected by the tightness 
of money. 

The Egyptian coal market has been 
dull during the past month, and prices 
have declined precipitately since the set- 
tlement of the British strike. 

Japan: Slow recovery of the textile 
and silk industries, unsatisfactory for- 
eign trade last year, and unsettled politi- 
cal conditions in Japan are reported to 
have created among the Japanese busi- 
ness men a feeling of pessimism for the 
year 1927. It is expected in Japan that 
imports which declined in 1926, will 
probably be still lower this yéar. There 
is no indication of an early removal of 
the gold embargo. 


Customs Collections 
Heavier in China 


China: American trade contributed in 
fair proportion to the increase of 8,230,- 
000 haikwan taels in China’s Maritime 
Customs. collections last year, which 
totaled 78,100,000 haikwan taels. (The 
average value of the haikwan tael was 
$0.7624 in 1926 and $0.8374 in 1925.) 
This increase indicates a broadening de- 
mand for foreign goods as a whole 
rather than unusual growth in sales of 
any particular article or commodity 
group. 

Profits on sales last year were gen- 
erally less than for the previous year on 
account of the higher overhead costs and 
increased competition. ‘Business condi- 
tions in Hankow during the week ended 
January 8, 1927, were very depressed 
resulting from disorderly conditions pre- 
vailing. Shipping and trade is suffering 
seriously along the entire Yangtze River. 

Philippine Islands: General business 
continues quiet. The copra market is 
firm with prices slightiy higher. The 
present provincial equivalent of resecado 
(dried copra) delivered in Manila is from 
11.75 pesos to 12 pesos per picul of 139 
pounds (1 peso equals $0.50). Arrivals 
of copra at Manila are fair, and all mills 
continue to operate. 

The abaca trade is quiet and easier as 
a result of a weaker tendency in foreign 
markets. Production continues low. Cur- 
rent quotations for abaca grades are 41 
pesos per picul for grade F; I, 36; JUS, 
26; JUK, 23.25; and L, 22.50. The 
Philippine National Bank has announced 
estimated profits of $900,000 in 1926. 

India: India’s foreign trade during No- 
vember, both imports and exports, de- 
clined from the preceding month. Ex- 
ports dropped from 231,300,000 to 212,- 
000,000 rupees (the value of the rupee on 
January 13 was $.3644) and imports 
from 197,700,000 to 183,000,000 rupees. 
The decline in imports appears to have 
resulted from smaller receipt of piece- 
goods from overseas markets. The value 
of white piecegoods remained the same, 
but gray declined from 54,000,000 to 48.,- 
000,000 yards and colored from 45,000,000 
to 38,000,000.. The anticipation of lower 
prices is believed to be responsible for 
this trend in the piecegoods market. 

All other principal import commodities 
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ish Chamber of Commerce has proposed | except motor cycles, sugar, and aniline | 


a'Government subsidy for Turkish ship- 
ping. The choice of the Constantinople 
free zone site has as yet not been made. 

The wool, mohair and carpet markets 
have shown somewhat decreased activity, 
but carpet transactions were stimulated 
by the Government’s decision that sales 
from local transit stocks were not sub- 
ject to 2% per cent consumption tax 
levied on purely local business trans- 
actions. The tobacco market has re- 
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dyes showed good increases. 


Imports of | 
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000 to 52,000 hundredweight. 

The direction of imports showed little 
change from October. The United States 
continued to contribute 9 per cent of the 
total and took 13 per cent of India’s total 
exports. 

All major markets have shown general 
improvement since the holidays. The up 
country demand has improved and the 
outlook is encouraging. 

Netherlands East Indies: Chinese deal- 
ers claim that up country collections are 
very slow, as a result of the political 
situation caused by recent communistic 
outbreaks in Java. Otherwise, business 
has been only slightly affected by the 
disturbances. Figures for November 
rubber exports, just released, show total 
shipments of 18,804 long tons, of which 
10,979 tons came from Sumatra, 4,060 
from Java, and 3,765 from Borneo and 
Celebes. 


Australian Business 
Fair After Holidays 


Australia: Following an usually busy 
holiday season in Australia business is 
reported fair. At the last Sydney wool 
sale 10,000 bales were offered to a firm 
market. An estimate made by the 
Australian wool selling brokers place the 
1925-27 wool crop at 2,200,000 bales of 
an average weight of 320 pounds per 
bale. Wheat prices have been reduced 
to 5 shillings 34% pence per bushel ex 
trucks at Sydney. Little business is be- 
ing transacted at this level as growers 
continue to withhold their crops from 
the market. According to recent reports 
the principal daily papers of Sydney 
have united in carrying the New South 
Wales newspaper tax issue up to the 
high court to test its validity. Mean- 
time the %d. tax has been passed along 
to the ultimate consumer. 

Argentina: Argentine retail trade was 
brisk during the week ended January 8, 
receiving its impetus from holiday buy- 
ing for January 6. There was continued 
activity in harvest work. Cereal ex- 
ports were less with continued low prices. 
The hide market is quiet. December 
commercial failures involved liabilities of 
14,200,000 paper pesos, (paper pesos 
equals $0.41), as compared with 12,700,- 
000 paper pesos in November. 

The Anglo-South American Meat Com- 
pany has started operation of their new 
plant in Buenos Aires, the largest killing 
and freezing establishment in the world. 
Its daily capacity is 5,000 head of cattle 
and 10,000 sheep. The present wool 
market is steady and is being sustained 
by the direct buying of manufacturers. 
There is a keen demand for superior 
wool, with England leading all other pur- 
chasers and Germany second. In the 
lower quality crossbreeds, France stands 
third. Few wool sales to the United 
States buyers have been reported. 

Brazil: General conditions in Brazil 
are showing marked improvement, al- 
though the fall in exchange below the 
level adopted for stabilization has lim- 
ited import ordering. Demand for com- 
mercial paper has increased after a com- 
paratively easy market during Decem- 
ber. Coffee prices have been higher. 
The establishment of a customs house at 
Bello Horizonte, capital of the State of 
Minas Geraes, has been authorized. 

Coal imports in December amounted 
to 147,500 tons all of which was from the 
United States. Stocks on hand amounted 
to 90,000 tons and supplies en route to 
120,000 tons, about two-thirds of which 
is of American origin. Prices for Ameri- 
can coal have been $9,75 c. i. f. freight 
being $4.75, and prices for Welsh coal 
have been 4ist. c. i. f. freight being 14s. 
6d. Increased import duties on automo- 
tive vehicles and gasoline will become 
effective April 8. 

The budget for 1927 shows estimated 
receipts at 140,605 gold contos ($76,812,- 
000) and 1,155,736 paper contos ($138,- 
260,000) and expenditures at 109,023 
gold contos ($59,559,000) and 1,288,520 
paper contos ($154,145,000). Combining 
these figures gives total receipts of $215,- 
073,000, and expenditures of $213,705,- 
000, a small surplus being anticipated. 


Peruvian Congress 
Approves Budget 


Peru: Mercantile conditions in Peru 
remained unchanged during the week 
ended January 8 and exchange was sta- 
tionary at approximately $3.55 to the 
Peruvian pound. The 1927 budget has 
been approved by both Houses of Con- 
gress for a total of £P10,371,542 ($36, 
818,874 at the present rate of exchange). 

Government authorization has been se- 
cured for the negotiation of a loan of 
£5,000,000 (sterling), or approximately 
$24,250,000, for refunding and _ public 
works. The proposed loan is to be se- 
cured by revenues from the tobacco 
monopoly. This measure has passed the 
Chamber of Deputies, and the Senate’s 
approval is reported to be assured. 

Ecuador: There was no materiol im- 
provement noted in general conditions in 
Ecuador during the month of December. 
The status of the Banco Commercial y 
Agricola remains unchanged, while the 
Sociedad Bancaria del Chimborazo has 
decided to liquidate. In connection with 
the latter, it is reported that steps are 
being taken by the government to save 
the deposit of the municipality of Rio 
Bamba intact. Exchange fluctuated dur- 
ing the month, opening at 5.08 sucres 
to the United States dollar, dropping as 
low as 4.50 sucres and closing at 4.60 
sucres to the dollar. 

Cacao receipts during December were 
57,000 Spanish quintals (Approximately 


5,780,000 pounds) compared to 3,600,000 | 


pounds reported in November. Exports 
of cacao totaled 2,629,000 kilos, or 5,- 


783,800 pounds, 35 per cent’ of which was | 
Other | 


shipped to the United States. 
exports were: Cigchona, 6,000 kilos; 
coffee, 97,000 kilos; hides, 28,000 kilos; 
kapok, 60,000 kilos; rubber, 3,000 kilos; 
ivory nuts, 106,000 kilos. 


motor cars increased in number from | 4,900,000 sucres. 


1,276 to 1,457, and trucks from 189 to 
578. 
iron and steel products also registered in- 
creases. 

The decline in exports is due largely 
to smaller shipments of jute cloth and 
jute bags. Tea exports, however, in- 
creased from the value of 37,000,000 to 
49.000.000 ruvees and shellac from 30,- 














Export commodity stocks reported on 


Electrical equipment and certain | hand in Spanish quintals, and the aver- 


age prices for the month per quintal 


were: Cacao, 7,000 quintals, price 68 
sucres; cotton, 6,000 quintals, price 25 
sucres; cinchona, 250 quintals, price 44 
sucres; coffee, 2,000 quintals, price, 85 | 
sucres; hides, 1,300 quintals, price, 42 
sucres; kapok, 250 quintals, price, 47 


Water Power 


Total exports | 
amounted to 4,700,000 kilos, valued at | 
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Volume of Business 


From Check Payments 
Reported Increasing 









Commerce Department Says 
First Week of Year 
Shows Greater 
Receipts. 





Business volume, in dollars,- wool re~ 
ceipts and wheat exports were all larger 
than a year ago, in the week ending Jan- 


uary 8, according to the announcement 
of domestic business conditions, issued 
by the Department of Commerce on Jan- 
uary 14. Bituminous coal was ahead of 
a year ago, but lumber and bee-hive coke 
were smaller. 

Other index items varied, according to 
the official summary, which is in full as 
follows: 

The dollar volume of business during 
the first week of January, as seen from 
check payments, was greater than in 
either the preceding week or the corre- 
sponding week of 1926. Receipts of wool 
at Boston showed similar comparisons. 
Although exports of wheat were smaller 
than in the, preceding week, they were 
four times as large as a year ago, with 
wheat-flour exports during the first week 
of January also showing increases over 
both periods. Exports of corn were 
smaller than in either the previous week 
or the corresponding week of last year. 
The production of crude petroleum was 
larger than in either comparative period. 


The output of bituminous coal in the 
last week of December was greater than 
in either the preceding week or the last 
week of 1925. Lumber output, however, 
was smaller than in either period, while 
the production of bee-hive coke, although 
larger than in the preceding week, was 
smaller than in the last week of 1925. 
Carloadings of goods were smaller than 
in the week ending Christmas and 
smaller, © than a year previous. 


Wholesalé prices continued to decline, 
while. ingerest rates on time money aver- 
the first week of January 
the preceding week or the 

ék of 1926. Although rates on 
mey~ were smaller than in the 
idug@uwéek, they were higher than in 
the eotresponding week of the previous 
year. Prices of stocks averaged lower 
than in the previous week but were 
higher than in the first week of January 
a year ago. Bond prices continued to 
average higher, as compared with both 
periods. Loans and discounts of Federal 
reserve member banks continued to rise. 
More business failures were reported 
than in the preceding week but fewer 
than a year ago. 













sucres; rice, 100,070 quintals, closing 
price 23 sucres; rubber, 1,000 quintals, 
price, 80 sucres. 


Cuba: An unmistakable improvement 
in the tone of business in Havana was 
apparent in December, with a moderate 
increase in the movement of goods, al- 
though the holiday trade was quieter and 
on a smaller scale than in recent years. 
| This latter condition is, however, re- 
garded as one to be expected, and the 

business community is looking forward 
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to a gradual but steady upward move- 
ment. The credit position is growing 
better and there are signs of a slight 
revival in building. 

The, grinding of the 1926-27 sugar 
crop was inaugurated shortly after the 
first of the year with 11 mills grinding 
on January 4, 25 started by the 5th and 
107 by the 6th. Sugar is selling com- 
fortably above 3 cents and the improved 
price of this commodity is the cause of 
the present more optimistic outlook. 
There is no expectation in Cuba that 
a rapid revival of business will occur, 
however, as the first receipts from the 


new crop will go to settle outstanding 
indebtedness. 


The Central Highway project appears 
to be on the point of becoming a reality, 
the decree awarding the contracts to an 
American company having been signed 
on December 31. It has been announced 
that the work will commence within 30 
days after the signing of contracts and 
a start should be made very shortly. 
This, it is generally believed’ in- Cuba, 
will give employment to thousands who 
have been idle and will place in cir- 
culation the money impounded in the 
public works fund with a resultant fa- 
vorable reaction on buying power. 


. Mexico: No improvement in business 
in Mexico occurred during the week ended 
January 8, and the feeling of uncertainty 
is still prevalent. Practically all mar- 
kets continue to feel the effects of the 
present depression. 


Porto Rico: Retail business in Porte 
Rico during the first week of January 
was active but a slight post-holiday re- 
action is expected locally. The retail 
situation is generally better as stocks 
have been reduced and collections are 
improving as a result of liquidations. 

Merchandise shipments from Porto 
Rico to the United States during Decem- 
ber, 1926, amounted to $5,508,568, a gain 
of nearly $1,500,000 over December, 
1925.. Included in the December ship- 
ments were 12,627,380 pounds of sugar 
| and 5,600 gallons of molasses. Fruit 
shipments were light and prices weak. 
Preliminary jfigures give shipments of 
merchandise from Porto Rico to the 
| United States for the calendar year 1926 
amounting to $90,166,856 compared with 
$91,282,489 for the year. 1925. 

The economic outlook continues en- 
couraging as the strong sugar prices 
hold and the prospects for sugar, coffee, 
and tobacco crops are bright. Twelve 
| sugar mills are reported to be grinding. 
| Favorable weather continues except in 


the south and west coast where rain is 
needed. * 


| San Juan bank clearings for the first 
eight days of January, 1927, amount 
to $4,892,000 compared with $5,008 ; 
for the corresponding period of 1926, _ 
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Valuations. 





Final Value Is Fixed 
On D. & H. Railway 
~ As of June 30, 1916 


Rep ort of I. C. C. Sets Sum 
at $95,834,979, With 
Commissioner Eastman 

Dissenting. 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has fixed the final value for rate-making 
purposes of the Delaware and Hudson 
Company, as of June 30, 1916, at $95,- 
884,979. The report is one of the few 
final valuations that have been an- 
nounced by the Commission for major 
railroads. 

Commissioner Eastman dissented from 
the findings of the majority and Com- 

: Missioner Woodlock wrote a 
concurring opinion. 


The final value for the property both | Handle Factory v. 


, owned and used by the Delaware & Hud- 
son for carrier purposes was placed at 


Classifications 


separate 
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Summary of I. C. C. 
Rate Decisions 


Decisions made public on January 14 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
| sion are summarized as follows: 

No. 16162—H. Gannaway and E. Rice, 
Receivers of the Lake County Manufac- 
turing Company, v. Illinois Central Rail- 
road Company, et al. Decided Decem- 


| ber 31, 1926: Rates on cotton seed prod- 


ucts, in carloads, from Tiptonville, Tenn., 
to northern and eastern destinations 
found not unreasonable, but unduly 
prejudicial; undue prejudice ordered re- 
moved and reparation awarded. 

No. 17013—Viscose Company et al. v. 
New York Central Railroad Company et 
al. Decided December 29, 1926: Rates 
on cotton-pulp board,,in carloads, from 
Nitro, W. Va., to Marcus Hook and 
Lewistown, Pa., and Roanoke, Norfolk, 
and Newport News,. Va., found not un- 





reasonable. Complaint dismissed. 


No. 16830—Lumberton Broom and Mop | 


Gulf & Ship Island 
Railroad Company et al. Decided De- 
cember 29, 1926: Rates on broom and 


_ $57,195,100, and that of the property | mop handles, dowels, and curtain poles, 


“used but not owned at $38,639,879, while | 
| Boston, 
* owned but not used. The company had | loads, 


' $37,312 was assigned td the property 
an outstanding capitalization valu- 
ation date of $106,127,600. 
Valuations Are Protested. 
The report of the Commission, 
ing the dissenting opinion’ and Commis- 
sioner Woodlock’s statement, follows: 
Tentative valuations as of June 30, 
1916, of the properties of the Delaware 
& Hudson Company, the Albany & Sus- 
quehanna Railroad Company, the Rens- 
selaer & Sanatoga Railroad Company, 
the Albany & Vermont Railroad Com- 
pany, Saratoga & Schenectady Railroad 
Company, Northern Coal & Iron Com- 
pany, the Ticonderoga Railroad Com- 
pany, the Chateaugay & 
Railway Company, the 
Dannemora Railroad, Greenwich & John- | 
sonville Railway Company, the Coopers- 
town & Charlotte Valley Rail Road 
Company, and the Cooperstown & Sus- 
quehanna Valley Rail Road, and the 
Wilkes-Barre Connecting Railroad Com- 
pany, hereinafter called “the \ carriers, 
were completed and notices thereof were 
served upon the carriers and other in- 
terested parties on diffe 
January 21, 1922, to Nov 
Protests were filed by *t 


on 












in carloads, from Lumberton, Miss., to 
Mass., and on dowels, 
from Lumberton 
cial. 


Reparation awarded and reason- 


| able and nonprejudicial rates prescribed. 


includ- | 
| Company v. 


Lake Placid | 
Plattsburg & | 


| 


| 


| crimination in violation of section 2 of 
2.4 
j 


| 


within the statutory period and con- 
solidated hearing on the protests was | 
set for September 8, 1925, but ‘Postponed | 


to September 15, 1925, at which hearing | 
one of our accountants introduted evi- 
dence for the pufpose of correcting cer- 
tain of the tentative valuations. These | 
. correction are approved. At this hearing | 


| 
| 


the carriers in each of the above cases 


severally filed motions asking us to re- 
scind and withdraw our orders estab- 
lishing the tentative valuations. 


| 


At the hearing on September 15, 1925, | 


the Western Union Telegraph Company 
filed petition of intervention in Valuation 
Docket No. 328 but presented no testi- | 
mony, and its representative stated that | 
it had no further interest in the pro- | 
ceeding. 

By our orders entered October 2, 1925, 
we denied the motions of the carriers to | 
rescind and withdraw the tentative valu- 
ations of their properties, subject to the 
right of the carriers and others inter- 
ested to present to us their views con- 
cerning pertinent questions of law and 
evidence in support of such matters of 
fact as they wished to have considered 
in connection with their protests. 

Pursuant to which a further hearing 
was held on October 23, 1925, at which 
the carriers refused to proceed with evi- | 
dence.. The 
that the tentative valuations served did 
not comply with the law. Pending the 
ultimate determination of the questions 
thus presented, the carriers declined to 
offer evidence or proceed further before 
us in these matters. 

Upon the argument, carriers’ 
took the position that the burden of proof 
and the burden of proceeding with the 
evidence was upon the commission. As 
authority for this contention the carriers 


| sonable rates on cut flowers from Missis- 


carriers took the ground | 


| 


counsel | 


cite the decision of the Supreme Court of | 
the United States in Delaware & Hudson | 


Co. v. 


U. S., 266 U. S. 438, as holding | 


| 


that a tentative valuation of a carrier's | 
property is no more than an ex parte ap- | 


praisement without probative 


effect. | 


They claim that there is no record upon | 
which any final valuation orders can be | 


* based. 


Neither the facts nor the decision in 


that case warrant the conclusions drawn | 


by the carriers. The hearing on the car- 
riers’ protest is a proceeding preliminary | 
to the issuance of a final valuation, and 
is for the purpose of affording an op- 
portunity to the protestant to bring to 
-our attention facts or circumstances 
“which it deems warrant a modification 
of our tentative valuation. 


} 
| 


No. 15989—Mountain Valley Springs 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- | 
cific Railway Company et al. Decided 
December 29, 1926: Rates.on ‘iron or 
steel barrels or drums, in carloads, from | 
Detroit, Mich., and Sharon, Pa., to Hot 
Springs, Ark., found not unreasonable. 
Complaint dismissed. 

No. 17229—Anthony Produce Company 
et al. v. Boston & Albany Railroad Com- 
pany et al. Decided December 29, 1926: 
Rates on cranberries, in carloads, 
points in Massachusetts, New Jersey, and 
Wisconsin to Hutchinson, Wichita, and 
| Anthony, Kans., found not unreasonable 
or otherwise unlawful. Complaint dis- 
missed. 

No. 17965—J. P. Harden v. Pullman 
Company. Decided December 29, 1926: | 
Allegation that defendant refused to fur- | 
nish Pullman accommodations to com- 
| plainant not sustained. The refusal al- 
leged would not constitute unjust dis- 


the Interstate Commerce Act. Complaint 
dismissed. 

No. 17601—Central Pennsylvania Lum- 
ber. Company v. Susquehanna & New 
York Railroad Company et al. Decided 
December 29, 1926: Rate on lumber, in 
carloads, from Masten and Laquin, Pa., 
to destinations in New England found 
not unreasonable or otherwse unlawful. 
Complaint dismissed. . 

No. 17674—Reigel Sack Company v. 
| Central Railroad Company of New Jer- 
sey et al. Decided December 30, 1926: | 
Rate charged on burlap bags, in car- 
loads, from Jersey City, Ni Y., to Balti- | 
more, Md., found unreasonable. Repara- | 
tion awarded. 





Rate Complaints 


Filed With I. C. C. 


Complaints made public on January 14 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission | 
are summarized as follows: 

No. 19093. A. L. Randall Co., of Chi- 
cago, v. American Railway Express et al. 
Requests Commission to prescribe rea- 





sippi points and from points in the 
States of Florida, Georgia, Alabama, | 
Tennessee, Louisiana, Mississippi and 


Kentucky to points in Illinois. 

No. 19094. Peerless Explosives Co., of 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., v. Central Railroad of 
New Jersey. Seeks reasonable rate on 
nitrate of soda from New York Harbor 
to White Haven, Pa., and reparation. 

No. 19095. Globe Grain & Milling Co., 
of Los Angeles, v. Chicago & North 
Western Railway et al. Claims repara- 
tion of $77 on one carload of oats from 
Waco, Tex., to Los Angeles. 

No. [f9096. Tennessee Extract Cor- 
poration, of Nashville, v. Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad et al. Requests order 
establishing reasonable rates for the | 
future and awarding reparation on past | 
shipments of tanning extract, carloads, 
from Nashville to points in New York, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, West Virginia, 
Ohio and the Province of Ontario, 
Canada. 

No. 19097. Badger Body Manufactur- 
ing Co.,.of Omaha, et al v. Chicago & 
| North Western Railway et al. Request | 
Commission to order establishment of 
reasonable rates on freight truck bodies 


| from Oshkosh, Wis., to Omaha, Nebr. 


| 


| Seeks reasonable rates on sea sand from 


Parties to valuation cases are, more- | 
| and reparation on past shipments. 


over, permitted, under our order of May 
13, 1924, to inspect, in advance of the 
hearing, the preliminary data upon which 


the conclusions in the tentative valuation | 


are founded, but which on account of 


their bulk are not embraced in the ten- | 
tative Yeport, and are thus afforded a | 


fair and reasonable opportunity to pre- 


pare themselves to point out at the hear- | 
| of 


ing any errors which may exist. <A ten- 
tative valuation served upon the parties 
to a proceeding represents our tentative 
conclusions with respect to the matters 
therein contained, subject to modification | 


| 





upon proper proof of error by the car- | 


rier or other parties interested. 

Paragraph (i) of section 19a of 
Interstate Commerce Act provides 
part as follows: 

“If notice of protest is filed the Com- 
mission shall fix a time for hearing the 
Same, and shall proceed as promptly as 
may be to hear and consider any matter 
relative and material thereto which may 
be presented in support of any such pro- 
test so filed as aforesaid. If after hear- 

any protest of such tentative valu- 
ation under the provisions of this Act 
tiie Commission shall be of the opinion 
that its valuation should not become 
final, it shall make such changes as may 
be necessary, and shall issue an order 
@making such corrected tentative valu- 


the 
in 


| 


| support of a protes 


No. 19098. Jones & Lamson Machine 
| Co., of Springfield, Vt., v. New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad et al. 


Provincetown, Mass., to Springfield, Vt., 


No. 19099. Willow Springs Creamery 
Co., of Willow Springs, Mo., v. Illinois 
Central Railroad et al. Requests Com- 
mission to order establishment of reason- 
able rate and award of reparation on 
butter, carloads, from Willow Springs to | 
New Orleans. 
No. 19100. Imperial Oil Marketing Co., 
Tulsa, Okla., v. San Antonio & 
Aransas Pass Railway et al. Claims 
reparation of $191.85 on six tank cars of 
| fuel oil from San Antonio to points in | 
Illinois and Indiana. 


ation final as of the date thereof.” | 
We are required by this section of the | 
Act to receive and consider evidence in | 
before the tentative 
valuation is made al. It is apparent | 
that it is not within the contemplation of 
the Act that we should require evidence in | 


| support of our tentative conclusions, cer- 


| 


tainly not prior to the submission by a 
protestant of evidence tending to show 
that the conclusions are erroneous. The 
carriers have refused at the hearing to 
proceed with their evidence, their pro- 
tests as to matters of fact which depend 
upon evidence for their substantiation 
are unsupported. 
To he continued in the issue of 
January 17 


iRise eriiemaenteree 


in car- | 
to Girard, Pa., | 
found unreasonable and unduly prejudi- | 


from | 


transportation 


| is 


| Quincy Railroad, 


| Junction, Ia., 
| crossing at Lincoln, Nebr., 
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MILLIONS OF BOLLARS 


Mr. Thom Discusses 


Railroad Mergers 


{ 


| Counsel for Executives Says 


at Hearing on Fess Bill Pres- 


ent Law Is Inadequate. 








A hearing was held on January 14 by 
the Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce on Senate Bill No. 4892, introduced 
by Senator Fess (Rep.), of Ohio, to pro- 


| vide for voluntary railway consolidations 


subject to the approval of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Alfred P. Thom, 
general counsel of the Association of 
Railway Executives said legislation 
needed because the present law is in- 
adequate. Adjournment was taken with- 
out setting the time for further hear- 
ings. 

Richard Waterman, of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, filed 
for the record a statement on behalf of 


is 


! the chamber favoring the Fess bill. 


Mr. Thom said the provisions of the 
act which permit = ac- 
quisition of control of one carrier by 
another in a manner net involving con- 
solidation into ‘a single system con- 
stituted ‘‘a makshift,” saying they do 


+ not prevent mergers but that the basis 


not satisfactory to anybody. The 


| Fess bill would make it possible for a 


group of carriers to present to the com- 
mission a plan for consolidation, merger 
or unification and Mr. Thom explained 
that under its provisions the commis- 


| sion could permit or require that any 


other carrier be included as part of the 
proposed system. This, he said, is in- 
tended to provide for the short and 
weak lines, which could present their 
case to the commission to be determined 
in the light of the public interest. 

As illustrating the need for new legis- 
lation governing consolidations, Mr. 
Thom referred to press reports that the 
Great Northern, Northern Pacific and 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincey roads 
are working out a plan for unification 
and said he had received a letter from 
Hale Holden, president of the Burlington, 
pointing out that although Congress de- 
clared in favor of consolidations the 
terms of the law afford an insufficient 
legal basis for bringing about a real 
consolidation. 

Mr. Thom expressed the opinion that 
Congress will not be permanently satis- 
fied with the recapture provisions of the 
law, intended in part to equalize condi- 
tions of roads of differing degrees, but 
said that if the country had strong com- 
peting system of railroad ultimtely 
there would be no necessity for the re- 
capture provisions. 

Senator Hawes asked to what extent 
the railroads are divided in their views 
as to the bill and what roads are opposed 
to it. Mr. Thom said that there is con- 
siderable unanmity among the railway 
executives as to the general theory of 
the bill that consolidations shall be per- 
missive rather than compulsory. 


Train-Stop System Approved 
For Division of Burlington 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 

on January 14 announced its approval of 


the installation of the automatic train- 
stop system of the Sprague Safety Con- 


| trol & Signal Corporation on the Omaha 


of the Chicago, Burlington & 
in. accordance with the 
Commission’s order of January 14, 1924. 
The installation extends from Pacific 
to the Missouri Pacific 
81.58 miles, 
and 44 locomotives are equipped with the 


division 


| apparatus. 


The total cost of the installation was 


| reported by the company as $165,308. 





W. H. Wagner Named 


Assistant Chief Examiner 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just announced that it has designated 
Warren H. Wagner as an additional as- 
sistant chief examiner in the Bureau of 
Formal Cases, and especially assigned 
him to the commission’s general rate 
structure investigation, No. 17000, which 
the commission has undertaken in ac- 
cordance with the Hoch-Smith resolu- 
tion adopted by Congress last year. 
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For Stora ge-in-Transit on lh ron and Steel 





I. C. C. Vacates Rate Schedules From Atlantic Seabourd 
to Points in Two States. 








Proposed cancellation of storage-in- 
transit arrangements at Texas gulf 
ports on iron and steel articles moving 
from the Atlantic seaboard and south- 
eastern territories to Shreveport, La., 
Texarkana, Ark.-La., 
‘Texas, were found justified by the Inter- 


and points in | 


! 


| 


state Commerce Commission in a report | 
and an order just made public vacating | 


suspension of the tariff schedules. The 
Commission’s decision will restore the 
situation in effect prior to 1922 and place 
jobbers at the Texas ports and interior 
points on a parity, as each will pay 
charges based on the combination of rates 
to and from the storage point. 

The Commission’s report is presented 
herewith: 

By schedules filed to become effective 
August 1, 1926, and later dates, respond- 
ents proposed to cancel rules providing 
storage-in-transit arrangements on iron 
and steel articles at Texas gulf ports. 
Upon protest by the Galveston Chamber 
of Commerce, the Black Hardware Com- 
pany of Galveston, Tex., and the Lum- 
bermen’s Association of Texas, opera- 





; 
lines it adversely affects 
western carriers. 
storage-in-transit of iron and steel at 
the gulf ports is of comparatively recent 
origin; that the arrangement requires 
no investment in buildings or equipment, 
as is necessary in the case of transit ar- 
rangements involving a manufacturing 
process; and that therefore the proposed 
cancelation will result in no investment 
loss. ‘ 

Difficulty Is Stressed. 
Respondents lay great stress on the 
difficulty, and the lack of cooperation 
from certain jobbers, which they experi- 


ulation of tonnage which exists because 
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Negro Loses Action 


Against Pullman Co. 


Jurisdiction Denied by I.C.C. 
in Damage Plea Based on 
Alleged Prejudice. 





The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in a decision made public on January 14, 
held that it was without jurisdiction to 
award punitive or exemplary damages as 
was asked by J. P. Harden, a negro law- 
yer of Chicago, in a complaint against 
the Pullman Company as having re- 
fused to furnish Pullman accommoda- 
tions to him from Atlanta, Ga., to Chi- 
cago, 

The Commission stated also that the 


| charges were not sustained by proof, and 
ence in policing the storage arrangement, | 
and the opportunity for unlawful manip- | 


| of the fact that imported steel in many | 
| instances cannot be distinguished from | 


domestic steel. They say that competi- 
tors of the port jobbers compJain that 


| foreign steel is substituted for domestic 


steel at the storage point and forwarded 
at the balance of the through rate from 


| a domestic origin point. 


tion of the schedules was suspended by | 
| steel at Galveston, and the Lumbermen’s 
| Association of Texas representing retail- 
| ers of lumber, iron and steel, and other 


us until December 29, 1926, and was 
therefore voluntarily deferred by re- 
spondents until March 1, 1927. Rates 


will be stated in cents per 100 pounds, 
except as otherwise noted. 
Established In 1922. 

Arrangements for storage-in-transit 
of iron and steel articles at the Texas 
gulf ports were first established in Sep- 
tember, 1922, at Galveston and Houston 
by the Southern Pacific for traffic moving 
from the Atlantic seaboard by 
As a result of carrier competition it was 
later established by all lines at Galves- 
ton, Houston, Beaumont, Orange, and 
Port Arthur, hereinafter referred to as 
the Texas gulf ports, and the territory 
of origin was expanded to “include the 
southeast. 

The tariffs now in effect provide that 
iron and steel articles moving over coast- 
wise routes through the Texas ports, or 
over all rail routes vja Baton Rouge and 
New Orleans, La., 
board and southeastern territories 
Shreveport, La., Texarkana, 
and destinations in Texas, may be stored 
in transit for one year 
ports and reforwarded on the basis of 
the through rate in effect at the time of 
shipment from point of origin to final 
destination, plus 2 cents. For back-hauls 
in excess of 100 miles an additional 
charge of 1 cent per ton per mile is 
made and, in some instances, specific 
charges not exceeding 4 .cents. No 
charge is made for back-hauls of less 
than 100 miles. The transit rules do not 
require the identity of thé commodity 
placed in warehouse or storeroom to be 
preserved. Substitution of one or more 
of the various articles included in the 
iron and steel list, moving into the stor- 
age point in straight or mixed carloads, 
for other articles moving from the stor- 
age point in straight or mixed carloads, 
is authorized. Also, substitution of arti- 
cles moving into the transit point over 
one line for articles received over other 
lines is permitted. For example, nails 
and wire originating in Pennsylvania 
may be applied against bar iron originat- 


of the through rate is preserved. 
Ask Similar Arrangement. 

In justification of the proposed can- 
celation, respondents point out 
storage-in-transit of iron and steel ar- 
ticles is not permitted in the southwest 


except at the Texas” gulf ports. 
Memphis, Tenn., St. Louis, Mo., Little } 
Rock, Ark., Shreveport, La., and other 


interior points are demanding that they | 


be granted similar storage arrangements. 
Respondents say that the present situ- 
ation is unduly prejudical to jobbers at 
these interior points and unduly pre- 
ferential of jobbers at the gulf ports, 
and that respondents are faced, there- 


fore, with the alternative of canceling ' 
or 


the present storage arrangements 
establishing them at interior points in 
the southwest. If that is done, other 
localities will demand like treatment, and 
this will eventually result in the estab- 
lishment of storage-in-transit arrange- 
ments on iron and steel throughout the 
country, thereby imposing additional 


burdens on the carriers and depleting | 
It is said that while the | 


their revenues. 
present arrangement attracts tonnage to 
the Southern Pacific and the Gulf Coast 


vessel. | ; ; : 
. | near to consuming points from which 


| the retailer 


from Atlantic art | rangement, which permits the port job- 


Ark.-La., | 


at the Texas | in mixed carloads at the balance of the 


that | 





| destinations. 


| 
| 


| 





| ent through 
ing in Alabama, provided the integrity | 


The principal protestants are the Black | 


Hardware Company, a jobber of iron and 


building materials. 
Source of Supply Near. 

Protestants adduce evidence that, un- 
der the present storage arrangements, 
jobbers at the ports are enabled to meet 
competition from manufacturers who 
ship direct to the retailers, and thus 
have a source of supply comparatively 


may secure delivery more 
promptly than he could otherwise. The 
usual shipment from a storage point to 
the retailer consists of a mixed carload 





| portation to Chicago. 
| traveler’s 


of nails, wire products, sheets, bars, and | © 
| time he asked Traber about a Pullman 


| ticket and was told to go to the next 
| window, that the agent at the next win- 


ridge roll. No manufacturer produces 
all of these articles, and the average re- 
tailer is said to be financially unable to 
purchase a car of each in order to supply 
the demands of the trade. Protestants 
urge, therefore, that if the present ar- 


ber to bring into the storage point 
straight carloads of each of the various 
articles and ship them to interior points 


carload rate applicable to each, is can- 
celed, the retailers may be compelled to 


purchase their stock in less-than-carload | 


quantities, resulting 
portation charges. 


Transit Is Provided. 


Transit arrangements are provided at 
the Texas gulf ports for various com- 
modities moving on rates which in gen- 
eral are no higher than on iron and steel 
articles. The present storage arrange- 
ment places Galveston and Houston on 
a parity with respect to rates to Texas 
If the storage arrange- 
ment is canceled, shipments stored at the 
ports will move on a combination of the 
rates to and front the ports, and Hous- 
ton, because of its geographical situa- 
tion, will have a rate advantage over 
Galveston ranging from 1.5 to 7 cents. 

On reinforcing bars and sheet iron 


in higher trans- 


| ceeded to Chicago. 


stored at the Texas gulf ports the pres- | 


rates from Birmingham, 
from 73 to 85 cents and from Pittsburgh, 
Pa., from 86 to $1.095. Rates made by 
combination on Galveston would effect 
increases ranging from 13.5 to 32.5 cents 
on shipments originating at Birmingham 
and from 3.5 to 13.5 cents on shipments 
from Pittsburgh. 
destinations the increase from Pittsbugh 
would be four cents. This does not take 
into consideration the transit charge of 
two cents. 


Protestants contend that the ship- 


ments stored at the ports entail less ex- | 


pense to the carriers than those not 
stored for the reason that the carriers 
bear the expense of handling the latter 
between shipside and the cars, whereas 
the jobber bears the expense of handling 
the former from shipside to warehouse. 
This does not take into consideration the 
extra accounting and policing expense 
necessitated by transit shipments. 
Furthermore 60 per cent of all ship- 
ments received by the Black Hardware 
Company move over all-rail routes. 
Protestants say that the opportunities 
for unlawful manipulation of transit 
tonnage are also present with respect to 
the fabrication-in-transit of iron and 


To a majority of the | 


| similar action at interior points. 





that even if it were shown that the Pull- 
man Company had refused accommoda- 
tions to the complainant, such refusal 
would not constitute unjust discrimina- 
tion in violation of Section 2 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, which pro- 
hibits charging one persons more than 
another for a like service. 


Asked $25,000 Damages. 
The Commission’s report reads: 


-~Complainant is a colored lawyer resid- 


ing at Chicago, Ill. By complaint, origi- 
nally received January 10, 1924, he al- 
leges that on July .7, 1923, defendant re- 
fused to furnish him Pullman accommo- 
dation from Atlanta, Ga., to Chicago, 


Ill., in violation of Section 2 of the Inter- | 


state Commerce Act. We are asked to 
award damages to complainant in the 
sum of $25,000, and to require defendant 
to cease and desist from such unjustly 
discriminatory practices against colored 
persons generally. 

Shortly after 8:00 a. m. on July 7, 
1923, complainant purchased a railway 
ticket at Atlanta entitling him to trans- 
This ticket and a 
insurance policy which was 
chased from defendant’s agent Traber. 
Complainant testified that at the same 


dow sold a Pullman ticket for the Chi- 
cago train leaving at 8:45 that morning 
to a white person immediately preceding 
complainant, but informed complainant 
that “we do not sell Pullman tickets to 
niggers down here,” and in offensive and 
threatening language told complainant 
in loud tones to get away from the 
window. 


Second Request Alleged. 

Complainant thereupon boarded a rail- 
way chair car on the 8:45 train and pro- 
He further testified 
that while en route near Nashville, 
Tenn., that evening he asked the Pull- 
man conductor if he could procure Pull- 
man accommodations and that the con- 
ductor replied, “Not until after we reach 
Evansville (Ind.).” 

Agent Traber testified that he is, and 
has been, ticket agent at the union sta- 
tion in Atlanta for the past 15 years, 
that he is and has been the only ticket 

[Continued on Page 11, Column 1.] 
pi a attr net ace 
steel at the ports. They contend that 
the proposed cancelation, if made effec- 
tive, will unduly prejudice Galveston and 
prefer Houston because fabricators at 
the latter point, who compete with job- 
bers at Galveston using the storage ar- 


| rangement, may store iron and steel for 


Ala., to various Texas destinations range | a certain time before forwarding the 


fabricated product. But, the fabrication- 
in-transit arrangement is in effect at 
Galveston as well as at Houston. Re- 
spondents’ witnesses testify fabrication- 
in-transit is a bona fide manufacturing 
process established génerally throughout 
the southwest and that it could not be 
withdrawn from the~Texas ports without 
On the 
other hand the storage arrangement, as 
previously stated, exists only at the 
ports. 

Representations of the Houston Cham- 
ber of Commerce testified that, although 
some of its members use the storage ar- 


rangement, they favor its cancelation in) 


reference to establishing it at interior 
points. The Beaumont and Orange in- 
terests did not protest the proposed 
schedules or appear at the hearing. The 
Chamber of Commerce of St. Louis, Mo., 
and the East Side Manufacturers As- 
sociation ,of East St. Louis, Ill., opposed 
suspension of the schedules on the 





Additional Railroad News will 


be found on Page 14. 


Rateson Virginia 


Coal for Florida 
Held Unreasonable 


I. C. C. Sustains Protest Made 
by Operators, but Dismisses 
Complaint as to Other 
Points in South. 


Rates on coal shipments from Virginia 
territory, included in the Appalachia and 
Dante districts, to North Carélina, South 
Carolina and Georgia are not unduly 
prejudicial as compared with rates to the 
same markets from the mines of com- 
peting coal operators in the Harlan 
County district of Kentucky, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has ruled. 

The decision, made upon complaint of 
the Virginia Coal Operators’ Association, 
did hold, however, that the rates to Jack- 
sonville, Fla., and points taking the same 
| rates, are unduly prejudicial to the Vir- 
ginia district to the extent that the raie 
therefrom to Jacksonville exceeds the 
rate from Harlan County District 
Group 4. 

The decision follows in part: 

The average haul via Corbin from the 
Harlan County Group 4 to Atlanta is 
366 miles. This is a one-line haul. The 
rate of $2.29 yields 6.3 mills a ton-mile. 
Via Middlesboro and the Southern the 
average distance is 337 miles, and the 
|| same rate over it would yield 6.8 mills. 
Via Middlesboro, the Southern, Knox- 
ville, and the L. & N., the distance is 
308 miles. The distance to Atlanta from 
Appalachia-Dante would also be reduced 
29 miles by interchange at Knoxville to 
the L. & N. 

Contentions of Complainants. 

The average distance to Atlanta from 
the Appalachia group is 373 miles over 
the Southern. From part of the group 
the Interstate is the originating line. 
From the Dante group it is 380 miles 
| over the Clinchfield to Spears Ferry, 
| thence over the Southern. From many 
of the mines a third carrier, 
Western, Norton & Northern, or the In- 
terstate, is the originating line. The 
rate of $2.44 for the distance of 380 
miles yields 6.4 mills a ton-mile, which 
is less than the yield shown above for 
the present rate fxom Group 4 and the 
distance via Middlesboro. Complainants 
contend that the rate from Dante to At- 
lanta should be the same as that from 
Group 4. although the distance is 43 
miles greater, but that to the Carolinas 
through Spartansburg, where the dis- 
tance from Group 4 is about 70 miles 
more than from Dante, the rate disad- 
vantage of Group 4 should be increased 
| from 20 to 45 cents. 
| “The L. & N. does not participate in 
the rate to Atlanta from the complaining 
mines in the Appalachia district. The 
rate from Harlan County group 4 to At- 
| Janta is made by the L. & N. alone. A 
| similar situation exists as to points inter- 
mediate to Atlanta and as to points be- 
yond Atlanta on carriers which do not 
| participate in the corresponding rate 
from complaining mines in the Appa- 
lachia district. Consequently the rela- 
tionship of the rates from the two pro- 
ducing areas is not within section 3. 
Central R. R. Co. v. United States, 257 
U. S. 247. At the time of the original 
hearing the same situation existed as to 
the traffic from Dante, but the afore- 
mentioned lease of the Clinchfield by the 
L. & N. and Atlantic Coast Line brings 
the relationship between Dante and Har- 
lan within section 3. 

Difference Shown in Rates. 

“There are points beyond Atlanta, both 
east and west of the so-called Gainesville- 
Jacksonville line, to which the delivering 
carrier participates in the rates from 
Harlan County group 4, Dante and Appa- 
lachia, and the relationship of the rates 
is within section 8. Macon, Ga., may be 
taken as a point west of the line. ‘The 
rates are $2.87 from Harlan County 
group 4 and $3.04 from Appalachia- 
Dante. The distance from group 4 is 
459 miles over the L. & N., Atlanta, 
Southern; and 430 miles over the L. & 
N., Middlesboro, Southern. The dis- 
| tance from Appalachia is 464 miles over 
the Southern. The rate from Harlan 
yields 6.7 mills per ton-mile on the 
shorter distance, and 6.3 mills per ton- 
mile on the distance over which the rate 
applies. The rate from Appalachia yields 
6.5 mills per ton-mile. The relationship 
of the rates to Macon apparently results 
from that of the rates to Atlanta. 

“To Jacksonville, Fla., the rates are 
$3.27 from geoup 4 and $3.32 from Ap- 
palachia-Dante. The distance from Har- 
lan County group 4 is 701 miles over the 
L. & N., Atlanta, Southern, Jesup, Atlan- 
tic Coast Line, 672 miles via Middlesboro 
and Atlanta, and 643 miles via Middles- 
boro, Knoxville and Atlanta. The dis- 
tance from Dante is 637 miles over the 
Clinchfield, Spartanburg, Charleston & 
Western Carolina, Fairfax, Seaboard Air 
Line. 

“We find that the rates assailed to 
Jacksonville, and to points in Florida 
basing on Jacksonville, are, and for the 
future will be, unduly prejudicial to com- 
plainants to the extent that the rate from 
the Appalachia and Dante ,districts to 
Jacksonville exceeds the rate from the 
Harlan County district, group 4 to Jack- 
sonville; and that the other rates at- 
tacked are not unduly prejudicial. 

“An order for the future will be en- 
tered.” 
| ground that manufacturers and jobbers at 
those points were prejudiced by the stor- 
age arrangements at the gulf ports. 

The proposed schedules will restore 
the situation in effect prior to 1922 and 
remove the prejudice to the interior 
points by placing jobbers at the ports 
and interior points on a parity; that is to 
say, each will pay charges based on the 
combination rates to and from the stor- 
age point. 

We find that the suspended schedules 
have been justified. An order will ‘be 
entered vacating our order of suspen- 
sion and discontinuing the proceeding, 
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Cost of Operating 
Washington State 


Is $13.40 Per Capita | 


Expenses in 1926 Show Gain 


Over Figure of $12.66 
for the Year 


1925. , 


The operation of the government of 
the State of Wisconsin cost its inhabi- 
tants $13.40 each during the fiscal year 
ending in 1926, according to the compila- 
tion of the Bureau of the Census, just 
made public by the Department of Com- 
merce. The total State revenue 
$20.26 per capita during the same period, 
the surplus being, however, less than the 
year’s investments in permanent im- 
provements. The full text of the sum- 
mary follows: 

The payments for maintenance and 
operation of the general departments of 
Washington for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1926, amounted to $20,515,- 
354, or $13.40 per capita. This includes 
$8,900,012, apportionments for education 
to the minor civil divisions of the State. 
In 1925 the comparative per capita for 
maintenance and operation of general de- 
partments was $12.66, and in 1917, $5.28. 
The interest on debt amounted to $638,- 
720; and outlays for permanent improve- 
ments, $11,495,605. 

The total payments, therefore, for ex- 
penses of general departments, interest 
and outlays were $32,649,679. 
amount $28,783 represents payments by 
a city department or enterprise to an- 
other on account of services. The totals 
include all payments for the 


from the proceeds of bond issues. 
Chief Costs For Highways. 

Of the governmental costs reported 
above, $10,892,912 was for highways, $2,- 
698,595 being for maintenance and $8,- 
194,317 for construction. 

The total revenue receipts of Wash- 
ington for 1926 were $31,013,970, or 
$20.26 per capita. This was $9,859,896 
more than the total payments of the 
year, exclusive of the payments for 
permanent improvements, but $1,635,709 
less than the total payments including 
those for permanent improvements. 
These payments in excess of revenue re- 
ceipts were met from the proceeds of 
debt obligations. Of the total revenue 
receipts $28,783 represents receipts from 
a city department or enterprise on ac- 
count of services. 

Property and special taxes represented 
41.5 per cent of the total revenue for 
1§26, 46.0 per cent for 1925, and 66.8 per 
cent for 1917. The increase in the 
amount of property and special taxes 
collected was 81.7 per cent from 1917 to 
1925, but there was a decrease of 10.5 
per cent from 1925 to 1926. The per 
capita property and special taxes were 
$8.40 in 1926, $9.76 in 1925, and $6.10 
in 1917. 

Receipts Show Increase. 


"4 Earnings of general departments, or 


compensation for services rendered by 
State officials, represented 6.3 per cent 


of the total revenue for 1926, 6.0 per ; 


cent for 1925, and 5.7 per cent for 1917. 

Business and nonbusiness licenses con- 
stituted 35.8 per cent of the total reve- 
nue for 1926, 31.9 per cent for 1925, and 
10.9 per cent for 1917. 

The increase in the percentage of 
receipts from these sources in 1926 was 
mainly due to increased amounts re- 
ceived from the tax on gasoline and from 
motor vehicle licenses. 


Receipts from business licenses con- | 


sist chiefly of taxes exacted from insur- 
ance and other incorporated companies 
and from sales tax on gasoline, while 


those from nonbusiness licenses comprise | 


chiefly taxes on motor vehicles and 


amounts paid for hunting and fishing | 


privileges. 
Per Capita Debt Declines. 


The net indebtedness (funded or fixed | 


debt less sinking fund assets) of Wash- 


ington on September 30, 1926, was $i1,- 
1925 |; 


531,780, or $7.40 per capita. In 
the per capita debt was $6.34, and in 1917, 
$0.52. 


The increase in net debt reported for | 


1926 was due to an issue of bonds for 

construction of the Capitol building. 
For 1926 the assessed valuation of 

property in Washington subject to ad 


valorem taxation was $1,207,621,667; the | 


amount of State taxes levied was $16,- 
109,673; and the per capita levy, $10.52. 
In 1925 the per capita levy was $8.10, 
and in 1917, $5.27. 


Negro Loses Damage Plea 
Against Pullman Company 


[Continued from Page 10.) 
agent on duty there except during rush 
hours, that it is and has been his custom 
to sell Pullman tickets, where desired, to 





colored persons, and to the same patron | 


to whom he sells a railway ticket, and 
that, although he does not remember 
selling complainant a railway ticket ex- 
cept by the stamp on the back of the 
travelers’ insurance policy which was 
introduced in evidence, he has never 
directed a patron to another window for 
a Pullman ticket or refused to sell such 
a ticket to a colored person. 
Conductor Testifies. 

The Pullman conductor _ testified 
that he had ‘been employed in that 
capacity for 12 years, during four of 
which he was assigned to the run be- 
tween Chicago and Jacksonville, Fla., 
through Atlanta; that although he does 
not remember ever having seen com- 
plainant before the hearing, colored 
persons have frequently traveled in 
the cars under his charge; that he has 
frequently assigned space to such per- 
sons where they board the train without 
reservations; that he has never refused 
to do so when requested and such space 
was available; and that there was ample 


was | 


Of this | 


year, | 
whether made from current revenues or | 
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Finance 





The Polish budget for 1927-28 has just 
been submitted to the Diet, according to 
an announcement just issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce, which contains 
data regarding the various revenue 
sources and expenditures. The new Po- 
lish coin, the zloty, was quoted at 11.42 
cents on January 6, the Department 
stated orally. 

The full text of the announcement 1s 
as follows: 

The Polish State budget for the 1927- 
| 28 fiscal year, which was lately changed 


the Diet by the Minister of Finance pro- 
vides for a total of expenditures of 1,- 
898,679,000 zlotys againgt estimated rev- 
nues of 1,899,252,000 zlotys, thus closing 
with a tentative suprlus of 573,000 zlotys, 
according to the Division of Regional In- 
formation, Department of Commerce. 





tures for the 


tures of 1,631,000,000 zlotys in 1924, 1,- 


1926. In conection with the increase in 
State expenditures between 1924 and 1926 
inclusive, notice must be taken of the rise 
in the cost of living in Poland, as meas- 
ured by the wholesale price index, from 
134 in 1924 to 190 in November, 1926. As 
in previous years, the budget retained 
the division into three groups: A, Admin- 
| istration; B, State Enterprises; and C, 
State Monopolies. 


Revenue From Taxation. 

In group A of the revenues, the larg- 
est item, of 1,060,691,000 zlotys. included 
in the budget of the Ministry of Finance, 
consists of direct and indirect taxes and 
customs duties. The budgetary estimates 
of revenues from taxation are based upon 

| the actual results obtained during 1926 
and, in some instances, the tendency to- 
ward increases in the collections of such 


to commence on April 1, 1927, and close | 
March 31, 1928, as recently submitted to 














Polish Budget for Fiscal Y ear 1927-28 
Submitted to Diet With Data on Finances 





Figures Are Higher Than Those for Preceding Period 
Because of Rise in Price 


Index. 


graphs, 17,300,000 zlotys. In group C, 
the revenue from alcohol is estimated at 
275,000,000 zlotys and that from tobacco, 
at 270,000,000 zlotys, which represent 
increases over the budgetary figures for 
1926 of 105,000,000 zlotys and 170,000,000 
zlotys, respectively. 


Comparison of Totals. 


A comparison of the totals of revenues 
by groups for the past two years, with 
the preliminary figures for 1927-28, 


| shows an evolution toward a decrease in 


the relative percentage of the revenues 
from taxation and a corresponding in- 
crease in the percentage of the revenues 
from State enterprises and State monop- 
olies. 


Practically the entire amount of bud- 


| getary expenditures for 1927-28 is ab- 


sorbed by group A—Administration—as 
the subsidies appropriated for the State 
enterprises in the budgets for 1925 and 





| 1926 to cover operation losses, have been 
. | eliminated in the new budget, the enter- 
The above total of estimated expendi- | 
1927-28 fiscal year com- | 
pares with the totals of actual expendi- | 


prises having been put on a self-support- 
ing basis during the second half of 1926. 
The increases in a number of items of 


2” | expenditures are largely accounted for 
861,000,000 zlotys in 1925, and a tenta- | 
tive maximum of 1,861,000,000 zlotys In | 


by the depreciation of the zloty, on the 
one hand, and on the other hand, as in- 
dicated above, were necessitated by the 
rise in the cost of living. The appropria- 


| tion for payment of capital and interest 
| On foreign debts was increased by 37,- 


000,000 zlotys; the budget of the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs carried an increase of 
10,000,000 zlotys; the appropriation for 
normal purchases of military equipment 
and supplies abroad was increased by 


| over 20,000,000 zlotys and the rise in 


revenues is taken into consideration, as | 


the result of the improvement of the | 


general economic situation. The reve- 
nues from customs duties are 
at 170,000,000 zlotys against 290,000,000 
zlotys of the budgetary estimates for 
1926, the figures for 1927-28 being based 
| upon the actual collections of customs 
| duties for the first nine months of 1926, 
| which amounted to 131,700,000 zlotys. 


In group B, revenues from State for- 


estimated. 


' 


| ests are estimated at 43,000,000 zlotys; | 


from the State railroads (net), a 
000 zlotys; and from Posts and Tele 
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Discover Counterfeit 





Imitation of Issue of Reserve 
Bank of New York Badly 
Executed. 





A counterfeit of the $20 note of the 


| 
| Federal Reserve Bank 0 ; ; 
been discovered in circulation by = 
Secret Service Division, Departmen 
| the Treasury. 2 
covery, January 14, W. : 
of the Secret Service, stated = 
note was poorly executed and should be 
Following 
ic: 
| Bank of New 


easily detected. 
of Chief Moran’s statemen 
On the Federal Reserve 
York, New York; series 0 
letter “A”; face plate num n -— 
(probably 279); back plate No. a 
Frank White, Treasurer ot the —— 
States; A. W. Mellon, Secretary of the 
| Treasury; portrait of Cleveiand. 
' 


mechanical process on two pieces = - 
| per between which imitation silk t — 
have been distributed. The face oe 
sents a smudgy appearance due to pe 
printing. ee 

The seal is executed imperfectly in dull 


istic—serial numbering—should nents 
identify the note as counterfeit, the 
numerals and enclosing letters being 
| printed in bold face type of a style for- 
eign to the design appearing In oe 
| uine. Specimen at hand bears sera 
| number L794839B. 
This counterfeit should be e 
| tected through the numbering alone. 
ce 
space on the train above referred to. 
In Crosby v. St. L.-S- F. Ry. Co., 
112 I. C. C. 259, 242, we said: ; 
“Testifying generally as to furnish- 
ing Pullman accommodations to erin 
passengers, the general agent of e 


asily de- 








| pany makes no distinction 1n ae 
| white passengers against colored; a 
| colored passengers are furnished accom- 
| modations whenever they request them, 
provided they are available. 
Same Cars Declared Used. 

“Ordinarily separate Pullman cars 
are not provided for colored passengers, 
because of the slight demand by them 
for such accommodations, but through- 
out the South they are accommodated 
in the same cars with the whites when 
traveling interstate.” i 

Complainant offered no evidence in 
support of his claim for damage. We 


are without jurisdiction to award puni- 
Crosby 


the act has not been alleged or estab- 
lished by proof. The refusal alleged 
would not constitute unjust discrimina- 
tion in violation of section 2 which pro- 
hibits charging one person more than 
another for a like and contemporaneous 
service. Such refusal has not been 
proved. 

We find that the allegations of the 
complaint have not been sustained. 
| The complaint will be dismissed. 





: it is printed by photo- | ; 
This counterfeit is p ; ment from normal and permanent sources 





Of Twenty Dollar Note 


salaries of military officers resulted in an 
increase of 21,000,000 zlotys. 

A special appropriation of 26,000,000 
zlotys has also been provided for sub- 
sidies for the building of new city 
dwellings, public roads, etc., primarily 
as a means of furnishing work to the 
unemployed. On the other hand, the 
general improvement in the economic 
situation in Poland and the consequent 
heavy reduction in the number of un- 
employed, enabled the government to 
reduce the appropriation for assisting 
the idle workers by 56,000,000 zlotys, 
as compared with 1926. 

The budgetary law for 1927-28 re- 
tains the system of making up monthly 
preliminary budgets, in accordance with 
the practice of previous years, in order 
that expenditures may be kept within 
the monthly limits, and no credits on 
account of the budgetary appropriations 
opened at the State treasury without the 
approval of the Minister of Finance. 








Revenues of France 
Increase One-Third 





Receipts Reported for 11 


f New York has | 


In announcing the dis- » 
H. Moran, chief | 


is the text | 


f 1914; check | 
ber indistinct | 


Months of 1926 Totaling 
35,375,449,200 Franes. 


The total revenue of the French Gov- 
ernment for the first 11 months of 1926 
showed an increase in francs of over one- 
third over the same period of 1925, ac- 
cording to a report from Paris made pub- 
lic January 14 by the Department of 
Commerce. + . 

The franc has varied in value during 
both periods, it was explained orally at 
the Department. The quotation of Jan- 
uary 13, 1927, was 3.97 cents, and a year 
ago, 3.72 cents. 

The full text 
follows: 


Total revenue of the French Govern- 





of the announcement 


during the 11 months ended November 


| 30, 


1926, amounted to 34,486,700,900 


| francs, an incredse of 9,749,755,800 over 


the revenues for the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1925, according to advices from 


blue, while the most striking character- | the office of the Trade Commissioner. 
e, e " " 


Paris. To this total should be added 


888,678,300 francs collected during the 
exceptional sources, | 


same period from 
making the grand total of receipts for 
the first 11 months of 1926, under the 
heading of the general budget, 35,375.- 
449,200 francs, as compared with a total 


| Of 25,735,919,800 francs. 


The total revenue of the French Gov- 
ernment from normal, permanent and ex- 
ceptional sources in November, 1926, 
totaled 4,234,864,500 frances, which was 
1,294,793,800 francs larger than the total 
of 2,939,570,700 francs in the same month 
of 1925, but lower than the record reve- 


| nues of 5,094,699,900 in October, 1926. 


! Pullman Company stated that that com- | 


The increase in revenues in November 
last, as compared with the same month in 
1925, was due principally to a consider- 
able rise in prices during the intervening 
year which resulted in correspondingly 


higher proceeds from indirect taxes col- | 


lected on an ad valorem basis; to impor- 


; tant increases in tax rates provided for 


by the fiscal laws of April 4, April 29 and 
August 3, 1926; and to larger proceeds 
from the direct taxes. 

The return from the business turnover 


| tax (included in the indirect taxes and 


monopolies) amounted to 823,109,000 
francs in November, 1926—207,957,000 


| francs more than the budget estimates 


| returns in November, 1925. 


tive or exemplary damages. ae 
v. St. L.-S. F. Ry. Co., supra. Undue | 
prejudice in violation of section ° of 


and 398,652,000 francs over the similar 
For the first 


| this tax reached 6,738,115,000 franes— 


899,690,000 franes more than the budget 
estimates and 2,603,459,000 francs over 
the similar returns for the corresponding 
Period of 1925. 

The returns from the postal, telegraph 
and telephone services, coming under the 
heading of the annex budget, amounted 
to 232,358,000 francs in November, 


120,000 franes the similar returns for No- 








Intermediate 
Credits 


DAILY STATEMENT 
Receipts and Exyenditures 
of ihe 
U.S. Treasury 


January 12, 1927. 
(Made Public January 14.) | 





Receipts. 

Customs receipts ........ 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 


$1,325,182.26 


Miscellaneous internal 
YEVenue ....eeeeees 1,462,772.66 
Miscellaneous receipts .. 1,440,851.18 


Total ordinary receipts. 4,649,456.74 
Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day... 


202,538,453.33 


TOtGl: vices agekeeeee 
Expenditures. 
General expenditures ... 
Interest on public debt. 


$6,548,779.16 
310,246.86 
75,633.68 
Panama Canal 35,898.36 
Operations in special ac 


COUTTS: 6 6s ce00 v0t06000 216,257.25 
Adjusted service certifi- 

CHEE TANG 2c vec gerne. 14,773.00 | 
Civil service retirement 

TOU 6c vc de waa Hess ve. 35,046.61 | 


Total ordinary expendi- 


THEOB baie xidwie Sieyase sts: 0: 7,236,634.92 
Other public debt expendi- 
SOLON Sct eeebeeseeec sve 420,336.60 
Balance today ........... 200,030,938.55 
LOUD: ven wiwayleeweatiesss $207,687,910.07 





| Foreign Exchange || 


[By Telegraph.) 


New York, January i4.—The Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 

January 14, 1927. 

Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
The Honorable, 

The Secretary of the Treasury, 

Sir: 

In pursuance of the provisions of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 


Respectfully, 
Manager, Foreign Department, 

Country 
Europe: 
Austria (schilling) 14076 
Belgium (belga)........ .1391 
Bulgaria (lev). .007225 
Czechoslovakia (krone) .029616 
Denmark (krone) .2665 
England (pound sterling) 4.8533 
Finland (markka).. 025206 
France (franc)... oe .0397 
Germany. (reichsmark)......... .2373 
Greece (drachma)............. .012828 
Holland (guilder)... .3999 
Hungary (pengo) 1754 
Italy (lira) .0438 
Norway (krone) 2564 
Poland (zloty) .1132 
Portugal (escudo) .0511 
Roumania (leu) -005372 
Spain (peseta) -1600 
Sweden (krona)............... .2671 
Switzerland (franc) -1928 
Yugoslavia (dinar) -017642 
Asia: 
China (Chefoo tael -6533 
China (Hankow tael) -6413 
China (Shanghai tael). -6202 
China (Tientsin tael) -6575 
China (Hongkong dollar) -4902 
China (Mexican dollar) -4506 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dol.) 4418 
China (Yuan dollar 41396 
India (rupee) 3644 
Japan (yen) -4878 
Singapore (S. S.) (dollar) 5594 
North America: 
Canada (dollar) -998447 | 
Cuba (peso) 999875 
Mexico (peso) -468000 
Newfoundland (dollar) -996344 
South America: 
Argentina (peso) (gold) 9394 
Brazil (milreis) 1160 
Chile (peso) 1203 
Uruguay (peso 1.0161 





Regulation of Fares 
By City Challenged 
Sireet 
Contends Denver Ordi- 


Railway Company 


nance Is Confiscatory. 


Questions involved in the regulation 


by a city of fares to be charged by a | 


tramway company are before the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in 
the case of City and County of Denver, 
Appellant, v. E. Stenger, as Receiver of 
the Denver Tramway Company, Appellee, 
No. 112. 
Argument 
ary 11, 1927, 
the appellant (Henry E. May and Thomas 
H. Gibson on the brief), and was con- 


was commenced on Janu- 


; tinued on January 12 by Mr. Gibson and 
| Mr. May. 


Gerald Hughes argued the 
case for the appellee (Gerald Hughes 
and Clayton C. Dorsey on the brief). 
The appellee contends that this is a 
suit which is in essence a rate suit, in- 
volving an averment of confiseation and 
the deprivation of property without due 
process of law. Appellant contends that, 
instead, the petition filed by the receiver 
“concerning fares and operating condi- 
tions” was an ex parte proceeding which 
sought the advice and direction of the 
trial court and prayed that it might in- 
struct and authorize the petitioner to 
assert certain rights which he claimed 
to exist in the Tramway Company and 


| himself as receiver. 
11 months of 1926 the total returns from j 


It was said the only theory on which 
the appellee based any claim of right to 


vember, 1925. The total receipts from 
these services during the first 11 months 


of 1926 were 2,119,527,000 franes—181,- | 


309,000 francs more than the budget esti- 
mates and 610,197,000 franes over the 
similar returns during the corresponding 


| period of 1925. It should be stated, how- 
ph hae : | 

1926- 34,651,000 frances more than the ; ever, that the postal, telegraph and tele- 
budget estimates and exceeding by 34,- 1 phone rates have been increased consid- 


erably since 1925. 





420,650.64 | 


500,000.00 | 


207,687,910.07 | 


by Thomas H. Gibson for | 





(ixpex” 3951) Pace AI 
B k ° Loans 
ANKIN = Rediscounts 


| Analysis of Receipts and 


Ex penditures of the Treasury 


| at the Close of Business Jan. 12, as Made Public Jan. 14. 


And Comparison of Current and Preceding Fiscal Years. 


| RECEIPTS (IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 
| 800 
; “1926 TOTAL 31,9 





Gold Reserves of Federal Reserve Banks 





4%, | 


eee 1|.2% > 
INT. ON PUB.DEBT MISC. PUB.DEB 
20.4 





Show Increase of $60,500,000 in Week 











| 
| Decline of $196,600,000 in Securities .and || Discounted 
Bills Noted in Consolidated Statement. 
Decreases from the previous week in The heaviest decline for the week was 
10 of the 12 items included in the re- in total bills and securities where hold- 
sources of the 12 Federal Reserve Banks | "8S fell off $196,600,000, $143,000,000 of 
se : : which was in discounted bills. Despite 
were shown in the consolidated state-| the decline in bill and security holdings 
ment of condition of the banks on Jan- | in the week, the holdings were only $68,- 
uary 12, just issued by the Federal Re- | 900,000 below the corresponding date a 
serve Board. The only items showing in- | year ago, the statement showed. 
creases were those of total reserves Federal Reserve Note circulation was 
which were $72,800,000 above January | $62,200,000 below the circulation re- 
5, and gold reserves for which the total | ported as of January 5. Comparative 
was $60,600,000 greater. Scaumaee rate a ae Goon a 
As a result of these changes in posi- | Circulation still was $17,200,000 above 
| tion, the ratio of total reserves to de- the | same date last year. . 
| posit and Federal Reserve Note liabili- Following is the Board’s consolidated 
ties went up from 71 per cent on January | Statement of resources and liabilities of | 
5 to 75.4 per cent on the date of the last | the -- banks as of January 12, and Jan- | 
| report. uary 5, 1927, and January 13, 1926, the 
illness aii ~ figures being in thousands of dollars: 
RESOURCES: 1-12-27 1-5-27 1-13-26 
Gold with Federal reserve agents .......... 1,523,670 1,419,755 1,472,351 
Gold redemption fund with U. S. Treasury...... 50,318 67,927 49,711 
Gold held exclusively against I’. R. notes..... 1,573,988 1,487,682 1,522,062 | 
Gold settlement fund with F. R. Board......... 555,673 637,805 608,492 
Gold and gold certificatgs held by banks......... 786,382 729,956 668,479 
TOUCH WO TOMTVES «5.5.5 ess vbisccds nse es cwions 2,916,043 2,855,443 2,799,033 | 
Reserves other than Gold ...cccscissssccsccens 155,054 142,816 150,846 | 
STE SIGS i557 ow Ca ea Sees 3,071,097 2,998,259 2,949,879 
NON-PEBEFVE CAE 2. cies cccscccees Sv ae belerowinné 81,808 76,180 86,990 
Bills discounted: 
Sec. by U. S. Government obligations........ 254,077 360,532 305,104 
Other Bills discounted <......ccsicccccosccese 236,401 272,950 200,659 
Total bills disGOunted ....6i ccscicssescwes 490,478 633,482 505,763 
Bills bought in open market..........+-++e0e-- 338,142 388,837 327,402 
U. S. Government securities: 
eee te eer Poe CLT ae oe 52,992 54,108 59,410 
| “PROMBIEE NOUS os oc d.cids sc ccdidsescess ses de 93,606 93,659 184,022 | 
| Certificates of indebtedness ................. 164,453 166,106 125,363 
Total U. S. Government securities......... 311,051 313,873 368,795 
Oihet MORIN. 15 s.00.5,0.05% aeeisn nen iva aeeecees 3,500 3,621 3,158 
POLGHEM SGRNS O18 BUIE clic cus sNies os ete i Case aNoraeaeeE ) cbNdlemoes 7,000 | 
| Wotal bills and securities ......ccsccscccceee 1,143,171 1,339,813 1,212,118 
| Due Seem forcign HANKS <2.6.).s0.cciiscaccsce cs 657 657 642 
NINCORMOCEEE M0OINE. oii c.05:5 2 0105.0 ce ens acseeee esas 706,362 814,912 750,502 
OG PMOMIEES 3.560 sei oW sisiain dees en swag ¢4 ewes 58,168 58,131 59,308 
Ral GER SGRBRVONE: 6. bs citi itera cca aesees 12,108 12,302 16,456 
|. ORRIOBBSDUNCOR cosa kkeascs i asiircere seen 5,073,371 5,300,254 5,075,895 
| LIABILITIES: 
F, R. notes in actual circulation................ 1,750,464 *1,812,698 1,733,284 
| Deposits: 
| Member bank—reserve account............. 2,273,647 2,351,953 2,279,741 
I> ORRNINO 50 526 6500s, Ca OR SRO OSes See Os 22,989 6,451 LEALT i 
| Foreign bank ...... prc tee eee e eee ee eee wees 5,632 25,308 7.763 
|  ‘ORRetr Menvsits 5 iiss. 2 coe ocss seaceaeacae.c 21,571 25,657 20,369 
Total Oe nnsits: picdse se esscacsindacaesieess 2,323,839 2,409,369 2,324,990 
Deferred availability items ................-.6.. 635,148 714,682 669,225 
(Re SE ee a SP ae ae 125,066 25,011 117,277 
LO RNMMERN TE GSP hr Ne RYN 4 sine basi estawes sa we 228,775 228,775 220,310 
AE re TO has nis 5 25h nk oe bedi Sele 10,079 9,719 10,809 
MRRMAY AEM ILIGR: ahs Fassia aA CAG Aw ore sb paces 5,073,371 5,300,254 5,075,895 
Ratio of total reserves to deposit and F. R. note 
PIMMAMEEUES COMMINGOE. 6 s55 02 6 as40seens one ace 5s 75.46 71.0 72.7% 
| Contingent liability on bills purchased for for- 
|; ORME SORRCHDONUONUN ‘< s.accacceve tine esses-cus.es 86,273 60,718 81,042 | 





an increased fare was that of an alleged 
| confiscation of the property of the Tram- 
way in violation of the Fourteenth 
Amendment of the Federal Constitution 
; and similar sections of the Constitution 
of Colorado; and that this theory is based 
}upon the, following assumptions: (1) 
That the ordinances upon which the only 
alleged property rights of the Tram- 
| way which the appellee claims to have 
| been violated are based do not amount 
|to contracts in respect of fares; (2) 
That even if they were contracts they 
had been waived by the City Council in 
| attempting to aid the Tramway Com- 
pany in allowing increased fares in time 
| of stress; (8) That the mutual obliga- 
tions of the parties have been destroyed 
| by the regulatory power exercised by 
the city. 

| It was contended for the appellant 
| that the trial court was without juris- 
| diction to enter any other than a decree 
of dismissal]. It was averred that the 


} 

| court erred in rejecting the city’s expert 
| testimony. on valuation, thereby sustain- 
| ing the company’s exceptions and objec- 
| tion to the competency and qualifications 
| of the city’s chief expert witness. 

The position of the appellee was that 

| the final decree of the District Court, 
;so far as the questions of jurisdiction, 
of confiscatory fares and other matters 
passed upon by the District Court of 
Appeals are concerned, is based on and 
follows the mandate and opinion of the 
Circuit Court of Appeals and that this 
court is without authority on this appeal 
to review it in such respects. 

And further it was stated that if the 
| question of a five-cent contract were 
before the Supreme Court as one of first 
review, independent of the Circuit Court 
of Appeals’ decision, that the Supreme 
Court must hold that there never was 
such an enforcible contract which would 
justify confiscation and that subsequent 
regulation by the city has in any event 
displaced such alleged contracts. 


























Hearings Near End 


On Alien Property Bill 


The Senate Committee on Finance 


will conclude its hearings on the Alien | 


Property Bill (House Bill No. 15009), on 
January 17, it was announced on Jan- 


uary 14, by Senator Smoot (Rep.), of | 


Utah, chairman of the Committee. 

After January 17, he said, the Com- 
mittee will begin a detailed study of the 
provisions of the bill itself based on the 
information which the members have 
been obtaining in the executive hearings 
which have occupied the time of the 
Committee for a week. ' 

Howard Sutherland, Alien 
Custodian, and Dr. Wilhelm Kiesselbach, 
German Commissioner on the Mixed 
Claims Commission, United States and 
Germany, were heard by the Committee 
in executive session on January 14. 








Senate Investigators 


Clear Mr. Brookhart | 





The Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce reported to the Senate Janu- 
ary 14 that it has found unsubstantiated 
the charges of Senator Steck (Dem.), of 


Towa, that Senator-elect Smith W. Brook- | 


hart (Rep.), of Iowa, was in Washing- 
ton as a “paid lobbyist” in the interests 
of the nomination of Cyrus Woods as 
member ot the Interstate Commerce 


Commission, and also in the interests of | 


farm legislation. 

Senator Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, 
chairman of the committee submitted to 
the Senate the following statement by 
Senator Steck: 

“Rumors oft repeated reached me 
which were later seemingly verified by 
two telegrams to me from close political 
friends of Senator Brookhart, and also 
newspaper reports, and on these I acted. 


Property | 





| Mr. Dewey Explains 
Plans to Supervise 
Farm Loan Banks 


| Assistant Secretary of Treas- 
ury Tells House Committee 


Bureau Would Be Estab- 
lished for Work. 


Charles S. Dewey, Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury, appeared before the 
House Banking and Currency Commit- 
| tee on January 14 to continue his expo- 
sisition of the pending McFadden Bill 

(House Bill No. 15540), which proposes 
a number of amendments designed to 
| strengthen the Federal Farm Loan Act. 

The bill, introduced by Representative 
McFadden (Rep.), of Canton, Pa., would 
relieve the Federal Farm Loan Board of 
all but the administrative duties in con- 
nection with the Federal Farm Loan 
System and impose upon the Department 
of the Treasury the duty of prescribing 
acocunting practices and methods for the 
various banks of the system. The De- 
| partment, under the McFadden bill, 
would also be charged with the duty of 
| making periodical examinations of the 
| Farm Loan Banks. 

Representative Luce (Rep.), of Wal- 
tham, Mass., questioned the advisability 
| of creating a special bureau within the 
| Department of the Treasury to super- 
vise the practices and examinations of 
the Farm Loan Banks and asked Mr. 
| Dewey if it would not be better to place 
| the responsibility of supervision on the 
| Comptroller of the Currency, who now 
exercises a similar authority over na- 
| tional banks. Mr. Luce suggested the 
examining system for national banks 
might be expanded to include supervision 
over the Farm Loan System. 

“National banks are commercial in- 
stitutions,” responded Mr. Dewey, “‘and 
Farm Loan Banks, of course, involve 
an entirely different class of business. 
Proper examination of Farm Loan 
Banks requires a peculiar and exten- 
sive knowledge of real estate mort- 
gages which is not essential in the ex- 
| amination of commercial institutions. 

“For instance, a national bank loans 
money on short-term notes—usually 90 
day paper. On the other hand, farm 
loan paper may, and often does, run 
for as long as 40 years. It would be 
| impossible for national bank examiners 
| to propertly examine Farm Loan Banks 
because they would not be educated 
along the proper lines. It requires a 
special knowledge.” 

“If there is a need for such careful 
supervision of these banks,” Mr. Luce 
| continued, “should we not create a 
bureau with a permanent head, who, 
| having become an expert in his line, will 
stay on. Under present conditions, with 
| changing administrations, the Secretary 
‘of the Treasury and his assistants 
change, and the result might be confu- 
sion or at least uncertainty.” 

Mr. Dewey said the Department of the 
Treasury contemplates, if the bill is ap- 
proved by Congress, to name a chief 
bank examiner for the Federal Farm 
Loan System and build up an organiza- 
tion of examiners similar to the national 
| bank examining system. 

“Why,” inquired Representative Wil- 
liamson (Rep.), of Custer, S. D., “should 
| the Treasury wish to take over control 
of these Federal Farm Loan Banks from 
the board when the Government has no 
financial interest in the banks?” 

“The bonds issued by these banks are 
instumentalities of the Government 
under the law,’ Mr. Dewey said, “and 
they are sold to investors with the assur- 
ance that the Government is behind them, 
or that the Treasury Department has 
examined the condition of the issuing 
| bank. 


“Further, the Farm Loan System has _ 


in recent 


grown to great proportions 


| years and will continue to grow. There 


| Should be a line drawn between adminis- 
trative and supervisory functions. The 
board should giveits time to the adminis- 
| trative functions with which it is charged, 
the development of the system and con- 
| stant study of ways in which the system 
may be of help to agriculture. And ifthe 


the public for supervision of the banks, 


responsibility.” 
bility of the system?” Mr. 
asked. 

“Undoubtedly,” Mr. Dewey responded, 


Williamson 


interest rates to the farmers.” 

Mr. Dewey will continue his testimony 
when the committee resumes its hearing 
on January 18. 


' Later, I find I am unable to sustantiate 
these reports, and therefore, am glad to 
withdraw the charges.” 

“The foregoing statement,” said Sena- 
tor Watson, “was made to the commit- 
, tee, and it is the opinion of the commit-' 
| tee that there is no necessity for further 
, action herein.” 

' Senator Norris (Rep.) of Nebraska, 
objected to dismissal of the incident by 
Chairman Watson’s report and the state- 
ment by Senator Steck. He said the 
_ charges against Senator-elect Brookhart 
| have been broadcast over the country 

to the damage of Senator-elect Brook- 

hart and to no disadvantage to Senator 
| Steck. 

Senator Norris said if the charges are 
not true it is not fair to Senator Brook- 
hart that the mere withdrawal should 
let the matter drop. He said some 
“punishment” was in order and a “judg- 
ment” of the committee on the conduct 
of Senator Steck in making the charge 
as well as the merits of the charge is in 
order. 


tee’s report, as did Senator Robinson 


Treasury is to be held responsible by . 
it should be authorized to accept that , 


“Will such a change increase the sta- | 


“and it should result in a reduction of _ 


Senator Watson defended the commit- . 


(Dem.) of Arkansas, Democratic floor’. 


leader, but Senator Norris insisted on 
his point. His arguments, 
were held over on a point of order, Sena- 
tor Norris indicating his intention of 
again taking up the subject later. 


however, 


%, 
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Decisions Announced 
By Geographic Board 


On Nineteen Names 


List Includes Creeks and 
Rivers, Glaciers, Can- 
yons, Mesas and 
Towns. 


The United States Geographic Board 
has just anounced its decisions in the 
cases of 19 geographic names in the 
United States and Alaska. The decis- 
ions cover the names creeks and rivers, 
glaciers, canyons, mesas and towns. 

The list of decisions, as made public 
by the board, follows: 

Awatubi; creek, Coconino County, 
Ariz., entering west side of Marble 
Gorge, Grand Canyon, between Kwag- 
unt Butte and Awatubi Crest, near lati- 
tude 36 degrees, 14 minutes. 

Boundary; ridge, Coconino County, 
Ariz., forming the north boundary of the 
Grand Canyon, west of Marble Gorge, 
near latitude 36 degrees, 19 minutes. De- 
ceptive name. 

Cocoosing; creek, Berks County, Pa., 
tributary on southwest bank of Tulpe- 


hocken Creek, and separating Lower | 


Heidelberg Township from Spring Town- 
ship. (Not Gogoosing.) 

Carbon; creek, Coconino County, Ariz., 
entering Marble Gorge, Grand Canyon, 
on the west side, near latitude 36 de- 
grees, 09 minutes. Carbon Butte lies 
between the two north forks of this 
stream. 

Econlockhatchee; river, in Orange and 
Seminole Counties, Fla.. rising in south- 
eastern part of Orange County and flow- 
ing north and east into St. Johns River, 
Seminole County. (Not Contoohatchee, 
Econlechatchee, Econlockhatchie, Econ- 
tochatchie, nor Econtockhatchee.) 

Glacier in Alaska. 

Gray: glacier, southeastern Alaska, 10 

miles northwest of Hyder, head of Port- 


land Canal, draining to north bank of | 
Thumb Creek, near latitude 56 degrees, 


longitude 130 degrees, 18 minutes. So 
named in reference to the gray boulders 
of which its moraine is composed. 
Greenpoint; glacier, 12 miles north- 
west of Hyder, head of Portland Canal, 
southeast branch of Through Glacier, 
near latitude 56 degrees, 01 minutes, lon- 
gitude 130 degrees, 18 minutes. The 


shoulders on either side where it joins | 


the main glacier are marked by a green 
covering of trees. 

Kwagunt; canyon, of Kwagunt Creek, 
Coconino County, Ariz., entering Marble 


near latitude 36 degrees, 15 minutes. 


Malgosa; creek and canyon, Coconino | 
Countyq, Ariz., entering the west side of } 


Marble Gorge, Grand Canyon, on south 
Side Malgosa Crest, near latitude 36 de- 
grees, 15 minutes. 

Morrilton; city, central Arkansas, 
county seat of Conway County. (Noi 
Morrillton.) 

Nankoweap; canyon. of Nankoweap 
Creek. Coconino County, Arizona, enter- 


ing Marble Gorge, Grand Canyon, on | 


the West side, near lat. 36 degrees 18 
minutes. 


Nankoweap; mesa, Coconino County, | 


Arizona, west side of Marble Gorge, 
Grand Canyon, bounded by Kwagunt Can- 
yon and Nankoweap Canyon, near lat. 
36 degrees 15 minutes to 36 degrees 18 
minutes. 
Ransom Point, Calif. 

Ransom; point, Contra Costa County, 
Calif.. a summit over 3.400 ft. high, on 
northwest slope of Mt. Diablo, near lat. 
87 degrees 53 minutes, long. 121 degrees 


55 minutes. In memory of Colonel | 
Leander Ransom, who, as Deputy U. S. | 


Surveyor, established the Mt. Diablo base 
and meridian lines in 1851. 

Red; glacier, southeastern Alaska, 7 
miles northwest of Hyder, head of Port- 
land Canal, draining to south bank of 


Thumb Creek, near lat. 55 degrees 58 | 
minutes, long. 130 degrees 10 minutes. | 


So named in reference to the red boul- 
ders of which its moraine is composed, 

Scholfield; creek, Douglas County, Ore- 
gon, tributary on south bank of Umpqua 
River, near Reedsport. (Not Schofield 
nor Scofield.) After Socrates Scholfield, 
a pioneer explorer of that part of Oregon. 

Sixtymile; creek, Coconino County, 
Arizona. entering Marble Gorge on the 
west side between Awatubi Crest and 
Chuar Butte, near lat. 36 degrees 13 
minutes. It is about 60 miles below 
Lees Ferry. 

Thorough; glacier, 15 miles northwest 


of Hyder, head of Portland Canal, a south j 


branch of Chickamin Glacier, extending 


over a high divide and for many miles | 


down the opposite slope, near lat. 56 
degrees 1 minute, long. 130 degrees 20 





Tilted; mesa, Coconino County, Ariz., 
on west side of Marble Gorge, Grand 
Canyon, between Nankoweap Canyon and 
Little Nankoweap Canyon, near lat. 36 
degrees 18 minutes. Descriptive name. 

Vicente; point (Point Vicente) south- 
west coast of California, 8 miles west 


~ } o« 
of San Pedro, near lat. 33 degrees 44 | 


minutes. (Not Vincent nor Vincente.) 
Named Pi. Vincente by Capt. Vancouver 
in November, 1793, after “Friar Vin- 


cente Sta. Maria of the Mission Buena- | 


ventura.” 


Belgian Congo Bars Coins 
Mailed by Parcel Pust 
™zreels containing coins, bank notes 
and values to the bear@r are not to be 
admitted in the parcel-post mails to 
Belgian Congo, W. Irving Glover, Sec- 
ond Assistant Postmaster General, has 
just announced. The full text of the 
announcement follows: 

Effective at once parcels containing 
coins, bank notes and values to the 
bearer are not admitted into Belgian 
Congo in the parcel-post mails. 

The above should be added to the 
items “‘Belgian Congo (via Belgium)” 
and “Belgian Congo (via England)” ap- 
pearing on page 271 of the annual 
Postal Guide for 1926. 





— 





Regulation Issued by Federal Reserve Board 
For Discounting Notes on Loans to Keterans | 


Banks Required to Comply With Rulings and Follow Forms 
Provided by Veterans’ Bureau. 





The full text of Regulation M, 
series of 1926, of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, explaining conditions 
for the making of loans on the ad- 
justed compensation certificates is- 
sued to veterans of the World War, 
is continued below. The first part 
of the regulation was printed in the 
issue of January 14. The full text 
follows: 


Any national bank, or any bank or 
; trust company incorporated under the 


laws of any. State, Territory, possession, 
or the District of Columbia is author- 
ized, after the expiration of two years 
after the date of the certificate, to loan 
to any veteran upon his promissory note 
secured by his adjusted service certificate 
any amount not in excess of the loan 
value of the certificate, which is stated 
on the face of the certificate. The law 
provides that the rate of interest charged 
upon the loan by the lending bank shall 
not exceed by more than 2 per cent 
per annum the rate charged at the date 
of the loan for the discount of 90-day 
commercial paper by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of the Federal reserve district 
in which the lending bank is located. 
Upon the indorsement of any bank, 
which shall be deemed a waiver of de- 
mand, notice and protest by such bank 
as to its own indorsement exlusively, and 
subject to regulations to be prescribed 
by the Federal Reserve Board, any such 
note secured by an adjusted service cer- 
tificate and held by a bank is made eligi- 
ble for rediscount with the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of the Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict in which such’ bank is located, 
whether or not the bank offering the note 
for rediscount is a member of the Federal 
Reserve Sistem and whether or not it 
acquired the note in the first instance 
from the veteran or acquired it by trans- 


fer upon the indorsement of any other | 


bank; provided that at the time of re- 
discount such note has a maturity not in 
excess of nine months, exclusive of days 


| of grace, and complies in all other re- 
| spects with the provisions of the law, 


the regulations of the United States Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, and the regulations of the 


| Federal Reserve Board. 


Section II]. Definitions.—Within the 
meaning of this regulation— 

(a) The term “the act” shall mean the 
World War Adjusted Compensation Act 
as amended; 

(b) The term “director” shall mean 


Gorge of Grand Canyon on west side, | the Director of the United States Vet- 


erans’ Bureau; 

(c) The term “certificate” shall mean 
an adjusted service certificate issued 
under the provisions of section 501 of the 
World War Adjusted Compensation Act 
as amended; 

(d) The term “veteran” shall mean 
any person to whom an adjusted service 
certificate has been issued by the director 
under the provisions of the World War 
Adjusted Compensation Act as amended; 

(e) The term “bank” shall mean any 
national bank or any bank or tryst com- 
pany incorporated under the laws of any 
State, Territory, possession, or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; 

(f) The term “note” shall mean a 
promissory note, negotiable in form, se- 


cured by an adjusted service certificate, 


and evidencing a loan made by a bank on 
the security of such certificate in full 
compliance with the provisions of the 
World War Adjusted Compensation Act 
as amended and the regulations of the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau. 
Requirement for Rediscount. 

Section III. Eligibility—In order to be 
eligible for rediscount at a Federal re- 
serve bank, any such note must— 

(a) Arise out of a loan made by a bank 
to a veteran in full compliance with the 
provisions of the act and of any regula- 
tion which the director may prescribe; 

(b) Be secured by the certificate is- 
sued to the maker, which certificate must 
uccompany the note; 

(c) Be held by the offering bank in its 
own right at the time it is offered for 
rediscount; 

(d) Be negotiable in form and other- 
wise in the form approved by the di- 
rector; 

(e) Have a maturity at the time of 
rediscount not in excess of nine months. 
exclusive of days of grace; 

(1%) Evidence a loan the amount of 


| which does not exceed the loan vaiue 


of the certificate for the year in which 
such loan was made; 

(gz) Be payable with interest accruing 
after the date of the note at a rate stated 
in the face of the note, which rate must 
not exceed by more than 2 per cent per 
annum the rate charged at the date of 
the loan for the discount of 90-day com- 
mercial paper by the Federal reserve 
bank of the Federal reserve district in 
which the lending bank is located; 

(h) Bear the indorsement of the bank 
offering it for rediscount, which indorse- 
ment shall be deemed a waiver of de- 
mand, notice, and protest by such bank 
as to its own indorsement exclusively; 

- (i) Be accompanied by the evidence of 
eligibility required by this regulation and 
such other evidence of eligibility as may 
be required by the Federal reserve bank 


' to which it is offered for rediscount; and 


(i) Comply in all other respects with 
the requirements of the law and of this 
regulation. 

Evidence Required of Banks. 

Section IV. Evidence of Eligibility.— 
(a) General.—The Federal Reserve Bank 
to which a note is offered for rediscount 
must be satisfied either by reference to 
the note itsclf or otherwise that the 
loan evidenced by the note or any sale, 
discount, or rediscount thereof complies 
in all respects with the provisions of Sec- 
tion 502 of the act and that the note is 
eligible for rediscount by a Federal Re- 
serve Bank under the terms of the law 
and the provisions of this regulation. 

(b) Affidavit of lending bank. —Any 
note offered to a Federal Reserve Bants 
for rediscount must be accompanied by 
the affidavit required by Section 502(h) 














of the act and the regulations of the 
director, in form approved by 
rector, made by an officer of the bank 
which made the loan, before a 
public or other officer designated for the 
purpose by regulation of the 
stating that— 

(1) Such bank has not charged or col- 
lected, or attempted to charge or collect, 
directly or indirectly, any fee or other 
compensation 
made by such bank to any veteran under 
Section 502 of the act, except the interest 
authorized by such section; 

(2) The person who obtained the loan 

ri a y suc is know o be 
ee eee capper rad | Warren L. Hollingsworth; Mount Ver- 
securing such note; 

(3) Such bank has notified the director 
a loan to the veteran 
named in the certificate, as required by 
the regulations of the director; and 
Such bank has notified 
eran by mail at his last known post office 
address of any 
count of such note by such bank, as re- 
quired by section 502(b) of the act. 
Evidence of Loan Necessary. 

Affidavit of other banks.—If such | Gowan; Fowler, Henry Metzler; Hilts, 
note is offered for rediscount by a bank; Bert W. Miller; Lodi, Emerson B. Her- | 
other than the bank which made the loan 
thereon, it must also be accompanied by 
an affidavit of an officer of the offering 
f bank and an affidavit of an officer of each 
| other bank which has sold, discounted, or 
| rediscounted 
| shall be in form approved by the director 
that the bank of which 


that it has made 


sale, discount, 


og eee 


| and shall state 


notified the veteran by mail at his last 
known post office address of the sale, dis- 
| count, or rediscount of such note by such 
bank, as required by section 502(b) of 


Section V. Application for Rediscount.— 
Every application for the rediscount of 
; such notes shall be made on a form ap- 
| proved by the Federal Reserve Board to 
which such note is offered and shall con- 
tain a certificate of the offering bank to 
the effect that. go the best of its knowl- 
| edge and belief, such note arose out of a 
loan made in full compliance 
provisions of the act and the regulations 
of the director and is eligible for redis- 
{ count under the provisions of section 502 
of the act and of this regulation. 
Proper Bank for 


counted by any Federal Reserve Bank for 
any bank not located in its own Federal 
“Reserve District, except that such notes 
may be rediscounted by any Federal Re- | Lawrence, Jr.; Raymond, Harold J. Hen- 
serve Bank for any other Federal Re- 
serve Bank. 
Rates Prescribed for Rediscount. 


Rate of Rediscount—The 
rate of interest charged by any Federal 
any such note 
counted by it shall be the same as that 
charged by it for the rediscount of 90- 
day notes drawn for a commercial pur- 
pose, except that when such notes are re- 
another Federal 
Bank the rate shall be that fixed by the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

Section VIII. 


Section VII. 


Reserve Bank 


discounted for 


Rediscounts 





Bank shall redfscount such notes for any 
furnished to the Federal Reserve 
such information as it may request in 
order to satisfy 
tion of such bank and the advisability of | 
making the rediscount for it. 

December 9, 

United States 
cember 9, 1926. 


itself as to the condi- | 


justed Service Certificates under Sect¥o 
502 of the World War Adjusted Com- ' Rollie B. 
(1) Certificates.—Ad- 
certificates are dated as 
of the first of the month in which the 
applications 
cates are dated prior to January 1, 1925. 
Loans on the security of such certificates 
may not be made before the expiration 
of two years after the date of the certifi- 
a certificate 
stamped “duplicate” does not destroy its 
value as security for a loan. 
Veteran Must Be Known. 


een eS ee cS 


pensation Act: 
justed service 


Only the veteran named in the 
cate can lawfully obtain a loan 
adjusted service certificate, and neither 
the beneficiary 
than the veteran has any rights 
The person to whom 

is made must be known to the 
bank to be the veteran named in the cer- 
tificate securing 
sent of the beneficiary is not 
the act providing that a loan on the se- | 
curity of the 


nor any other 


eficiary thereof.”” 
(3) By whom 
Any national bank or any bank or trust 


loans may be 


District of Columbia, hereinafter referred 
to as any “bank,” 
to any veteran upon his promisory note | 
secured by his adjusted service certifi- 


a 
a 


loan value of the certificate at the date 
the loan is made. 
tains on its face a table for determining | 
of the certificate. Upon | 


lending 


the loan value 
the making 
bank shall promptly notify the bureau of 
the name of the 
shown immediately after the name, tne 
amount 


veteran, the 


ment may be waived by the director. 

(4) Form of note.—The form of note 
by ad- 
justed service 
stantially follow Form No. 6615. 

(5) Interest charges.—The rate of in- 
| terest which a bank may charge upon 
| such a loan 
rate 
charged at the date of the loan for the 
| discount of 90-day commercial paper un- 








President Submits 
List of Nominations 
| For Postmasterships 


Senate to Pass on Appoint- 
ments to Fill Vacancies in 
Offices in Forty-Three 
States. 


Senate nominations for appointments 
of postmasters in 43 States. The list 
of nominations follows: 

Alabama: Abbeville, Lillie C. Hays; 


Margaret E. Stephens; Berry, John L. 
Miller; Blountsville, William L. Power; 
Foley, John M. Stapleton; Lincoln, 


‘non, Addie M. Cannon; Wetumpka, 
Fred D. Perkins. 


Arizona: Parker, Jerome B. Rob- 
erts. 
Arkansas: Arkadelphia, Leon E. 


Tennyson; Clarendon, Hiram 8S. Irwin; 
Flippin,s Dennis M. Lee; Fordyce, Ran- 
dolph M. Jordon; Mena, Dennis M. 
Townsend; Ola, 0. John Harkey, jr.; 
| Rector, Monroe J. Gogue. 

California: Beimont, Edna J. Mce- 


rick; Oakdale, Warren N. Garland. 
Colorado: Carbondale, Jessie L. Thurs- 
ton; Grandlake, Fred E. Maker; Bennett, 
Agnes M. Ward; Colorado Springs, Earl 
E. Ewing; Eaton, Gerald H. Denio; Mesa, 
Talitha B. Utterback; Montrose, William 
D. Asbury; Victor, Dixon D. Pennington; 
Wellington, Frank D. Aldridge. 
Connecticut: New Milford, William G. 


Davis. 
man. 





Florida: Tampa, Elizabeth D. Barnard. 


William C. Chambers; Gainesville, Albert 


Smyrna, William V. Cobb. 
Idaho: Bonners Ferry. George I’. Gleed; 
Firth, Hazel M. Vickrey; Rexburg, Sam- 


with the |}uel P. Oldham; Wallace, Myron A. 


Conner. 

Iliinois: Amboy, Evelyn L. O’Brien; 
Farmer |City, Harry S. Farmer; Glava, 
John J. Lord; Geneseo, George J. Roh- 
weder; Girard; John J. Stowe; Greenup, 
| Peter H. Conzet; Kankakee, Roy F. Du- 
| senbury; Lebanon, John A. Dausmann; 
Mihonk, Margaret B. Heider; Mount Mor- 
ris, Benjamin S. Price; O’Fallon, John 


derson; Saunemin, Charles L. Tanner; 
Sycamore, William F. Hemenway; Wav- 
erly, Vernon G. Keplinger. 

Indiana: National M@£élitary Home, 
Louis Pfefferle, Jr.; Pekin, Earl R. Hoyt; 


Kempton, Garrett W. Gossard; Markle, 





Orville B. Kilmer. 
Iowa: Brooklyn, Jesse A. Barnes; Den- 
ver, John F. Schoof; Dunlap, Lorenzo D. 


Howorth; Lansing, Henry H. Gilbertson; | 
Northwood, Edward K. Pitman; Saint | 


Charles, Gabriel L. Archer. 


Kansas: Silver Lake, Everett H. Cut- | 
birth; Argonia, Lewis Thomas; Blue | 
Mound, Clark L. Porter; Cheney, Hester | 
Goldsmith; Dexter, William D. Hale; | 


Downs, Norman W. Nixon; Esbon, Delle 
Duncan; Haddam, Frank H. Hanson; 
Hiawatha, Albert H. Herman; Hope, 
| William R. Waring; Horton, Charles H. 
Browne; Kirwin, Gordon K. Logan; 
| Lindsborg, Carl 0. Lincoln; Luray, Elam 


~ | Shaffstall; Oakhill, Frank H. Dieter; 
Parsons, James M. Kersey; Robinson, 
Terrill; Wellington, Nettie M. 


Cox. 
Louisiana: Woodworth, Noah Wise; 


Henley; Slidell, Alexander E. Harding. 


Michael J. Kennedy. 





loan void. 








Loans to 


Veterans 


President Coolidge has sent to the 


Alabama City, Fred M. Fitts; Attalla, | 





Mock; Pomfret Center, W. Gardiner / 


Delaware: Wilmington, Leroy W. Hick- | 


Georgia: Crumps Park, Joseph  C. | 
Thames; Canon, Robert H. Ridgeway; ! 
Cordele, James A. Griffith; Fort Gaines, | 


S. Hardy; Lindale, Clifton 0. Lloyd; | 


Arcadia, Frank Lyon; Delphi, Morton | 
Hefner; Jonesboro, Hattie M. Craw;,| 


Jesse E. Harvey; Mishawaka, Ralph W. | 
Gaylor; Peru, George E. Jones; Warsaw, | 


Kentucky: Cumberland, Walter Creech. 
Edgard, Irma M. Perrett; Selma, Joe M. 


Maine: Limerick, Cecil E. Sadler; Den- 
nysville, Jesse B. Crosby; Woodland, 


Maryland: Boonsboro, H. Vincent 
Flook; Cockeysville, Thomas B. Griffith: 
| Elkton, George M. Evars; Hempstead, 
Elwood L. Murray; New Windsor, Mil- 
ton D. Reid; Sykesville, William Melville; 
Taneytown, Harry L. Feeser; Vienna, 
Elias N. McAllister; Woodbine, Ernest 
W. Pickett; Woodstock, Hobert B. Noll. 
| Massachusetts: Athol, Clarence E. 
| Deane; Jeverly, Joseph E. ' Herrick; 
Erving, Augustus J. Formhals; Housa- 
lending | tonic, Carl D. Thatcher; Ipswich, 
| Charles E. Goodhue; Lenox, Edmund | 
Spencer; Marlboro, John H. Baker; 
| North Grafton, Thomas Smith; Salem, 
Albert Pierce; Southboro, Robert H. 
| Howes; Springfield, William K. Kaynor; 
“with or without the consent of the ben- | Winchester, George H. Lochman. 
Michigan: Goodrich, William J. Put- 
made.— | — erent : 
act by the Federal Reserve Bank of the 
company incorporated under the laws of | district in which the lending bank is ! 
any State, Territory, possession, or the | located. Where a loan is made by a bank | 
located in a Territory or possession not 
is authorized to loan] embraced in any Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict, the rate of interest charged shall 
not exceed the legal rate in such terri- 
cate, any amount not in excess of the! tory or possession; provided, however, 
| that the interest charged on loans made 
Each certificate con- | outside the continental limits of the 

| United States by a branch of a bank 
whose head office is in a Federal Reserve 
District will be governed by the discount 
rate on 90-day commercial paper in effect 
A-numper | at the Federal Reserve Bank of the dis- | 
| trict in which the-parent bank is located. 
| No charge, other than the interest charge 
and date of loan: however, this require- | provided herein, may be made by the | 
lending bank, the act providing, under 
penalty, that such bank shall not charge 
or collect, or attempt to charge or col- | 
sub- | lect directly or indirectly, any fee or 
other compensation in respect of any 
loan made upon the security of an ad- 
justed service certificate except the in- 
more; terest authorized by law. Any viola- 
tion of this provision will make the 


. ° : \/ 
To be continued in the issue of 
reserve January 17, 
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~ NewBooks Received by Library 


of Congress 





List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, 
books in foreign languages, official documents and chil- 
dren’s books are excluded. Library of Congress card num- 


ber is at end of last line. 





| Buren, Anona Elinor. Fleeting hours. 


31 p. Tacoma, Simth-Kinney co., 
1926. 27-278 


Burns, Robert ... The complete writ- 


ings of Robert Burns . . . vol. 1. Bos- 
ton, Houghton, 1926. 27-286 


Coleman, Caryl, ed. The little flower 


treasury; a prayer-book for all oc- 
casions “ontaining beside the usual 
devotions, also the proper mass, a 
novena, a litany and other special 
prayers and spritual readings. 212 p. 
N. Y., Benziger, 1026. 27-270 


Cotel, Pierre. Principles of the religious 


life; an explanation of the “Catechism 
of the vows,” by Father Peter Cotel, 


S. J., carefully revised and adapted to | 


the Code of the ¢anon law by Father 
Emile Jombart, tr. from the 4th 
French ed. by Father T. Lincoln Bous- 
caren. 251 p. N. Y., Benziger, 
1926. 27-269 


Davis, Owen. The nervous wreck; a |! 


comedy in three acts, from the novel by 
E. J. Rath (French’s standard library 
edition). 138 p. N. Y., S. French, 
1926. 27-283 


Erskine, Marjory. Mother Philippine 


Duchesne, by Marjory Erskine, with 
an introduction by Most Reverend John 
J. Glennon... 400 p. N. Y., Long- 
mans, 1926. 27-271 


Happold, Fredderick, Crossfield. The ad- 








venture of man, a brief history of the 
world. 248 p. London, Christophers, 
1927. 27-263 
Herold, Amos L. James Kirke Paulding, 
versatile American. (Columbia uni- 
versity studies in English and com- 
parative literature.) 167 p. N.- Y., 
Columbia univ. press, 1926. 27-285 
Kincaid, Margaret. <A study of indi- 
vidual differences in learning... 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—University of 
Minnesota, 1922. Offprinted from 
Psychological review, vol. 32, no. 1, 
January, 1925.). 34-53 p. Lancaster, 
Pa., 1926. 27-276 
Kirkpatrick, John Alexander. “Charm”; 
a comedy in three acts. (French’s 
standard library edition.) 103 p. N. 
Y., S. French, 1926. 26-27671 
Lasance, Francis Xavier, 1860—-ed. Lift 
up your hearts; Scripture maxims 
and spiritual readings for every day in 
the year, mediations and considerations 
for monthly recollection and the an- 
nual retreat, together with a prayer- 
book for all ordinary needs, edited by 
Rev. F. X. Lasance. 875 p. N. Y., 
Benziger, 1926. 27-273 
McComb, Samuel, ed. A book of modern 
prayers; a collection of prayers and 
readings by modern writers, with an 
introductory essay on the meaning and 
value of prayer. 158 p. N. Y., 
Longmanns, 1926. 27-268 





Latest Government Docunients and 
Publications 


Documents described under this 
heading are obtainable at prices 
stated from the Superintendent ‘of 
Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. The 
Library of Congress card numbers 
are given. 


| Surface Water Supply of the United 


States, 1923. Part V Hudson Bay and 
Upper Mississippi River Basins. 
Nathan C. Grover, Chief Hydraulic 
Engineer, W. A. Lamb, S. B. Soule, 
J. B. Spiegel, H. E. Grosbach, E. L. 
Williams and H. C. Beckman, District 
Engineers. Prepared in cooperation 
with the States of North Dakota, Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois and 
Missouri. Issued by the United States 
Geological Survey, Department of the 
Interior, as Water Supply Paper 565. 
Price 30 cents per copy. [GS 10-344] 


| Physical Standards for Working Chil- 


dren. Preliminary Report of the Com- 
mittee Appointed by the Children’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor 
to formulate standards of normal de- 
velopment and sound health for the 
use of physicians in examining chil- 
dren entering employment and children 
at work. Issued by the Children’s 
Bureau, Department of Labor, as Bu- 


Minnesota: Cromwell, Wilson W. 


Wright; Kettle River, Edward Oldberg; 
Lucan, Gustav O. Schlick; Boyd, Henry 
H. Lukken; Breckenridge, Edwin Matt- 
son; Hastings, Kate M. Shubert: Pipe 
stone, George IL. Chesley; Springfield, 
John Schmelz; Stephen, Mae A. -Love- 
strom; Two Harbors, John P. Paulson; 
Warren, Almer B. Nelson; Welcome, 
Frank H. Wherland. 


Mississippi. Lucedale, Nettie Dits- 


| worth. 


Missouri. Cowgill, Prentiss H. Perci- 
full; Willard, Harris L. Fox; Augusta, 


| Walter C. Haferkamp; Leasburg, Floyd 


O. King; Lexington, Robert F. Stalling; 


Newtown, Henry C. Brantley; Norborne, | 


Clara S. Beck; Stewartsville, Harvey H. 
Fluhart; Unionville, Felix J. Boesche. 


Montana: Gildford, John B. Goodman; | 


Bridger, John M. Bever; Hamilton, Ar- 
thur C. Baker. 

Nebraska: Comstock, Sturley’ T. 
Stevens; Edison, Elmer E. Gockley; 
Litchfield, Ross L. Douglas; Weeping 
Water, Herbert C. Wilkinson; * Yutan, 
Otto Dau. 

New Hampshire: Chocorua, Josie L. 


| Pascoe; Groveton, Harlie A. Cole; Wilton, 


James R. Kill Kelley. 

New Jersey: Creskill, William R. 
Mayer; Sea Isle City, Richard W. Rosen- 
baum; Jersey City, John Rotherhan; 
Palmyra, George I. Harvey; Sewaren, 


Thomas F. Zettlemoyer; Vincentown, 


Hillis K. Colkitt. 
New Mexico: Texico, Pearl B. Grady. 
New York: Fillmore, Mex J. Lahr; 
Fulton, Wade E. Gayer; Gabriels, Sister 


| Mary M. McCue; Hoosick Falls, George 


W. Van Hyning; Loch Sheldrake, George 
F. Yaple; Manlius, Henry 8S. Whitney; 


| North Tonawanda, Charles A. Gaylord; | 
Owego, Stuart W. Smyth; Searboro, F. | 


Wallace Doying; Sinclairville, Thomas S. 
Spear; Voorheesville, William H. Young; 
Whitehall, Henry Neddox. 

North Carolina: Conway, R. Jennings 


| White; Sunbury, Lucy B. Hofler; Bur- 


lington, William R. Freshwater; Dur- 


: ham, Joseph K. Mason; Gibson, Anna M, 


Gibson. 
North Dakota: Columbua, Odin Stom- 


| pro; Fort Yates, Gus W. Hokanson; 


Scranton, Hazel Marking; Dunseith, 


Charles E. Watkins; Gackle, George | 


Hummel;, Manning, Helen J. Beaty; 
Minot, Burt E. Stewart; Napoleon, Ma- 
rion C. Houser; New Leipsiz, Martin H. 
Weber; Norma, Flora Bangasser; Turtle 
Creek, Josephine M. Lierbee; Wishek, 
Fred E. Ackermann. 

Ohio: Barberton, John W. McCoy; 
Lebanon, Mary E. Ross; Mechanicsville, 
William H. Hunt; Medina, Allen E. 





reau. Publication No. 79. Price, 10 
cents. L 27-1 


Rabbit Skins for Fur. By D. Monroe ! 
Greén, Assoeiate Biologist, Division of | 


Fur Resources, Bureau of Biological 
Survey. Issued by the Department of 
Agriculture, as Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
1519. Agr. 26-1798 
Experiment Station Recerd. October 
Abstract Number. Vol. 55, No. 6. 
Issued by the Office of Experiment Sta- 
tions, Department of Agriculture. The 
current issue contains records of Re- 
cent Work in Agricultural Science. 
Price, 10 cents. [Agr. 9-832] 
Shippers’ Guide in Declaring Machinery 
for Export. Glossary of Terms. In- 
dustrial Machinery Division, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Conference. Ef- 
fective January 1, 1927. Issued by 
the Department of Commerce. Free. 
27-26036 
Magnetic Declaration in the United 
States in 1925. By Daniel L. Hazard, 
Assistant Chief, Division of Terrestrial 
Magnetism and Séismology. Issued by 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey, De- 


partment of Commerce, as_ Special | 
Publication No. 126. Price, 10 cents. | 


27-26035 


sii Ec ania is 
nam; Bangor, Herbert E. Ward; Mason, ; 
Ernest A. Densmore; Mendon, Ira J. 

Stephens; Menominee, Carl A. Anderson; 

Middleton, Arthur Locke; Port Austin, ; Harrah, Effie J. Malone; Hugo, Hubbard 
Charles J. Kappler; Reed City, Dorr | 
A. Rosencrans; Romeo, Charles H. 
Dodge; Saint Louis, Frank B. Housel; 
Saline, Charles A. Jordon; Sturgis;- 
Homer L. Allard. 


Young; Portsmouth, William H. Harsha; 
Saint Paris, Walter W. Wiant. 
Oklahoma: Cleveland, Ward Guffy; 


A. Babb; Sallisaw, William A. Peters; 
Stillwater, Thomas W. Kelly; Taloga, 
George Logsdon; Denoya, Murray M. 
Adams; Locust Grove, Estella Sahland. 
Pennsylvania: Birmingham, Ida M. 
| Minglo; Elwood City, Edward A. P. 
Christley; Kutstown, Danicl M. Saul; Mc- 
Donald, William H. Young; Nanticoke, 
Thomas J. Morgan; New Bethlehem, 
Bess L. Thomas; Cranesville, Floyd A. 
Hellyer; Volant, Maude McCracken. 
South Dakota: Tolstoy, Frank E. 
Stephan; Bonesteel, Evert D. Law; 
Chamberlain, Gecrsge E. Conrick; Corsica, 
Frank Den Beste; Howard Mathias D. 
Eide; Wilmot, Clarence I. Hougon. 
Tennessee: Pressmen’s Home, Mrs. 
Reece E. Rogers; Collierville, Douglas B. 
Hill; Cookeville, Norman Massa; Green- 
field, Alvin M. Stout; Kingston, John H. 


Metcalf; Sparta, Simon C. Dodson; Troy, 
Robert O. Greene; Westmoreland, Michel 
K. Freeman. 





Texas: Carmine, John A. Weyand; 
Falls City, Stanley F. Labus; Hieo, Adah 
L. Ridenhower; Kirbyville, Rufus H. 
Windham; Littlefield, Jackson E. Bran- 
non; Mount Pleasant, Nathaniel B. 
Spearman; Sherman, Edward N. Mul- 
key; Texas City, Albert E. Newman. 

Utah: Bountiful, John A. Call; Coal- 
| ville, Herschel E. Calderwood; Midvale, 
Joseph B. Wright. 
| Virgina: Bluemont, James C. Beatty; 
; Brockneal, John R. Yates; Covington, 
Gatewood L. Schumaker; Luary, Everett 
M. Berrey; Waynesboro, Jacob H. Furr; 
Wise, Campbell Slemp; Woodstock, 
Eugene C. Geary. 

Washington: Touchot, Orien L. Renn. 

West Virginia: Alderson, E. Chase 
' Bare; Kimball, Claude W.- Harris; 
Philippi, Thomas C. Scott; Pickens, Nell 
Bennett; Noirton, Curtis K. Stem. 

Wisconsin: Fontana, Lester C. Porter; 
Montello, Charles R. Roskie; Twin 
| Lakes, LeRoy Winters; Amory, William 
W. Winchester; Green Bay, John S., Far- 


Clarence B. Jensen; Carrollviile, Grant 
| E. Denison; Endeavor, Grace E. Skinner; 





| son, George A. Potter; Friendship, Elsie 
'O. Barnes; Gratiot, Andrew J. Bosch; 
‘ Jefferson. Lewis M. Smith; Johnson 
| Creek, Gilbert J. Grell; Medford, Win- 
| ford Suits; Minocqua, Earle R. Schilling; 
| Mountain. Marinus’ Jensen; Necedah, 
| George W. Taft; Pardeeville, Orris O. 
| Smith; Pelican Lake, Alice E. Ford; Piy- 
mouth, Allen W. Wiggin; Reeseville, 
| Emile Klentz; Rothschild, Clytie Geiger; 
Schofield, Margaret E. Glassow; Sulli- 
van, Alice M. Clinton; Theresa, Hiliary 
IL. Haess!y; Thiensville, John M. Albers; 
1 Verona, Benjamin Y. Hallock; Water- 
' town, Oscar C. Wertheimer; Waunakee, 
Mathias F’. Adler: 
Withdrawal—West Virginia: Hobert 
Parnell, Stirrat. 








Books and 


Publications 


Order Promulgated 
Extending Treatment 
Offered to Veterans 








Bureau Hospitals to Serve 
Men Whose Disabilities 
Are Not Connected 


With Service. 


Treatment in hospitals under the juris- 
diction of the Veterans Bureau will be ac- 
corded honorably discharged veterans of 
the Philippine Insurrection, Spanish- 
American. War, Boxer Rebellion and 
World War whose disabilities are not 
service-connected upon proper applica- 
tion to the Bureau, Frank T. Hines, Di- 
rector of the Bureau, announced in a 
General Order (No. 292-B), just pro- 
mulgated, which will become effective 
January 25. 

The full text of the general order fol- 
lows: 

General Order No. 292-B. The follow- 
ing General Order is hereby promulgated, 
effective January 25, 1927, for observ- 
ance by all officers and employes of the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau: 

1. Paragraph A-1 of General Order 
No. 292 is hereby canceled and the fol- 
lowing substituted therefor: te 

A. Veterans of the Spanish-American 
war, Philippine Insurrection and Boxer 
Rebellion, and veterans of the World 
War whose disabilities are not connected 
with service: 

(1) Treatment in hospitals under the 
control and jurisdiction of the bureau 
will be furnished honorably discharged 


| applicants of these types when applica- 


tion therefore is made on\Form 2597-A, 
U. S. V. B., prepared in duplicate. A 
certified copy of the applicant’s discharge 
must be submitted with the application. 
This will be filed in the regional office 
with one copy of the application; the 
duplicate copy of the application will be 
forwarded to the hospital with the “Hos- 
pital Admission Card, Form 2557,” au- 
thorizing admission 
Keeping of Records. 


(a) If the veteran hospitalized under 
the provisions of Section 202 (10) has 
previously filed claim for compensation 
benefits, the records will be placed for 
reference in the claims folder. No man- 
ila folder will be prepared, but a cross 
reference sheet will be placed in the 
“Section 202 (10) Treatment File” to 
show that the Section’ 202 (10) records 
are filed in the claims folder. 

(b) If the veteran hospitalized under 
the provisions of Section 202 (10) has 
not previously filed a claim for compen- 
sation a C-number will not be assigned 
to the application and the application will 
not be placed in a claims folder (except 
as indicated in subparagraphs (a) and 
(c) hereof, but will be kept in a manila 
folder maintained in “Section 202 (10) 
Treatment File.” 

Changes In Status. : 

(c) If the veteran hospitalized wu 
the provisions of Section 202 (10) tor 
whom a manila folder has been prepared, 
subsequently applies for compensation 
and is assigned 2 C-number, the material 
in the manila folder will be consolidated 
with the claims folder and cross refer- 





Wilson; National Sanatorium, Charles K. | 


rell; Avoca, Joseph R. Frost; Cambridge, | 


Ettrick, Clara M. Johnson; Fort Atkin- f 


ente sheets placed in the “Section 202 
(10) Treatment File,” to indicate that 
the Section 202 (10) records are filed in 
the claims folder. : 

2. The manila folders containing the 
applications for treatment under Section 
202 (10) of the World War Veterans’ 
Act, 1924, as amended and other papers 
pertinent thereto, irrespective as to 
whether the applicant is an “S. P. B. & 
W.” or “W. O. E.” case, will be maii- 
tained in a separate file to be designated 
“Section 202 (10) Treatment File,” 
alphabetically arranged. 

3. Paragraph B-5 of General Order 
No. 292 is hereby ameended. 


Agreement Is Reached 
On Mails With Hedjaz 


The Kingdom of Hedjaz, under an 
agreement with the Post Office Depart- 
ment, has agreed to the acceptance of 
dutiable articles, when dispatched in the 
regular letter mails, W. Irving Glover, 
Second Assistant Postmaster General, 
has announced. 

The full text of Mr. Glover’s Aannounce- 
ment follows: 


re 


To the list in section 28 on page 20/ 
of the July, 1926, Postal Guide of th 
countries that have expressed a willing- 
ness to accept articles liable to customs 
duty in the regular (letter) mails under 
the conditions mentioned in that section, 
should be added: Hedjaz and Sultanate 
of Nejed and Dependencies. 
| The first three words, that is, “inelud- 
ing Southwest Africa,” in the parenthesis 
of the item “Union of South Africa” in 
the same list should be eliminated. 
Seuthwest Africa should be added to 
fhe list in section 29 on page 206 of the 
aforesaid Guide of the countries that 
have expressed an unwillingness to ac- 
cept such articles in the letter mails. 


Examinations to Be Held 
For Cartographic Engineers 


The Coast and Geodetic Survey has - 
places for a number of junior carivo- 
| graphis engineers, according to the fol- 
| lowing announcement issued January 14 
by the Department of Commerce: 

The Civil Service Commission has an- 
nounced that the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, Department of Commerce, is in need 
of junior cartographic engineers and that 
applications for examination will be re- 
ceived until January 25. 

The work required is the production of 
nautical: charts, and applicants must have 
a degree in civil engineering or its equiv- 
alent. Full information and application 
blanks may be obtained from the Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D. C. 
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Invention Is Found | License for Non-Residen 
Of Residents Is Declared Discriminatory 
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On Bridge Scorer 


Device for Automatic Com- 
putation of Points in 
Game Declared New 
on Appeal. 





Ireverick A. BARTLETT AND RALPH J. 
Davis; APPEAL, DECISION; EXAMINERS- 
IN-CHIEF, PATENT OFFICE. 

Patent No. 1613975 was issued to 
Bartlett & Davis on application No. 
68333, filed September 24, 1925, for a 
scorer in the card game of bridge. 

The rejection of claims 3 to 5 of the 
application was reversed by the Examin- 
ers-in-chief on November 16, 1926, in 
Appeal No. 13660. 

Ralph T. Bassett appeared for appel- 
lants. 

The full text of the decision follows: 

This is an appeal from a final rejection 
of all claims of the application, five in 
number. Appellants have withhdrawn 
the appeal as to claims 1 and 2. Claim 
3 is reproduced for illustrative purposes: 

“3. In a bridge scorer, a card having 
instructions at the upper end of each 
face, a table arranged on both sides 
therebelow presenting each _ possible 
bridge score, the multiplied and added 


totals of the several possible scores, | 


means for immediately locating a de- 


sired score and total comprising a slide ' 


including a pair of spaced members ar- 
ranged to straddle and conceal a small 
part only of said card, registering aper- 
tures for permitting inspection of a lo- 
cated score, and data printed on said 
slide for use in conjunction with each 
score.” 


The references cited are: Drake, 614- | 


849, November 29, 1898; Landing, 733- 
054, July 7, 1903; Duncan, 772792, Octo- 


ber 18, 1904; Merrill, 778790, December | ; 


27, 1904; Paradis, 798206, August 29, 


1905; Bishop et al, 1046433, December | 


10, 1912; Lewis, 1180778, April 25, 1916; 
Harvey, 1186093, June 6, 1916; Rowan- 
Legg, 1830138, February 10, 1920; Pax- 
ton, 1435620, November 14, 1922; Cald- 
well, 1454104, May 8, 1923; Fowler, 
1486082, March 4, 1924; Van Antwerp, 
1486313, March 11, 1924; Currin, 1555- 
190, September 29, 1925. 
New Reference Cited. 

The examiner has cited an additional 
reference, the patent to Goudelock No. 
1507996, September 9, 1924, under the 
provisions of ex parte Mevey, C. D. 
1891, 115. 


The invention claimed is a_ bridge | 


scorer including a card having printed 


data relating to the scoring of the game | 


on both sides of the card. The data on 
the back of the card is a continuation of 
the data on the front of the card. The 


data on both faces of the card is ar- Ss 
ranged in horizontal and vertical col- | 
umns and cooperating with the card is a | 


slide including a pair of spaced mem- 


bers arranged to straddle the card and | 


each having registering apertures 
adapted to be brought in line with any 
horizontal line of data on the card. Ap- 
pellants point out that by means of the 
‘data on the card it is possible to secure 
a complete score without addition or 
other computation. 

The examiner rejects claims 3 to 5 in- 
clusive on the ground that there is no 
patentable cooperation between the data 
placed on one side of the card and slide 
and that upon the other side of the card 
and slide. We think the rejection can- 
not be sustained. The data on the rear 
face of the card is a continuation of the 
data found on the front face of the card 
and the data on the front and rear faces 


of the slide is adapted to cooperate with | ; 2 i Pera asd 
| ordinance is unfairly discriminatory. 


der the rule announced in Pierce v. So- 
268 U. S. 510, 1. c. 535 
the complainant is entitled to claim the 
protection of 
Amendment to the Constitution. 

4. The ordinance 
challenged imposes a tax upon persons, 
firms or corporations residing outside of 
the City of Harrisonville for doing the 
identical thing thee 
| do without being subjected to such tax. 
The ordinance can have but one purpose 
and that is to compel the people of the 
y in the interest of local merchanits 
necessities from them. 
enforcement would prohibit complainant 
doing business 
and thus would deprive it of 
erty and, moreover, the enforcement of 
be a gross dis- 


the data on the respective faces of the 
card. 

There would certainly be no aggrega- 
tion if all of the data were placed on one 
face of the card or slide and it is not 


seen how the claims become aggregative | 


when such data is divided between the 
respective card and slide faces. By mak- 


ing use of both faces of the card and | 
slide to receive data a smaller card may | 


be used and the slide is so constructed 
that it cooperates with the data on both 
taces of the card. 

Fifteen Patents Discussed. 

The statement on appeal cites 15 pat- 
ents and diseusses them at length. In 
the view we take of the appealed claims 
and the prior art cited it will be suffi- 
cient for purposes of this decision to 
consider only the patents to Paradis, 
Harvey, Paxton, Goudelock and Currin. 
If these references do not anticipate the 
claims under consideration cr show lack 
of invention therein, then the remaining 
references do not anticipate or show lack 
of invention. 

All of the claims under consideration 
are limited to a bridge scoring device 
and while it may be proper generally 
speaking to reject claims so limited on 
references showing calculators for vari- 
ous purposes, the references ought at 
least to disclose the structural features 
included in the claims or indicate that 
such features do not involve invention. 
In our opinion, the references other than 
those noted above are not sufficiently 


close to the claims to require detailed | 


consideration. 


The statement on appeal says that the | 


principal references relied on are the 
Currin and Paxton patents. We think 
these patents fail as references because 
they do not have a table arranged on 


both faces of a card with a slide strad- | 


dling the card and cooperating with the 
data of the table on both faces of the 
card. Moreover, it is not obvious how 
the cards of Currin or Paxton could be 
modified to present the feature just noted 
even when considered in connection with 
the Paradis patent for a calculator havy- 
ing data on both the front and rear sides 
of the device. 

In other words, it would not be possi- 
ble without such reorganization as to 
involve invention to change the struc- 
tures of Currin or Paxton so as to re- 


snond to the appealed claims. What we decision of the examiner is reversed. 


Patents 


ts Not Required 








Delay in Seizure | 





Ordinance of Harrisonville, Mo., Is Ruled Violation of 
Equal Protection Clause of 14th Amendment. 





CAMPBELL BAKING COMPANY V. CITY OF 
HARRISONVILLE, MIssour!t, 
PAL CORPORATION, AND LEE SPICER, 
MAYOR, AND FRANK HOOK, 

District Court, WESTERN Dt- 

VISION OF THE WESTERN 


the Interstate 
Commerce clause of the Constitution was | 
invoked but the principle announced may 
The uniform trend of 
authority whether by the State or na- | 
to the effect that such 
applied locally in in- 
trastate commerce or in interstate com- 
discriminatory 
of the 14th 
Amendment to the Constitution 
s “the equal protection of the 
s” and forbids that property shall be 


defendants, 


be applied here. 
DISTRICT OF | tional courts is 
ordinances whether 
ordinance requiring non-resi- | 
dents to take out a license to sell goods, 
when no such license is required of resi- | 
, was held in this case, unduly dis- 
and violative of the “ 
Fourteenth 





criminatory 


Amendment. 
The full text of the opinion, 
by Judge Reeves, follows: 


| (State ex rel Greenwood vs. } 
‘ ca _ N. W. 


S 
$ & 5 o> 7 n t o 
¢ a ‘ wn h ¢ o 3 . 3 J w ' 
ere ee een cn, st st Nn 
P - Q e . 
» i 5 os ¢ 


255; State vs. | 
, 103 Atlantic 570; Com- 
Soke vs. », Suyder, 182 Pa. 630; City | 
Winchester, 300 Il. 


Application for Injunction. 
This is an application for an injunc- 
The bill charges that 
the complainant is a corporation of the 
State of Delaware but has conformed to 
the laws of Missouri and is engaged in 
business within the said State. 
ries on the business of manufacturing 
and distributing bakery bread and other 
bakery products. 

It claims that it has customers in Kan- 
sas City and its environs, including the 
City of Harrisonville, Missouri, where it 


of Elgin vs. 
Havre De Grace vs. 
601; Read vs. Graham, 3 


tion pendente lite. 


5. The attention of the court has been 
called to the case of Singer Sewing Ma- 
chine Co. vs. Brickell 
many other cases of a kindred nature. 
Brickell case 
justified by the following language: 
“But there is an evident difference, i 
the mode of doing business, between the 
local tradesman and the itinerant dealer, 
and we are unable to say that the dis- 
tinction made between them for purposes 
of taxation is arbitrarily made. 
matters the States necessarily enjoy a 
wide range of discretion, 
require a clear case to justify the courts 
in striking down a law that is uniformly 
persons pursuing a 
given occupation, on the ground that per- 
sons engaged in other occupations more 


33 U. S. 304, and 


a 


bakery products, and 
and delivery 
complished by means of bread trucks 
which it owns and operates. 
It is further charged that the City of 
acting through i 
constituted Board of Aldermen and un- 
of the laws of the State of 
Missouri, on or about the seventh day 
of June, 1926, enacted an ordinance which 
required all persons, firms or corpora- 
“residing outside of the City of 
Harrisonville, Missouri, and keeping no 
| place of business therein, 
i rate of One 
day for each and every day such 
A failure to com- 


such sales 


| was transported aboard and by means of 


Harrisonville, ; te , aS 
| the car certain specified intoxicating 


applicable to all ‘ R 
| of the seizure of the liquors the steward 


Court Sustains Tax. 

In this case the court sustained a tax 
specifically levied upon itinerant venders 
of sewing machines, but the question of 
residence did not enter 
its nature an 
applying uniformly 
gaged in that kind of business. 

Counsel for defendant has favored the 
court with extensive citations of authori- 
ties and liberal quotations therefrom and 
these cases declare the law. 
stance, Magoun vs. Illinois Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, 170 U. S. 283, 
quotations called to the attention of the 
things, the court 


license is taken out.” 
| ply with said ordinance and a sale made 
in violation thereof was 
punishable by 
less than $10 or more than $100.” 
Ordinance Challenged. 

Complainant has challenged the consti- 
tutionality of said ordinance upon the 
ground that it is violative of its consti- 


into the case. 
occupation tax 
to all persons en- 


“deemed a mis- | sioner of Internal Revenue. It is, there- 


| the second cause of action. 


| because it “does not state facts suffi- 
| cient to constitute a cause of action and 


is cited and apt 


Article 4 of the Constitution 
United States and Section 1 of the 14th 
Amendment to said Constitution. 
i Article 4 of the Consti- 
tution of the United States is inappli- 
cable for the reason that a corporation 
cannot claim 
constitutional provisions which are de- 
signed to secure the privileges and im- 
munities of citizens of the United States. 
(Selover, Bates & Co. 


Among other 


is not a substi- 
tute for municipal law; it only prescribes 
that that law have the attribute of equal- 
ity of operation, and equality of operation 
does not mean indiscriminate operation 
on persons merely as such, but on per- 
according to their 
some circumstaces it may not tax A more 
than B, but if A be of a different trade 
or profession than B, it may.” 

In the instant case, A and B engaged 
in the identical business of selling, dis- 
tributing and delivering bread in Harri- 
i A, being a resident, 
be subjected to a tax, but B, living out- 

side the corporate limits of the munici- 

pality would be mulcted for taxes, not | 
because his occupation was different, but 

because he was a non-resident. 
this would be so grossly discriminatory 
and unfair.as to enable the non-resident 
to invoke the protection of the Federal 
Constitution. 


rule, therefore, 


| chiefly urged by proctors for the claim- 
Walsh, 226 U. 
126 Western Turf Associa- 
Greenberg, 204 U. S. 395 
363; Northwestern Life Ins. Co. v. 
203 U. S. 248, 1. c. 255.) 

, all that portion of Sec- 
| tion 1 of the 14th Amendment, relating 
to the privileges and immunities of citi- 
zenship, would be inapplicable. 
i complainant’s 
rights, if at all, must be under that pro- 
1 of the 14th Amend- 
ment which forbids the deprivation of 


constitutional 
vision of Section 
State without due process of law or an 


“to any person within 
its jurisdiction the equal protection of 


attempt to deny 


Opinion for Rehearing. 

In the very recent case of in re Irish, 
No. 26668, decided by the Supreme Court 
the Court had before it the 
same question as that presented here. 
This opinion was on a rehearing. 
former decision may be found in 121 Kan- 
In that case the Court was 
dealing with the privileges and immuni- 
ties of an individual, but such privileges 
and immunities were invaded by a local 
law in the same manner that complainant 
claims its rights are invaded here. 
Court ruled adversely to the municipal- 
ity and cited numerous cases which sus- 
tain the proposition “that a license ordi- 
nance discriminating in favor of resident 
and against other merchants 
not resident within the municipality is in 
conflict with constitutional provisions. 

is under the 
the Constitution or 
se, if such legislation is discrimi- 
natory, it must be obnoxious to each and 
every provision of the Constitution which 
seeks to prohibit that identical thing. 
The application for an injunction pend- 
ing the suit will be granted. 


Declared Destructive. 


3. It is contended by the complainant of Kansas, 


sas, page 72. 


ciety of Sisters, 


Section 1 of 


commerce clause of 


to buy their 


crimination 
The case of Jewell Tea Co. 
180, also 198 
532, announces the principle ap- 
plicable in this case, although the ques- 
| tions there i 
under another constitutional provision. 
Interstate Clause Invoked. 

In the case of City of Hutchinson v. 
as stated by 


koe to > Inv estigate 
F oreign Rug Market 


H. K. Vaiden Sails For Orient | 
to Join American Commer- 
cial Attaches Abroad. 


may have 











have ad about the Voutux and Currin 
patents applies equally to the Goudelock 
which shows a 
more nearly than it does that of appel- 


special agent, 
with the office of special agents in the 
Custom House, 
pean and oriental rug markets, 
an investigation will be conducied by the 
Government 
shipped to the American market. 
cial Agent Vaiden will be joined abroad 
commercial 
taches, who will assist in the inquiry. 

The sending of Mr. 
part of the program which the Govern- 
ment has in mind in connection with an 
investigation of oriental rug values that 
has been in process at this port for some | 
F. J. Kracke 
rug values are too low and 
Government 
thousands of dollars which should have 
been paid in additional duties. 

Many large firms are involved in this 
investigation which ts now shifted abroad. | 
Nothing definite will be done here 
. Vaiden has reported his findings. 
It is expected that he will be away for 
from two to 


construction 


sailed today 


Harvey Device Different. 
The Harvey patent 
meter for use by photographers. 
plying this reference to the claims the 
examiner refers to the parts 24 and 25 
and states that part 24 is a card strad- 
dled by a slide 
parts 24 and 25 fairly 
card and slide called for by the claims. 
In applying the reference to the claims 
the outer receptacle has been omitted. 
Moreover, parts 24 and 
superposed and one part 
dle the other. 


Vaiden abroad is | 
respond to the 


25 are merely 
does not strad- 
If any weight be given to 
the limitation in the claims to a bridge 
it i think, that 
vention would be involved in converting 
the exposure meter of the Harvey 
ent into a bridge scoring device. 

The appeal as to claims 1 and 2 





Imported ‘ 
Rugs Machinery 
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Of Railroad Car Law Digest 


Is Held Justified ||. Principles Involved in Latest Decisions 
sapiatos Of All United States Courts. 








. ‘ a Library-Index and File Cards, approximately $ by 5 inches, usually em- 
ings Against Liquor and ployed in libraries and filed for reference 


Vehicle Not to Be a eee = 
LIENS: Immigration.—Alien resident, lawfully admitted in July, 19: 20, who re- 


Simultaneous. { mained in United States until 1925, when he went to Italy with intention of 
returning, and did return 10 months later without a return permit or immigration 














UNItrep STATES OF AMERICA ¥. RAILROAD | ViSa, held: Entitled to admission as non-quota immigrant, as such permits and visas 


Car No. 39 OF THE LoNG ISLAND RAIL- | are not essential evidence for determining real status of non-quota immigrant re- 
ROAD COMPANY; District Court, | turning from ee tae absence.—Johnson ete. v. Keating ex rel. Tarantino (Circuit 
SOUTHERN DISTRICT of New York. | Court of Appeals, Ist Circuit.)—Index Page 3947, Col. 5. 

The libel for forfeiture of a railroad | ee ee ie ee 


will not review finding of Interstate Commerce Commission in administrative 

Emory R. Buckner. United States At- | capacity, but if findings require payment of money parties are entitled to trial by 
torney, was proctor for libellant, James | jury and findings of commission are prima facie only and subject to review.— 
A. Farmer, advocate; Fox, Weller & | Willanette Iron & Steel Works v. B. & O. R. R. Co. (District Court, District of 
Wintner, proctors for claimant, Robert | Oregon.)—Index Page 3953, Col. 

S. Johnstone, advocate. The case was . “ —— 
heard before District Judge Augustus N. 
Hand. The full text of the decision is 
as follows: 

This is a libel of information for the 
forfeiture of a railroad coach fitted with 
an observation platform, staterooms and 
dining-room. 

Cause of Action Recited. 

It is alleged that on or about April 
16, 1924, ‘the car was seized by the Di- 
visional Prohibition Chief of the District 
as forfeited to the United States by 
reason of violation of the National Pro- 
hibition Act and Sec. 3450 of the Revised 
Statutes; that on April 2, 1924, there 


A * . ° . 
requiring persons, firms or corporations residing outside of city to take out a 


license, for which a fee is charged, in order to sell goods, when residents may sell 
without such license, held: Unduly discriminatory and violative of “equal protection” 
clause of U. S. Amend. XIV forbidding taking of property without due process.— 
Campbell Baking Co. v. Harrisonville, et al. (District Court, Western District of Mo.) 
—Index Page 3953, Col. 2. 


(CORPORATIONS: Privileges and Immunities: Constitutional Laws.—A corporation 

cannot claim protection of Sec. 2, Art. 4, and Amend. XIV, U. S. Constitution 
designed to secure privileges and immunities of citizens of U. S.—Campbell Baking 
Co. v. Harrisonville et al. (District Court, Western District of Missouri.)—Index 
Page 3953, Col. 2 


ac pitted aia a alae a 


UDGES: Disqualification: Affidavit of Prejudice—Where no cause is shown for 

failure to file affidavit as to bias or prejudice of trial judge until day of trial, 
reld: Affidavit insufficient.—Rossi, etc. v. United States (Circuit Court of Appeals, 
8th Circuit.)—Index Page 3947, Col. 1. 


liquors; that on that date at the time 


of said car who was in charge was in 
charge thereof was arrested for viola- 
tion of the Prohibition Act and at the 
time of the filing of the information was 
awaiting trial. 

The proceeding for forfeiture under 
Section 38450 has been abandoned be- 
cause of failure to secure authorization 
to institute the same from the Commis- 


| eter ighobe Forfeiture: Vehicle: Time Relation of Seizure.—Libel for forfei- 


seized 14 days after arrest of its steward for transporting liquor, held sufficient.— 
U. S. A. v. Long Island : R. Co. (District Court, Southern District of New York.) 
—Index Page 3953, Col. 
ROHIBITION: Nuisance: Meaning of “Liquor Kept.’—Section 21, title 2, National 
Prohibition Act, declaring as common nuisances certain places where liquor is 


fore, unnecessary further to allude to! mercial purposes, and a place maintained for the encouragement of continuous 
traffic in liquor is a nuisance, even though proprietor does not sell or provide liquor 

The claimant excepts to the first cause | and posts notice to that effect.—Rossi, etc. v. United States (Circuit Court of Ap- 
of action in the libel brought under Sec- | peals, 8th Circuit.) —Index Page 3947, Col. 1 


tion 26 of the National Prohibition Act | Sete (cs Stee er ee ad Se 


PRoOHisr TION: Nuisance: Abatement: Contempt.—In contempt proceedings for 

violating injunction to abate liquor nuisance, court properly considered affi- 
davits filed in original abatement proceeding, stipulated into record in the case, 
solely for purpose of determining conditions existing at place of nuisance prior to 
temporary injunction, where there was ample evidence of violations after injunction 
issued.—Rossi, etc. v. United States (Circuit Court of Appeals, 8th Circuit.)—Index 
Page 3947, Col. 1 


is insufficient in law.” 
Complaint Insufficient. 

There is no doubt that the first cause 
of action as it stands is insufficient. It 
is settled that a conviction of the offender 
is necessary to bring the offending res 
into court under Section 26 of the Pro- 
hibition Act. 

Entirely aside from the objection 


ROHIBITION: Nohidinns—Adedeabiiay of line of bad reputation of place 
where liquor nuisance was charged, held not prejudicial.—Rossi, ete. v. United 
States (Circuit Court of Appeals, 8th Circuit.)—Index Page 3947, Col. 1. 


er 


ant, the pleading is fatally defective; for 


it does not set forth a conviction of the 

steward, though I was informed upon Patents 

the argument that he was convicted upon ATENTS: Issued: Bridge Scorer.—Patent No. 1613975 issued to Bartlett & Davis 
| a date stated in libellant’s brief to have for bridge scorer; claims 3, 4 and 5 of application held patentable as it would 


been May 19, 1924. Furthermore, the } not be possible, withuot such reorganization as to involve invention, to change 
allegation that the liquors which were | structures of references to. respond.—Bartlett, F. A. et al., Appeal (Decision Ex- 
being transported were seized is by way | aminers-in-Chief.)—Index rome 3953, Col. 1 

of inference rather than direct statement. — — 

I have been requested to allow an i ™ . 
amendment to set forth the correct facts Supt eme ‘Court Day Call 
and the exceptions were largely argued o PREME COURT: The Day Call for the Supr eme Court of the United States will 
upon the assumption that such amend- be found on page 14. 
ment was made. I shall, therefore, dis- | 
cuss the point of law relied upon by 
claimant as a ground for sustaining ex- 
ceptions to an amended libel. 

The following is the series of transac- 
tions relied on by the libellant: 

April 2, 1924: Date of arrest of the | 
steward and seizure of the intoxicating | 
liquors; 

April 16, 1924: Seizure of the car. 

Filing of the libel subsequent to the 
arrest and to the seizure of the liquors 








Triangle Radio Supply Co., Ine. 


1378749. (See 5660.) 
| Patent Suits Filed | _ 1808457, CB. Standley, Logeage carvier for 








automobiles, sui »¢ 99 

eo of filing in any court of N. D. I. (E. lg ong Ry a = as, BS 

the United States of actions, ley v. G. A. Roth Mfg. Co. et al. 
suits or proceedings arising under 1405786, Johnston & Wallner decora- 
the patent laws, as required by R. tive plant product, suit filed Nov. 19, sn 
S. See. 4921, as amended Feb. 18, D. C., N. D. Ill. (E. Div.), Doc. 6376. HP’ 
1922, c. 58, Sec. 8, 42 Stat. 392; Hanson & Co. v. E. L. Vann Co. 
Comp § St. Sec. 9467, appear in this 






>a 


1428701. (See 1058285.) 
1431260, H. Rosen, Button making 





and the car. '1 column currently. The number at chine, 1536530, Same, Button, suits filed 
May 19, 1924: Conviction of the stew- beginning of each paragraph indi- || Nov. 20, 1925, D.C... S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 
aa |! cates number of patent involved. | | 34-902, H. Rosen et al. v. L. Polonsky (Vic- 
; “3 Athrevintions: DD: C.N: D. (Ss. D:. toria Button Works). Doc. E 34- 303. H 
Delay In Seizure. reviations * Rosen et al. v. Kaplan (Panama Button 
Now the claimant insists that the faii- | E. D., W. D.)—District Court. Co.). Decree pro confesso, sustaining 
ure to seize the car for 14 days after Northern Division); C. C. A.—Cir- patente, and Brenton injunction, Dec. 24, 
: we ee |; 1¥cb. Same, suit filed De > : 
the steward was discovered in the act cuit Court of Appeals; ae Clms. 1. | S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 34- an H” ion B. - 
of transporting the intoxicating liquors U. S. Court of Claims. See United | v. M. Goetz et al. (University Brace 
in violation of law is fatal to libellant's States Daily Law Digest for court Works). Decree same as above. 
case and cites the decision of Judge Net- decisions in j eee te en al cases. ‘ra = co Paper bag, suit 
ash tes Pitta ends les wae 947 W | aie ct. 19, 1926, D. C., E. D. Pa., Doc. 
erer in United States Vv. Hydes, 267 Fed. 3833, Muray Paper Products Corp. vy. ‘*E 
470, as supporting this position. | 1326752, M. Liptak, Furnace arch ek A i, fe oe te |W olf et al. (Wolf Bros.).. 
There 10 days elapsed before the ar-! boilers, suit filed Dec. 20, 1926, D. C. rn — — 
rest of the person in charge of the ve- | Minn. (4th Div.), Doc. E 509, Liptak Fire Sveve, Barany & Manson, Flashlight, 


suit filed Dec. 30, 1926, D. C..'S. Dy Ss 


hicle or the seizure of it. It was hela | Brick Arch Co. v. The Frost-Naus Co. et al. | Doc. E 39-386, Yale Electric Corp. v. U. S 


that the provisions of Section 26 were 1337397, P. A. Fischer, Adjustable cap, | Electric Mfg. Corp. 
| mandatory and called for practicalfy con- | suit filed June 26, 1924, D. C., S. D. N. Y., oa (See 1511812.) 
temporaneous acts. Doc. E 29-310, P. A. Fischer et al. v. H. mau tenes 548068 Se B. Winn, 
With all deference to the opinion of | Ostrofsky ( Saeeteny, Boe). aaiaaee trailer construction, cae filed Nov -— toe 
the experienced and able judge, I feel un- ee ee yf Bernier cern Dec. 23, | Se N. D.. Ill. (E. Div.), Doc. 6598. S. B. 
able to agree with his reasoning. Indeed | j996¢, as eee North Shore & Mil. 


1346927. (See 1316660.) 


such a construction as was given Section 
1377405, L. De Forest, Audion cireuit, suit 


9R ; In3 Stz , 7 i s i i 
26 in United States v. Hydes would fled Dec. 30, 1926, D. C.. S. D.-N. Y., Doe. 
readily defeat its objects. E 39-385, De Forest Radio Co. et al. v. Be ckes wir a 
Suppose, for example, the driver of an - : ll fled Na ‘- so Paper Co.), in 
: : ea S filed Nov. 23, 1925, D. C., S. D. N. Y.., 
automobile escaped before he could be use of the words “when” and “whenever” | Doc. E 34-305, Doc. E 34-306, E 34.3 es a 
arrested and could not be found for a! indicates substantially contemporaneous | 319, E 34-320, Independent Paper Mills, Inc., 
month, and the agent who discovered him | transactions, I regard these provisions, ‘ saat ? fa The Atlantic Paper 
. ee Ott eas - . a ep’ ne - as a er ie ¢ s ran upply Co.) and four others. 
in the act of illegal transportation was | eyen in a statute providing for forfei- | All of above cases merged and all papers 
constantly engaged in pursuing and try- | ture, as directory rather than manda- | filed in E 34-305. Decree sus staining patent 
ing to find and arrest the culprit. Is it tory. The difficulties inherent in any | 1511812, and claim 8 of patent 1464180, ad- 


Ba, Fel eee , eal : 5 _ | judging infringement of both pat Ss, § 
passible that this delay would defeat the other interpretation of the Act are abun Sismiasing bill, Bee. 18, a ents, and 


1511812, P. H. Horwitt, Dispenser for 
napkin and like articles (1464180, D. W. 
Hudson, Same, included in counter-claim 











seizure of the liquors or the car at a] dant. 1526664, W. Dubilier, Electrical con- 
later date? Difficulties to Be Considered. | denser, suit filed Dec. 27, 1926, D. C., S. D. 
Simultaneous Act Unnecessary. Some investigation is necessary to de- | N- ¥., Doc. E 39-377, Dubilier Condenser 

Section 26 provides for the seizure of | termine whether the person in the con- BSaRS Seay Pha Soe RS 

liquors being transported contrary to! yeyance is in charge. It is by no means | 1548965. (See 1316660. ) 

law when any person is discovered trans- | easy to seize a car or a steamship. All | 1548966. (See 1494520.) 

porting them. It goes on to provide | these things take time and may natur- | Tyo id a Pyro oi 

that: ; ; ally interrupt the indicated order of | 15502477 ed gee 
“Whenever intoxicating liquors trans- | events and postpone any of them for | filed Sept. 15, 1926, D. C.. N. D. Iowa (Cedar 

ported or possessed illegally shall be | many days. | Rapids), Doc. 100, Metal Products Co. et al. 

seized by an officer, he shall take pos- It is accordingly unreasonable to sup- | are eee Se - greece Sey plain- 

session of the “ * conveyance and | pose that the mere time sequence of ar- | 1551916, L. oy Valea. Chain mane 

shall arrest the person in charge | rest and seizures is all important. What | tion, 15715382, 1571533, Same, Bracelet, suit 

thereof.” is important is the factum of seizure of | sled oat . ova D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doe. | 
I greatly doubt whether the word | liquor found in the conveyance and being | falan Woes ge x i ade _ a 

“whenever” is an adverb of time. It is | illegally transported, seizure of the con- mre Seek. SARs ve 


; ; t cree sustaining patent 1551916, adjudging 
quite as likely to mean “in the event | veyance, arrest of the person in charge 





infavingement, and granting injunction, | 
that.” and his ultimate conviction. | bill ge or as to claim 1 of 1571! — and 
: nai . ‘+ as to claims 2 3 : Jec 
To be sure the arrest and the various The libellant says that all these things | fgv¢ and S of 1671688, Dec. G1, 
seizures are likely to be substantially | occurred in this case. I do not regard | 1559484, FE. G. Watrous, Liquid soap 


contemporaneous and the language of | their time relation as important. | pump. suit filed Nov. 4, 1926. D. C., N. D, ! 


Section 26 perhaps so describes them; In order to make a proper record, the | Stu tee ee ye 


but why it should be thought to prescribe | libel should be formally amended. The 








2 i : , | 1559912, A Rohbach, Landing chassis for 
; an inexorable order of events and to re- | exceptions to such a libel should be over- | xircraft, suit filed Nov. 17, 1926, D. C., E. D. 
| quire them to be almost simultaneous, i ' ruled. } Pa., Doc. 3845, A. Rohbach v. Philadelphia 
| , : ' i Trans it Air Service Co 
‘annot see. x > order ©: 2e. . 
cannot see Settle order on notice ‘ (See 1551916.) 


If it be thought that Section 26 by the December 30, 1926. 


\ 


(See 1551916.) 


ygtintaine TUTIONAL LAW: “E ond Protection:” Licenses to Sell.—City ordinances | 
| opinion by District Judge Bean follows: 


ture of railroad coach, under sec. 26, National Prohibition Act, when car was | 
| rate. 


“kept,” is not limited to liquor kept for sale but includes liquor kept for other com- | 
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Steel 
Plates 


+ | Reparations Order 


By LC. C. Declared 
To Be Case for Jury 


|| 
, nn ; —_— | District Court Holds, Find- 
Court Rules That Proceed- Q@YLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard | 


ings of Commission Are 
Admissible as Prima 
Facie Evidence. 


WILLANETTE IRON & STEEL WORKS, 
PLAINTIFF, V. BALTIMORE & Onto R. R. 
Co. District CourT FoR THE DISTRICT 
OF OREGON. 

In this case it was held that the find- 
ings of fact made by the Interstate Com- 


' ’ . : ° ° 
; : , aye ae ack nets ‘ ; eee merce Commission when acting in an 
car for violation of the National Prohibi- | ( ‘OMMERCE: Interstate Commerce Commission: Orders of Commission.——Court | 


i i i i administrative capacity were not sub- 
tion Act was sustained in this case. \ 


ject. to review by a court, but that if the 


| order of the commission requires the 
| payment of money it can only be enforced 
| in law, and in such an action the findings 


of the commission would be prima facie 
evidence only. 
The full text of the memorandum of 


During the summer of 1920, the plain- 
tiff shipped over the lines of the defend- 


ant railway from Pennsylvania and In- 


diana to Portland, Oreg., 30 carloads of 
steel plates. By the tariffs of the car- 
riers, filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and under which the ship- 
ments moved, a certain rate was fixed 
on structural iron and steel plates, and 
a lesser rate on ship plates. The car- 
riers assessed and collected on plain- 
tiff’s shipment the higher rate. Febru- 
ary 24, 1921, the plaintiff filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission a com- 


| plaint charging that the rates assessed 
| and collected were unlawful and not le- 


gally applicable to the plaintiff’s ship- 
ment, and praying for reparation in 


| amount measured by the difference be- 


tween the charges collected and the legal 


The commission, after a hearing, made 
a finding that the plaintiff’s shipment 
took the rate for ship plates, and that 


i it had been damaged in the amount of 


the difference between the charges as- 
sessed and collected and such rate. The 
carriers refused to comply with the or- 


| der, and hence this proceeding. 


The defendant admits the shipment as 
alleged and the proceedings before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, but by 
appropriate averments challenges the 
correctness of the findings of the com- 


| mission that plaintiff’s shipment was, 


in fact, ship plates. To this the plain- 
tiff has demurred, claiming that the find- 
ings of the commission are conclusive 
on the court. 

By Sections XIII and XVI of the In- 
terstate Commerce Act any persons 
claiming to have been injured by any 


| common carrier subject to the act,.and in 


contravention to the provisions thereof, 
may make complaint to the commission, 
and the commission is required to ex- 
amine into the matter and make a re- 
port thereon, and if it awards damages 
the findings of fact on which the award 


iis made, and an order directing the 
| carrier to pay the amount to the claim- 


ant within a specified time. If the car- 
rier does not comply with the order for 
payment of the money within the time 
limit, complainant may file a petition in 
any court having jurisdiction, to enforce 
the claim, and such suit shall proceed in 
all respects like other civil suits for dam- 
ages, except that on the trial the findings 
and orders of the commission shall be 
prima facie evidence of the facts therein 
stated. 
Jury Trial~ Provided. 

There are, it seems, two kinds of or- 

ders which may be made by the Inter- 


| state Commerce Commission in matters 


properly before it, one in its administra- 
tive capacity, and the other in reparation 
cases. (Lehigh Valley R. R. vs. Clark, 
207 Fed. 717). In a proceeding to en- 
force or enjoin the orders of the com- 


' mission made in its administrative ca- 


pacity, and which deal with matters 
which concern the practical management 
and operation of the carrier or the in- 
terests of the public, the courts will not 
review the commission’s conclusions of 
fact by passing upon the credibility of 
witnesses or conflict of testimony. (Int. 
Com. Com. vs. Del. L. & W. R. R., 220 
U. S. 235; Int. Com. Com. vs. N. R. R, 


1 227 U. S. 88; \U. S. vs. Lehigh Valley, 
| 254 U. S. 57; The Virginian Ry. vs. U. S. 


Decided December 11, 1926.) 

But if the order of the commission re- 
quires the payment of money, it can 
only be enforced in an action on the law 
side of the court, in which the parties 


| are entitled to a trial by jury (West N. 


Y. & P. R. vs. West Refining, 137 Fed. 
343) and the findings and orders of the 
commission are prima facie evidence 
only of the facts therein stated, and do 


' not preclude the defendant from show- 
| ing in court facts constituting a defense. 
| (Watkins on Shippers, 909.) “This pro- 
| vision,” says the Supreme Court in 


Meeker vs. Lehigh Valley R. R. vs. U. S., 
(2386 U. S. 430) “only establishes a re- 
buttable presumption. It custs off no 
defense, interposes no obstacle to a full 
contestation of the issues and takes no 


| question of fact from either court or 
| jury. At most, therefore, it is merely 


a rule of evidence. It does not abridge 
the right of a trial by jury or take away 
any of its incidents.” (See also Spiller 
At., T. & S. F., Ry., 253 U. S. Wis 
The demurrer, therefore, should be 


| overruled and it is so ordered. 


January 3, 1927. 
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Topical Survey of the Government of the United States 


MAKING a daily topical survey of all the bureaus of the Natiénal Government, group- 
ing related activities, is a work which will enable our citizens to understand and 
use the fine facilities the Congress provides for them. Such a survey will he useful to 
schools, colleges, business and professions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 


HE people of the United States are not jealous of the amount their Government 
costs, if they are sure that they get what they need and desire for the outlay, that 
the money is being spent for objects which they approve, and that it is being applied 
with good business sense and management. 


THRs vast organization has never been studied in detail as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive effort has been made to list its multifarious activ- 
ities, or to group them in such a way as to present a clear picture of what the Govern- 


ment is doing. 


—WILLIAM H. TAFT, —WOODROW WILSON,~ 


Congress Is Urged 
‘To Raise Limit on | 
Cigars From Cuba’ 


Parcels Post Trade Menaced, 
Say Business Men, if Re- 
striction on Import 


Is Not Lifted. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
and the mail convention if we fail to get 
a just recognition of our rights.” 

The United States is confronted, ac- 
cording to Mr. Davis with the alternative 
of “preserving the restrictive statute 
forbidding the entry of less than 3,000 
cigars in one package, or the whole of 
our mail trade with Cuba, worth several 
million dollars a year. 

A bill (House Bill No. 8997) which 
would repeal the statute enacted in 1866 
and thus lift the restrictions on the im- 
portation on cigars, was before the com- 
mittee. In an afternoon session the com- 
mittee heard representatives of the to- 
bacco industry and others opposed to the 
enactment of the proposed legislation. 

Mr. Davis pointed out that mail order 
houses and other businesses would be 
deprived of considerable trade with Cuba 
if they were not allowed to ship their 
products by parcel post, as permitted un- 
der the temporary postal convention. 

“The general range of American in- 
dustry and commerce,” he said, “wants 
the enactment of this bill.” The only 
ones opposed to it, he stated, were rep- 
resentatives of the tobacco industry. 

Protest from Rochester. 

M. R. Esser, representing the Roches- 
ter, N. Y., Chamber of Commerce, cited 
the volume of business with Cuba done 
by Rochester firms. The parcel post 
business in 1926, he said, amounted to 
$105,000. He contended that, if the bill 
under consideration was not passed. leg- 
islation should be enacted placing a mini- 
mum on goods other than cigars im- 
ported into the United States. 

A resolution approving the bill, 
adopted by the National Credit Men's 
Association, was presented by W. S. 
Swingle, manager of its foreign credit 
department. 

“The importance of the mail trade 
with Cuba,” he said, “far outstrips the 
importance of maintaining the restric- 
tions on the importation of cigars.” 

“The tobacco industry is amply pro- 
tected ‘by the tariff,” F. T. Cole, secre- 
tary of the American Manufacturers Ex- 
port Association, told the committee. He 
said that out of a vote of 603 American 
business firms represented in the asso- 
ciation, 567 firms had noted their ap- 
proval of the proposed legislation and 
only seven firms were opposed to it. 

Mr. Cole presented a resolution passed 
by his association favoring the passage 
of the bill. It stated that American 
parcel post trade with Cuba was endan- 
gered if the restriction on cigar impor- 
tations was not lifted. 

Favors Lifting Restriction. 

C. D. Snow, manager of the foreign 
commerce department, United States 
Chamber of Commerce, reported that 
that organization “has gone on record 
definitely in favor of lifting the restric- 
tion on the minimum amount of cigars 
imported from Cuba.” . 

By the continuance of the statute re- 
stricting the importation of cigars ‘‘it is 
now sought to deprive us of the rich 
mail trade with Cuba, E. B. Filsinger, 
representing the Export Managers Club 
of New York. He pointed out that 
American business firms use the parcel 
post to send samples of their products 
to Cuba. 

“To deprive us of this use,” he said, 
“would be a distinct disadvantage.” 

He contended that the special privi- 
leges given the tobacco industry should 
be extended to other industries, if the 
present law is continued. 

C. A» Richards, representing the Mer- 
chants’ Association of New York City, 
and the New York State Chamber of | 
Commerce, told the committee that of 556 
replies to a questionnaire sent out by 
the former organization 307 firms stated 
that they used the parcel post to send 
their products to Cuba. “Some _ ship 
products valued as high as $100,000 a 
year,” he said. Both of the organizations 
he represented had adopted resolutions 
favoring the passage of the proposed bill, 
he stated. 

Other Witnesses Heard. 

Other witnesses representing the Buf- 
falo Chamber of Commerce, the Ameri- 
ean Drug Manufacturers’ Association 
and the National Association of Manufac- 
turers appeared before the committee in 
favor of the bill to lift the restrictions on 

' the importation of cigars. 
Postmaster General Testifies. 

Postmaster General Harry S. New, 
testifying at the afternoon session, de- 
clared himself in favor of the bill. 

Mr. New quoted figures compiled by 
h's department to show that the parcels 
post activity between the United States 
and Cuba has maintained a balance in 
favor of this country. 

“The Post Office Department is re- 
luctant,” he said “to see anything done 
that would disturb that balance which is | 
so largely in our favor.” 

r. New stated that in the calendar 
year 1926 approximately 253,000 pack- 
ages of over 8 ounces in weight were 
sent from the United States to Cuba, 
giving this country a ratio of 12 to 1 
ever the 21,000 packages of the same 
weight sent from Cuba to the United 
States. 

Mr. New estimated that the annual 


met revenue to the United States from | line between Texas and New Mexico. | 


President of the United States, 1909-1913. 


- 


packages sent to Cuba, after Cuban 
terminal charges have been deducted, is 
$190,000, while for packages sent from 
Cuba the revenue is approximately 


| $10,000. 


“Cuban cigars are accepted in all 
other countries in any quantity, while 
the United States, to which Cuba looks 
as best friend and protector, denies the 
privilege granted to everyone else,” 
commendted Mr. New. 

Mr. New said he believed the bill, 
if it became law, would have little effect 
on Key West and Tampa products. The 
duty, which protects the American cigar, 
he pointed out, is not affected by the 
bill. 

Statistics Submitted. 

Representatives from the Department 
of Commerce presented statistics deal- 
ing with value and distribution of to- 
baeco crops, tariffs in effects in other 
countries, postal agreements between 
the countries of the world, and the effect 


of postal laws upon textiles and upon | 


specialties. 
The United States is the only country 


of commercial importances, it was stated, | 


which does not have a permanent parcels 
post agreement with Cuba. 
Cigar-Makers Oppose Bill. 
I. M. Ornburn, president, Cigar Makers’ 


International Union, told the committee | 


that the American Federation of Labor 
and the American Cigar Makers’ Union 
were opposed to the bill. He said that 
25,000 of the 75,000 cigar makers in the 
United States were organized and that 
he spoke for them. 

Mr. Ornburn said that if Cuba be al- 
lowed to’send cigars to the United States 
the profits of importer and retailer would 
be so reduced that “the result would work 
a serious injustice on the-makers of the 
country as well as the leaf growers.” 


Charles Dushkind, general counsel for | 
the Tobacco Merchants’ Association of : 


New York, who testified at the original 
hearing on the bill, reiterated the opposi- 


tion of his organization. Mr..Dushkind | 


asserted the measure would give Cuban 
tobacco merchants advantages in compe- 
tion which the United States could not 
meet. 


Supreme Court . 
Of United States 


Journal and Day Call 


The proceedings before the Supreme 
Court of the United States for January 
14, 1927, 
to practice of six attorneys, the continu- 


consisted of the admittance 


ance of one case by stipulation of coun- 
sel and the hearing of argument in five 
cases. Mr. Justice Van Devanter did 
not sit. 

The full text of the Journal and the 
Day Call for Monday, January 17, fol- 


lows: 


Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Jus- | 
tice Holmes, Mr. Justice McReynolds, | 
Mr. Justice Brandeis, Mr. Justice Suther- | 
land, Mr. Justice Butler, Mr. Justice San- ; 


ford, and Mr. Justice Stone. 


John M. Raymond, of Boston, Mass..; 
James F. Meagher, of Boston, Mass.; 


Paul F. Perkins, of Boston, Mass.; Leo | 


W. Simon, of Washington, D. C.; Jerome 
R. Cox, of Washington, D. C.; and 
Frederick Backmann, of New York City, 
were admitted to practice. 

No. 132. William C. Atwater and Com- 
pany, Incorporated, 
United States. Continued per stipula- 
tion of counsel. = 

124. Great Northern Railway Com- 
pany, plaintiff in error, v. State of Min- 
nesota. Argument concluded by Mr. Pat- 
rick J. Ryan for the defendant in error. 

No. 125. Fred T. Ley and Company, 
Inc., Appellant, v. The United States. 
Argument commenced by Mr. George A. 
King for the appellant. The court de- 
clined to hear further argument. 

No. 126. Frank C. Mebane, as Receiver 
of Symes Foundation, Inc., and Ameri- 
can Title and Trust Company, Plaintiffs 
in Error, v. Staten Island Railway Com- 
pany et al. Argument commenced by 
Mr. Hugh H. O’Bear for plaintiff in er- 
vor, Symes Founadtion, Inc.. and con- 


tinnued by Mr. Benjamin Catchings for | 
plaintiff in error ,Frank C. Mebane, as | 


receiver, etc. The court declined to hear 
further argument. 


No. 131. R. B. Smyer and United 


States Fidelity and Guaranty Company, | 


appellants, v. The United States of 
America. Argued by Mr. E. J. 


P. Lloyd for the appellee. 

No. 129. 
Company, appellant, v. Hubert Work, 
Secretary of the Interior, et al. Argu- 
ment commenced by Mr. 
Consaul for the appellant. 


Adjourned until Monday next at 12 } 


o’clock. 

The day call for Monday, January 17, 
will be as follows: Nos. 129, 134, 136, 
137, 138, 507, 412, 276, 669, 705 and 655. 


Santa Fe Railway Seeks 
To Acquire Two Lines 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 


Railway has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority 


for the acquisition of control by lease | 


of an extension of the California, 
Arizona & Santa Fe Railway, 15 miles 
southerly from Beardsley, Ariz. 


The Santa Fe has also applied for | 


authority to acquire control by lease 
of the Pecos River Railroad, a line of 


54 miles, extending from Pecos, Tex., | 


in a northerly direction to the dividing 


| 
| } 
| 


appellant, v. The | 


Smyer | 
for the appellants, and by Mr. Gardiner | 


Oregon Basin Oil and Gas | 


Charles F. | 
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All Original Documents Relating to Diplomacy 
Are Looked After by Division of Publications 


In this series of articles are shown the practical contacts 
between divisions and bureaus of the Government of the 
United States, irrespective of their place in the administra- 
tive organization, so that related activities may be studied. 


Topic 2—Foreign Affairs 


Eleventh Article—Correspondence and Records 


The first series of the Topical Surveys de- 
tailed governmental 
functions with regard to public health. The 
present series explains the Federal workings 
relating to foreign relations. Today Tyler Den- 
nett tells how records of the Department of 
State are kept and also describes the functions 
of the official Geographer, connected with the 
same office. 

? 


various activities and 


By Tyler Dennett, 
Chief of Division of Publications, Department of State. 
\ 
HE Division of Publications is a part of the 
information service of the Department of State. 
It is in this Division that the original copies 
of laws, treaties, proclamations, and executive 
orders are preserved for record and reference and it 
is also in this Division that these same documents 
are edited and sent to the printer. 

To this Division are attached the Library of the 
Department of State and the office of the official 
Geographer—both fertile sources of official and essen- 
tial information needed for the transaction of the busi- 
ness of government. 


As would be surmised from the title of the Division, 
much of its activities have to do with editing. Its 
work along this line is divided into two general classi- 
fications; those coming under the jurisdiction of the 
legal section and those assigned to the Section of 
Diplomatic Correspondence. 


7HEN the President of the United States affixes his 
signature to a Bill or Joint Resolution passed by 
both Houses of Congress, and thereby gives it standing 
as a part of the laws of the land, the newborn law 
goes to the Division of Publications for editing before 
it is included in-the slip and session laws and then in 
the Statutes at Large. “~ 

When the President signs a proclamation or an 
executive order, that document passes into print by 
way of the Division of Publications. 

When a treaty with a foreign power is signed it is 
transmitted to the State Department—if signed 
abroad—and then goes to the President for submis- 
sion to the Senate, if the Chief Executive so desires. 

But when at last the treaty has been ratified, the 
ratification exchanged, and when the treaty has been 
proclaimed, the original signed texts go to the Divi- 
sion of Publications, and from the same- office the 
text is sent to the printer for inclusion in the Treaty 
Series and subsequently in the Statutes at Large. 


UP to 1887 the Division or its predecessors in the 

State Department edited the “treaty volumes”— 
compilations of official interchanges and agreements 
between the United States and other powers. Since 
1887, however, this compilation has been made by the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. It may be 
added, therefore, that the officially published texts of 
treaties for which the Department assumes responsi- 
bility are to be found only in the Treaty Series and 
the Statutes at Large. 

* * * 

Other editorial functions of the Division of Publi- 
cations include: 

The compiling and editing of diplomatie corre- 
spondence in the series known as “Foreign Relations,” 
a series which has been published’ annually since 1861; 

The preparation for publication of correspondence 
or reports on specific subjects, as, for. instance, the 
minutes of the recent Oil Pollution Conference; 

Preparation for publication of the Diplomatic and 
Consular Lists and the Register of the Department; 

Editing of miscellaneous publications, many of which 
serve the purpose of correspondence in conveying in- 
formation to the office abroad. 

This la8t-mentioned function’ has assumed a very 
considerable importance in recent years since the field 
force has grown to such an extent that it is fre- 
quently found expedient to print manuscripts rather 
than send them out in typewritten form. 


‘THE Library of the Department of State is inherited 


from the old Bureau of Rolls and Library, from: 


which the present Division of Publications has de- 
veloped. Just why the word “Rolls” formed a part 
of the original title of this Bureau is a matter con- 
cerning which information is not entirely adequate. 
It is probable, however, that the designation was 
adopted to suit the needs for an office of some kind 
in which could be preserved such documents as could 
not be cared for half a century ago in the system 
then in vogue in the Bureau of Indexes and Archives. 

Hence, the Bureau of Rolls and Library was devised 
to take care™of such articles as charts, voluminous re- 
ports of boundary commissions, claims commissions 
“and a thousand and one other odds and ends which, 
while documentary in nature, were not of such dimen- 
sions as would permit them to be filed as corre- 
spondence. 

As an illustration, one of the present assets of the 
Library is an entire room full of claims filed in the 
Alabama case and brought home from Europe after 
the Alabama Commission had concluded its work. 
There are literally tons of claims papers which have 
accumulated out of the relations of the American Gov- 
ernment with Great Britain, France, Spain, Mexico, 
the Far East and, in fact, with almost every country 
with which this Government has had diplomiatic rela- 
tions. 

They wait with the patience of the inanimate for 
the construction of an Archives Building in which they 
can find rest and greater safety than the present 
crowded conditions of the State, War and Navy Build- 
ing afford. 


THE Department Library now contains probably 

100,000 books and pamphlets and is growing 
rapidly. It is the nuéfeus around which is developing 
a real information service. Within the past year it 
has undergone a thoroughgoing reorganization to pro- 
vide it with facilities to answer the numerous requests 
for information which come daily from other divisions 
and units of the Department of State and from other 
Departments of the Government. 

* * * 

Additions to the books in the Library come from 
various sources. Some few are purchased outright 
but the majority are sent in by agents in the field. 

A typical weekly accession list enumerates new 
books sent in from: Albania, India, Ceylon, France, 
Great Britain, Guatemala, Italy, China, Siam, and 
Sweden, in addition to numerous Government publica- 
tions of the United States and a few books published 
in this country. 

e . . . 

()XE of the most interesting units in the Division 

of Publications is the Office of the Geographer. 
The chaos of European boundary lines brought forth 
by the settlement of the World War, coupled with re- 
cent passport and immigration legislation, has given 
this office a duty of first rank importance and almost 
inconceivable difficulty. 

It is for the Geographer to determine what Balkan 
consulate must visa the passport of a traveller who 
wishes to visit some tiny aggregation of consonants 
which formerly was comprised in the Austrian Empire. 
In some cases, where boundary lines are none too 
accurately fixed, his job is one that is not to be envied. 

Sod * * 

Some of the real troubles of the Geographer arise 
in connection with the administration of the immi- 
gration law. The present quota laws make the number 
of aliens of a given nationality admissible im one ‘year 
dependent upon the number of nationals from the par- 
ticular country, already in the United States, when the 
census of 1890 was taken. Which, in practical applica- 
tion, means that someone has to determine whether a 
Polish immigrant in 1926 comes from a town which 
was in Russia, Austria, or the German Empire, in 1890. 

The Geographer of the Department of State is the 
person who is expected to make that determination. 


THE scope of the Geographer’s duties is indicated by 
a recent Departmental order which provides that: 
“Mr. S. W. Boggs, Geographer of the Department 

and Assistant Chief of the Division of Publications, 

shall, in addition to assuming such administrative duties 
as may be given to him by the Chief of the Division, 
be responsible for: 

“(a) Verifying all important geographic statements 
received or made by the Department. Routine state- 
ments, which obviously do not require such verifica- 
tion, should not be referred to the Geographer. 

wt * * 

“(b) Furnishing geographic information, upon re- 
quest, to other offices in the Department, and, with the 
approval of the Chief of the Division of Publications, 
to persons outside the Department. . 

“(c) Representing the Department on the Immigra- 
tion Quota Board, U. S. Geographic Board, and on such 
other boards, committees or congresses dealing with 
geographic subjects as may, with the approval of the 
Secretary, be designated. 

“(d) Assembling and maintaining a collection of maps 
and other geographic data necessary to the execution 
of the foregoing.” 


WHEN the Department of State, in conformity with 
the Constitutional provision, receives the certifi- 
cations of the votes of the Electoral College in presi- 
dential elections, the returns are received by the Divi- 
sion of Publications, which sees to it that they are 
published in a Washington paper. The Division also 
drafts all Department correspondence with the Gov- 
ernors of States concerning amendments and proposed 
amendments to the Constitution. 
In the flood of publications received from abroad by 
the Department it frequently happens that there are 
many which are not deemed of. any value to the 
Department itself but which are quite useful to other 
agencies of the Government. The Division of Publi- 
cations allocates these books and pamphlets and super- 
intends their distribution. Another duty of the Divi- 
sion is answering requests for copies of Government 
publications. In the interest of governmental economy 
the policy has been laid down of refusing all save un- 
usual requests for copies of such. publications as Can 
be purchased from the Government Printing Office, and 
it falls to the lot of the Division of Publications to do 
the actual refusing. Requests of an official nature, 
where the publications are desired for official use, are, 
of course, granted whenever possible. 


Y virtue of recent legislation, the Chief of the Divi- 

sion of Publications is made Editor of the Terri- 
torial Papers—reminders of the infancy of the nation 
when the Department of State was the channel for 
communication between the territorial governors and 
the Federal authorities. For it should be remembered 
that the Department of State once exercised functions 
now belonging to the Department of the Interior and 
other major agencies of the Government as organized 
today. The late Senator Ralston of Indiana was very 
much interested in the files of early territorial papers 
in the possession of the State Department and at his 
urging Congress made an appropriation for editing 
them. This work has been started and will probably 
continue for about three years. 


On Monday J. Klahr Huddle, Chief of the 
Division of Passport Control in the Department 
of State, will explain the functions of that di- 


vision. 
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[Continued from Page 1.) 
of Commerce, but functioning only if 


there was a dispute, to make sure of .a | 


speedy and proper arbitration. 

Senator Dill (Dem.), of Washington, 
and Representative White (Rep.), of 
Lewiston, Me., designated by the radio 
conference committee to draw up a com- 
promise radio measure, met January 14 
in a brief session, but announced after- 
ward that they had not completed their 
work on the bill. 


Senator Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, has | 


stated that the full conference commit- 
tee will meet as soon as the bill is ready 
to act upon it, and Senator Dill has 
stated that he hoped for its presentation 
to Congress before the end of the week. 


N. Y. Central Leases 


Urged for Economy 


P. E. Crowley Tells I. C. C. 


Taking Michigan Central 
and “Big Four” Will 


Aid Service. 





[Continued from Puge 1.) 
Four should not be put on a dividend 
basis of 10 per cent, which is the amount 
of the rental proposed by the New York 
Central. Mr. Crowley said that “might 

be a matter for consideration.” 
The witness also was asked if he ap- 
preciated his duty, as president of the 


possible for the Big Four stockholders. 
Mr. Crowley replied that he thought, it 
was his duty to try to obtain fair terms 
for both companies, but Mr. Root insisted 
on his confining his answer to his duty 
to the Big Four. 
he thought it would be his duty to try 


to get the best terms possible for the | : oie 
| should be kept in close proximity to the 


Big Four stockholders within the limi- 
tations of what the Interstate Commerce 


Commission would consider to be in the | 


public interest but that he would not 
expect the commission to approve a _ pro- 
posal by the New York Central to pay 
as rental the entire net earnings of the 
Big Four. 
Big Four Earnings Discussed. 

The first witness on behalf of the op- 

position to the lease was T. A. Hamilton, 


a consulting railroad expert, who testi- | 


fied regarding the results of a study of 
the Big Four’s earnings, physical condi- 
tion and traffic prospects. He showed that 
since 1912 the Big Four’s earnings per 


share of common stock have fluctuated | 


between a deficit and as high as $23 a 
share. 

John E. Oldham, of Merrill, Oldham & 
Co,, investment bankers of Boston, Mass., 


testified that the provisions of the leases, | 


by which the New York Central pro- 
poses to guarantee, as a rental, 50 per 
cent on the stock of the Michigan Cen- 
tral and 10 per cent on that of the Big 
Four, are reasonable and fair to the 
minority stockholders. 


Testimony Is Opposed. 


Elihu Root, Jr., and Frederick A. 


Henry, representing Clarence H. Venner, | 


minority stockholder in the Michigan 
Central, objected in advance to Mr. Old- 
ham’s testimony, saying he was not qual- 


ified as an expert on valuation of rail- | 
road, but counsel for the New York Cen- | 


tral said he was not offered as an expert 
on , valuation, but as an investment 
banker qualified to express an opinion on 
the leases from the standpoint of an 
investor. 


Mr. Oldham said the New York Cen- 


tral could not afford to pay a higher 


rental and maintain the necessary margin | 


of net carnings above interest and divi- 
dend requirements as indicated by the 
experience of other roads over a long 
period. 

Risks Discussed. 


He spoke of the importance of the | 


guaranteed return, saying the New York 
Central is assuming the risk, and that 
it cannot be certain that the same per- 
centage of earnings will be maintained. 
Railroads find it necessary, to maintain 
their credit, he said, to establish a rate 
of dividend payments which may be 
maintained with regularity, and therefore 
it is necessary to maintain a margin 
above the average dividend in favorable 
years to offset unfavorable years. 

Mr. Oldham pointed out that the rental 
to be paid to the Big Four stockholders 
is more than they have received in re- 
cent years. Mr. Root asked if he thought 
it fair to base the rental on the amounts 
actually paid to the stockholders instead 
of on the amounts actually earned on 
the stock pointing out that the lease 
provides that improvements to the prop- 
erty of the Big Four made by the New 
York Central during the term of the 
lease, shall be reimbursed to it by the 
issuance of Big Four securities. 


Railway Asks Right 
To Abandon Branch 


The Western New York & Pennsyl- 
vania Railway has applied to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to abandon that portion of its 
Kinzua_ branch from Morrison to 

\ Gates, Pa., 8.09 miles. 


| ever,” he added, “that is all 


| the islands. 


Mr. Crowley then said | 


| money for 


| Irrigation Is Urged 
In Virgin Islands to 
Improve Conditions 


f 
| 
| 
| 


Members of Colonial Council 
Say Solution of Problems 
is Economic, not 
Political. 


The solution of the problems in the 
| Virgin Islands should be economic and 
not political, D. S. Armstrong, a mem- 
| ber of the St. Croix Colonial Council, 
stated January 14 at a joint hearing of 
| the Senate Committee on Territories, 
and Insular Possessions and the House 

Committee on Insular Affairs. 

The need for water to combat drought 
in the islands was emphasized by Mr. 
Armstrong and by speakers who fol- 
lowed him. 

Mr. Armstrong, who is a planter, said 
that “when wages of from 40 to 60 
cents per day are being paid for labor- 
ers on the sugar plantations, the eco- 
nomic condition of the commmunities 
necessarily cannot be of the best.”’ “How- 

that the 

planters can possibly pay when the cane 

raising situation is in its present status.” 
Oppose Export Tax. 

He advocated before the committees 
“if not the abolition, at least the reduc- 
tion of the export tax on sugar,”’ as was 
advocated at the hearing held on January 
13. It would be possible, according to 


| Mr. Armstrong, to inerease the taxes on 


lands other than sugar lands in the 
islands. If “trimming” were done on 
certain administrative expenses of. the 


Bie Pear, to tre to tantke the beet. terme | local government, he said, this, together 


with a reduced export tax on. sugar, 
would improve the economic condition of 
He suggested that an equal 
ad valorem export tax, which he said 
should be about 5 per cent, be levied on 
every product, including sugar. 

Mr. Armstrong stated that he did not 
believe “there is much to be gained by a 
more general suffrage.” He said that in 
his opinion the marines now in St. Croix 


city in case the local peace protection 


| were to break down. ‘ 


In speaking of the need for water, Mr. 
Armstrong stated that he believed the 
irrigation should emanate 
from the Government, to be returned in 
some such form as water rent. 

Dr. D. C. Canegata, a physician anda 
member of the Colonial Council for the 
last 12 years, before opening his state- 


| ment at the hearing, denied a report that 


the lepers on the islands were allowed 


| to wander among the other inhabitants, 


Against Bingham Bill. 
Dr. Canegata said he did not favor the 


| proposed Bingham bill (Senate Bill No. 
4550), and that in so testifying he was’ 


“voicing the expression of the large ma- 
jority of the residents of the Virgin 
Islands.” When asked what percentage 


| of the population he thought opposed the 


measure. he replied that in all of his 
contact with the people of St. Croix he 
had not “heard a word expressed in 
favor of it.’’ He said that he _ believed 
the Kiess bill (House Bill No. 10865) 
was more gencrally favored in the 
islands. 

According to Dr. Canegata, the Bing- 


| ham bill provides no central department 
of government. 


“Such central control is very much 
needed in the islands,” he said. “The 
control of such a department passed 
| out of existence at the transfer of the 
Virgin Islands from Denmark to the 
United States.” 

Dr. Canegata stated that he also op- 
posed the form of representation set 
| forth in the Bingham measure. 

“There is a feeling in Saint Croix,” 
Dr. Canegata said, “that the government 
| is out of touch with the needs and sen- 
timents. of the islands. There is no de- 
sire on the part of the people for con- 
trol, but there is a desire for a voice in 
the government. The object of the peo- 
ple is to show that not only are they 
capable of managing their own affairs, 
but also .to demonstrate that they are 
fitted for additional responsibility, should 
the occasion arrive.” 

Acts of Council Explained. 

Senator Bingham (Rep.), of New 
Haven, Conn., .author of the Bingham 
| Bill, asked Dr. Cancgata if he thought 
the failure of the Colonial Council to 
| pass even its budget and also its failure 
to function for more than a year, proved 
that the people were fitted for added re- 
| sponsibility. 

The witness replied that the budget 
was not passed because the council was 
given to understand that it had already 
been_placed into effect by the President 
| of the United States, and that the council 





did not meet for a period of time be- 
cause of the ineligibility of two of its 
members. 

The question of the citizenship of one 
| of the appointed members to the council 
was discussed at length in committee, 

R. W. Skeoch, a planter and _ business 
man and a member of the Colonial Coun- 
cil, told the committees that ‘“‘the real 
trouble is that of labor and water.” “Woe 
can pray for rain, of course,”’ he said, 
“but I think it would be better to dig 
for water. Sometimes when we are ex. 
pecting rain, we get a hurricane along 
with it, and sometimes only the hurri- 
cane.” 

Smaller Council Favored. 

Mr. Skeoch suggested that the mefs 
bership of the council be reduced fo 
facility in government, that suffrage not 
be extended, and that “prosperity and 
not, polities’”” be the principal aim for 
} improvement in the islands, 








